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STORIES REVIVED. 

POOR RICHARD. 

I. 

Miss Whittaker's garden covered a couple of 
acres, behind and beside her house, and at its 
further extremity was bounded by a large pasture, 
which in turn was bordered by the old disused 
towing-path beside the river, at this point a slow 
and shallow stream. Its low, flat banks were 
unadorned with rocks or trees, and a towing-path 
is not in itself a romantic promenade. Never- 
theless, here sauntered bareheaded, on a certain 
spring evening, the mistress of the acres just 
mentioned and many more beside, in sentimental 
converse with an impassioned and beautiful youth. 

She herself would have been positively plain, 
but for the frequent recurrence of a magnificent 
smile — which imparted a charm to her some- 
what undistinguished features — and (in another 
degree) for the elegance of her dress, which 
expressed one of the later stages of mourning, 
and was of that voluminous abundance proper to 
, ^ women who are both robust and rich. The good 
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looks of her companion, for very good they were, 
in spite of several defects, were set off by a 
shabby suit, as carelessly worn as it was inartist- 
ically made. His manner, as he walked and 
talked, was that of a nervous, headstrong man, 
wrought almost to desperation; while she had the 
air of a person a good deal bored but determined 
to be patient A brief silence, however, had at last 
fallen upon them. Miss Whittaker strolled along 
quietly, looking at the slow-mounting moon, and 
the young man gazed on the ground, swinging 
his stick. Finally, with a heavy blow, he brought 
it to earth. 

" Oh, Gertrude !" he cried, " I despise myself" 

** That's very horrid," said Gertrude. 

** And, Gertrude, I adore you.^' 

" That's more horrid still," said Gertrude, with 
her eyes still on the moon. And then, suddenly 
and somewhat impatiently transferring them to 
her companion's face — " Richard," she asked, 
" what do you mean when you say you adore me ?" 

** Mean ? I mean that I love you." 

** Then why don't you say what you mean ?" 

The young man looked at her a moment 
" Will you give me leave to say all I mean ?" 

"Oh dear!" Then, as he remained silent, " I 
wait for your words," Gertrude added. 

Yet he still said nothing, but went striking 
vehemently at the weeds by the waters edge, like 
a young fellow who sees that he is in the wrong 
whatever line he takes. 

"Gertrude!" he suddenly exclaimed, "what more 
do you want than the assurance that I love you ?" 
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" I want nothing more. I am quite satisfied 
with that. You yourself seemed to wish to pile 
it up.'' 

" Either you won't understand me," cried 
Richard, " or " — darting a vicious glance at her — 
"you can't!" 

Miss Whittaker stopped and looked thought- 
fully into his face. " In our position if it becomes 
you to sacrifice reflection to feeling, it becomes 
me to do the reverse. Listen to me, Richard. I 
do understand you, and better, I believe, than you 
understand yourself." 

" Oh, you think me a baby, I know ! " 

But she continued, heedless of his interruption. 
" I thought that, by leaving you to yourself awhile, 
your feelings might become clearer to you. But 
they seem to be growing only more confused. I 
have been so fortunate, or so unfortunate, I hardly 
know which," — and she smiled faintly, — **as to 
make you like me. That's all very well, but you 
must not make too much of it. Nothing could 
make me happier than to be liked by you, or by 
any one else. But here it must stop with you, as 
it stops with others." 

" It does not stop here with others." 

" I beg your pardon. You have no right to 
say that. It is partly out of justice to others 
that I speak to you as I am doing. I shall 
always be one of your best friends, but I shall 
never be more. It is best I should tell you this 
at once. I might trifle with you awhile and 
make you happy (since upon such a poor thing 
you seem to set your happiness) by allowing 
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you to suppose that I care for you in another 
way ; but the end would soon come, and then 
where should we be? You may, in your dis- 
appointment, call me heartless now — I freely give 
you leave to call me anything that will ease 
your mind — but what would you call me then ? 
Friendship, Richard, is an excellent cure for love. 
Here is mine." And she held out her hand. 

**No, I thank you," said Richard, gloomily 
folding his arms. ** I know my own feelings," 
and he raised his voice. " Haven't I lived with 
them night and day for weeks and weeks ? Great 
heaven, Gertrude Whittaker, this is no fancy! Fm 
not one of that sort. My whole life has gone into 
my love. God has let me idle it away hitherto 
only that I might begin it with you. Dear 
Gertrude, hear me ! I have some, at least, of the 
faculties of a man. I know Vm not respectable, 
but I honestly believe I should repay any one 
who would bear with me. It's true I have 
neither worked, nor persisted, nor studied, nor 
earned a cent. But, on the other hand, I have 
never cared for any woman before. I have waited 
for you. And now — now, after all, I am to sit 
down to simple liking — to friendship ! The devil ! 
Be friends with men whom you don't make mad ! 
You do me!" 

An honest flush rose to Gertrude's cheek. "So 
much the worse for you!" she cried, with a bitter 
laugh. " So much the worse for both of us ! 
But what is your contention ? Do you wish to 
marry me?" 

Richard flinched a moment under this tacit pro* 
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position suddenly ringing in the air, but not from 
want of heart. " You have named it," he said. 

" Well, then, I only pity you the more for your 
consistency. I can only entreat you again to rest 
content with what I have offered you. It's not 
such a bad substitute, Richard, as I understand it 
What my love might be I don't know — I couldn't 
answer for that ; but of the kind of interest I take 
in you I am very sure. We both have our duties 
in this matter, and I have resolved to take a liberal 
view of mine. I might lose patience with you, 
you know, and turn away from you altogether — 
leave you alone with your dreams, and let you 
break your heart. But it's rather by seeing more 
of me than by seeing less that your feelings will 
change." 

" You don.'t mean it ! And yours ?" 
" I have no doubt they will change, too ; not 
in kind, but in degree. The better I know you, I 
am sure, the better I shall like you. The better 
too you will like me. Don't turn your back upon 
me — I speak the truth. You will get to entertain 
a serious opinion of me — which I'm sure you 
haven't now, or you wouldn't talk of my making 
you mad. But you must be patient It's a 
singular fact that it takes longer to learn to live 
on rational terms with a woman than to fancy one 
adores her. A sense of madness is a very poor 
feeling to marry upon. You wish, of course, to 
leave off your idle life and your bad habits — you 
see I am so thoroughly your friend that I am 
not afraid of touching upon disagreeable facts, as 
I should be if I were your ' adored.' But you are 
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SO indolent, so irresolute, so undisciplined, so 
uneducated " — Gertrude spoke deliberately and 
watched the effect of her words — " that you find a 
change of life very difficult I propose, with 
your consent, to appoint myself your care-taker. 
Henceforth my house will be open to you as to 
my dearest friend. Come as often and stay as 
long as you please. Not in a few weeks, perhaps, 
nor even in a few months, but in God's good time, 
you will be a capable young man, in working 
order — which I don't consider you now, and 
which I know you don't consider yourself But 
I have a great opinion of your talents " (this was 
very shrewd of Gertrude), "and even of your 
nature. If I turn out to have done you a service, 
you will not want to marry me then." 

Richard had silently listened, with a deepening 
frown. " That's all very pretty," he said ; " but it's 
humbug — ^humbug from beginning to end. What's 
the meaning of all that rigmarole about the incon- 
sistency of friendship and love? Such talk is 
enough to make one curse. Refuse me outright, 
and send me to the devil, if you must ; but don't 
bemuddle your own brains at the same time. Ah, 
one little word knocks it all to pieces : I want you 
for my wife! You make an awful mistake in 
treating me as a boy — a deadly mistake. I am 
in working order — I began to live properly when 
I began to love you, I have sworn off drink- 
ing as effectually as if I hadn't touched a drop 
for twenty years. I hate it, I loathe it — I have 
drunk my last. No, Gertrude, I am no longer a 
boy — ^you have cured me of that Hang it, that's 
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why I love you ! Don't you see ? Ah, Gertrude," 
— and his voice fell — " you are a great enchantress ! 
You have no arts, you have none of the airs and 
graces of the girls that are called pretty ; but you 
are an enchantress without them. It*s your 
nature. You are so divinely, damnably honest! 
Those clever things you just said were meant for 
a dash of cold water, but you can't drown me by 
holding me under a spout You will say it's 
nothing but common sense. Very likely ; but 
that is the point Your common sense captivates 
me — it's for that that I love you." 

There was something now so calmly resolute 
in his tone that Gertrude was sickened. She 
found herself weaker than he, while the happiness 
of both of them demanded that she should be 
stronger. 

"Richard Maule," she said, "you are unkind!" 
There was a tremor in her voice as she spoke, 
and as she ceased speaking she burst into tears. 
A selfish sense of victory took possession of the 
young man. He threw his arm about her ; but 
she shook it off. "You are a coward, sir!" she 
cried. 

"Oh, softly!" said Richard, flushing angrily. 

" You go too far ; you persist beyond decency," 

" You hate me now, I suppose," said Richard, 
brutally, like one at bay. 

Gertrude brushed away her tears. " No, in- 
deed," she answered, sending him a dry, clear 
glance. "To hate you I should have to have 
loved you. . I pity you still." 

Richard looked at her a moment " I don't 
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feel tempted to return the feeling, Gertrude," said 
he. ** A woman with so much diplomacy as you 
needs no pity." 

" I have not diplomacy enough to read your 
sarcasm, sir ; but I have good-nature enough to 
excuse it, and I mean to keep my good-nature to 
the end. I mean to keep my temper, I mean to 
be just, I mean to be conclusive, and not to have 
to return to this matter. It*s not for my pleasure, 
I would have you know, that I go into all this ; 
I have nerves as well as you. Therefore listen to 
me once again. If I don't love you, Richard, in 
your way, I don't ; and if I can't, I can't We 
can't love by will. But with friendship, when it 
is once established, I believe the will and the 
reason may have a great deal to do. I will, there- 
fore, put the whole of my mind into my friendship 
for you, and in that way we shall perhaps be 
even. Such a feeling — as I shall naturally show 
it — ^will, after all, not be very different from that 
other feeling you ask — as I should naturally show 
it. Bravely to reconcile himself to such difference 
as there is is no more than a man of honour 
ought to do. Do you understand me ?" 

" You have an admirable way of putting things. 
* After all,' and * such difference as there is ' ! The 
difference is the difference of marriage and no- 
marriage. I suppose you don't mean that you 
are willing to live with me without that cere- 
mony ? " 

" You suppose correctly." 

** Then why do you falsify matters ? A woman 
is either a man's wife, or she isn't." 
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** Yes ; and a woman is either a man's friend, 
or she isn't." 

" And you are mine, and I am an ungrateful 
brute not to rest satisfied ! That's what you 
mean ! Heaven knows you are right " — and he 
paused a moment, with his eyes on the ground. 
" Don't despise me, Gertrude," he went on — " I 
am not so ungrateful as I seem. I am very much 
obliged to you for the pains you have taken. Of 
course I understand your not loving me. You 
would be a grand fool if you did ; and you are 
no fool, Gertrude." 

** No, I am no fool, Richard. It's a great re- 
sponsibility — it's dreadfully vulgar ; but, on the 
whole, I am rather glad." 

** So am I. I could hate you for it ; but there 
is no doubt it's why I love you. If you were a 
fool you might love me ; but I shouldn't love 
you, and if I must choose, I prefer that." 

" Heaven has chosen for us. Ah, Richard," 
pursued Gertrude, with admirable simplicity, " let 
us be good and obey heaven, and we shall be sure to 
be happy." And she held out her hand once more. 

Richard took it and raised it to his lips. She 
felt their pressure and withdrew it. 

" Now you must leave me," she said. " Did 
you ride ? " 

" My horse is at the village." 

" You can go by the river, then. Good-night." 

" Good-night." 

The young man moved away in the gathering 
dusk, and Miss Whittaker stood for a moment 
looking after him. 
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11. 



To appreciate the importance of this conversation 
the reader must know that Miss Gertrude Whit- 
taker was a young woman of four -and -twenty, 
whose father, recently deceased, had left her alone 
in the world, with a large fortune, accumulated by 
various enterprises in that part of the State. He 
had appointed a distant and elderly kinswoman, 
by name Miss Pendexter, as his daughter's house- 
hold companion ; and an old friend of his own, 
known to combine shrewdness with integrity, as 
her financial adviser. Motherless, country-bred, 
with rather thick features, Gertrude on reaching 
her majority had neither the tastes nor the manners 
of a fine lady. Of a vigorous, active constitu- 
tion, with a warm heart, a cool head, and a very 
pretty talent for affairs, she was, in virtue both of 
her wealth and of her tact, one of the principal 
persons of the country-side. These facts had 
forced her into a prominence which she made no 
attempt to elude, and in which she now felt 
thoroughly at home. She knew herself to be a 
power in the land ; she knew that, present and 
absent, she was continually talked about as the 
rich Miss Whittaker ; and although as modest as 
a woman need be, she was neither so timid nor so 
nervous as to wish to shirk her implied obliga- 
tions. Her feelings were indeed, throughout, 
strong, rather than delicate ; and yet there was in 
her whole nature, as the world had learned to 
look at it, a kind of genial discretion which at- 
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tracted universal respect. She was impulsive, yet 
circumspect; thrifty, yet open-handed; literal, 
yet addicted to joking ; keenly observant of 
human distinctions, yet almost indiscriminately 
hospitable ; with an immense fund of common 
sense beneath all ; and yet beyond this — like the 
priest behind the king — and despite her prepon- 
derantly prosaic and, as it were, secular tone, a 
certain latent suggestion of heroic possibilities 
which he who had once become sensible of them 
(supposing him to be young and enthusiastic) 
would linger about her hoping to elicit, as you 
might stand and inhale a florid and vigorous 
dahlia which, for an instant, in your passage, 
should have proved delightfully fragrant. It is 
upon the actual existence, in more minds than 
one, of a mystifying sense of this desultory aroma 
that our story is based. 

Richard Maule and Gertrude Whittaker were 
old friends. They had, in the first place, gone 
democratically to the town -school together, as 
children ; and then their divergent growth, as boy 
and girl, had been conscious of an elastic bond in 
a continued intimacy between Gertrude and Fanny 
Maule, Richard's sister, who, however, in the ful- 
ness of time had married and followed her 
husband to California. With her departure the 
old relations of habit between her brother and 
her friend had slackened and gradually ceased. 
Richard had grown up a rebellious and trouble- 
some boy, with a disposition combining stolid 
apathy and hot-headed eagerness in equal, con- 
tradictory proportions. Losing both of his parents 
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before he was well out of jackets, he had found 
himself at the age of sixteen in possession actual, 
and as he supposed uncontested, of the paternal 
acres. It was not long, however, before those 
turned up who were disposed to question his 
immediate ability to manage them ; the result of 
which was, that the property was leased for five 
years, and that Richard was taken bodily posses- 
sion of by a maternal uncle, living on a farm of his 
own some three hundred miles away. Here our 
young man spent the remainder of his minority, 
ostensibly learning agriculture with his cousins, 
but actually learning nothing. He had very soon 
established, and had subsequently enjoyed without 
a day's interval, the reputation of an ill-natured 
fool. He was dull, disobliging, brooding, lowering. 
Reading and shooting he liked a little, because 
they were solitary pastimes ; but he was very slow 
in acquiring the arts which help a man to live 
happily with others. It was possible to get on 
with him only because he was at once too selfish 
and too simple for mischief. As soon as he came 
of age he entered upon the enjoyment of the old 
place on which his boyhood had been passed, and 
to which he appeared to cling the more perversely 
as it was known to be very thin land. He 
avoided his neighbours, his father's former as- 
sociates ; he seemed to take pleasure in braving 
their disapproval of his queer proceedings ; he 
informed them that he wanted no help but what 
he paid for, and that he expected to work his 
farm for himself and by himself. In short, he 
proved himself to their satisfaction egregiously 
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ungrateful and conceited. They were not slow 
to discover that his incapacity was as great as his 
vanity. In two years he had more than undone 
the work of the late lessee, who had tried some 
clever experiments on the thankless soil. At the 
end of three years people spoke of him as cracked ; 
it seemed to those who observed him that there 
was something so wanton in his errors as really 
to impugn his sanity. He appeared to have 
accepted this view of his condition, and to have 
given up all pretence of work. He went about 
silent and sullen, like a man who feels that he 
has a quarrel with fate. About this time it 
became generally known that he was often the 
worse for liquor ; and he hereupon acquired the 
deplorable reputation of a man worse than un- 
sociable — a man who boozes alone — although it 
was still doubtful whether this practice was the 
cause or the effect of his poor crops. About this 
time, too, he began again to see something of 
Gertrude Whittaker. For many months after his 
return he had been held at his distance, together 
with most of the local swains, by the knowledge 
of her father's extreme hostility to all suitors and 
fortune-hunters, and then, subsequently, by the 
illness preceding the old man's death. When, 
however, at last, on the expiration of her term of 
mourning, Miss Whittaker opened to society her 
long -blockaded ports, Richard had, to all the 
world's amazement, been among the first to profit 
by this extension of the general privilege and to 
cast anchor in the wide and peaceful waters of her 
friendship. He found himself at this moment, 
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considerably to his surprise, in his twenty-fourth 
year ; that is, a few months younger than the 
heiress. 

It was impossible that she should not have 
gathered from mere juxtaposition an impression 
of the poor figure he cut in the world, and of his 
peculiar relation to his neighbours and his own 
affairs. Thanks to this impression, Richard found 
a very warm welcome — the welcome of easy com- 
passion. Gertrude gave him all the back-news of 
his sister Fanny, with whom he had dropped 
correspondence, and, impelled by Fanny's com- 
plaints of his long silence, ventured upon a friendly 
recommendation that he should go straight home 
and write a letter to California. Richard sat 
before her, gazing at her out of his dark eyes, and 
not only attempting no defence of his conduct, 
but rejoicing dumbly in the utter absence of any 
possible defence — his exposure seemed so delight- 
ful. He wished he could be scolded like that every 
day or two; nothing had ever touched him so 
softly. He carried away an extraordinary sense 
of general alleviation ; and forthwith began a 
series of visits which, in the space of some ten 
weeks, culminated in the interview I have set 
before the reader. Painfully diffident in the 
company of most women, Richard had not from 
the first known what it was to be shy with 
Gertrude. As a man of the world finds it useful 
to refresh his social energies by an occasional 
tite-d'tite of an hour with himself, so Richard, 
with whom solitude was the rule, derived a certain 
austere satisfaction from an hour's contact with 
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this young lady's quick wits and good -humour, 
her liberal way of life and active charity. Gradu- 
ally, however, from a salutary process, this became 
a regular luxury. It was now pleasant to go to 
Gertrude because he enjoyed the contagion of her 
own success — because he witnessed her happiness 
without a sensation of envy — because he forgot 
his entanglements and bad habits — because, finally, 
his soul slept away its troubles beneath her kind, 
clear eye, very much as his body had often slept 
away its weariness in the shade of a murmuring 
apple-tree. But the soul, like the body, will not 
sleep long without dreaming; and it will not 
dream often without wishing at last to tell its 
dreams. Richard had one day ventured to im- 
part his visions to Gertrude, and the revelation 
apparently had not been at all to her taste. 

The fact that this blundering youth had some- 
how worked himself into an intimacy with Miss 
Whittaker very soon became public property 
among their neighbours ; and in the hands of 
these good people, naturally enough, received an 
important addition in the inference that — strange 
as it might seem — she was going to change her 
name for his. He was, of course, regarded as a 
very lucky fellow, and the prevalence of this 
impression was doubtless not without its effect on 
the forbearance of certain long-suffering creditors. 
And even if she was not to marry him, it was 
further argued, she yet might lend him money ; 
for it was assumed without question that the 
necessity of raising money was the mainspring 
of Richard's suit. It must be declared without 
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delay that this assumption was precipitate and 
unfair. Our hero had faults enough, but a mer- 
cenary habit was not one of them ; nor was an 
excessive concern on the subject of his debts one 
of his virtues. As for Gertrude, wherever else 
her perception of her friend's feelings may have 
been at fault, it was not at fault on this point. 
That he loved her as desperately as he tried to 
make her believe she indeed doubted ; but it 
never occurred to her to question his disinterested- 
ness. And so, on the other hand, it was strictly 
because she was not in love with him that she 
resisted him, and not on account of the disparity 
of their fortunes. In accepting his very simple 
and natural overtures to friendship, in calling him 
" Richard " in remembrance of old days, and in 
submitting generally to the terms of their old 
acquaintance, she had foreseen no dangerous 
complications. She had regarded him as one 
more helpless human being to " look after." She 
had espoused his interests (like all good women, 
Gertrude was ever more or less of a partisan) 
because she loved his sister and because she 
pitied himself. She would stand to him in loco 
sororis. The reader has seen that she had given 
herself a long day's work. 

It is not to be supposed that Richard's com- 
paratively pacific retreat at the close of the walk 
by the river implied any instinct of resignation to 
the prospects which Gertrude had opened to him. 
It is explained rather by an intensity of purpose 
so deep as to believe it could take its time. 
This was not the end of his suit, but the beginning. 
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He would not give in until he was positively 
beaten. It was all very well, he reflected, that 
Gertrude should reject him. Such a woman as 
she ought properly to be striven for, and there 
was something ridiculous in the idea that she 
should be easily won, whether by himself or by 
another. Richard was a slow thinker, but he 
thought more wisely than he talked ; and he now 
took back all his angry boasts of accomplished 
self-mastery and humbly surveyed the facts of 
the case. He was on the way to recovery, but 
he was by no means cured, and yet his very 
humility assured him that he was curable. He 
was no hero, certainly, but he was better than 
his life ; he was no scholar, but, in his own view 
at least, he was not an ass. He was good enough 
to be better ; he was good enough not to sit by 
the hour soaking his limited understanding in 
whiskey. And at the very least, if he was not 
worthy to possess Gertrude, he was yet worthy to 
strive to obtain her, and to live for evermore upon 
the glory of there having been such a question 
between himself and the great Miss Whittaker. 
He would raise himself then to that level from 
which he could address her as an equal, from 
which he would have a right to insist on some- 
thing. How he would do this he was at a loss 
to determine. He was conscious of a great deal 
of crude intention, but he cursed the ignorance 
which was such an obstacle to his doing anything 
in particular. He longed vaguely for some con- 
tinuous muscular effort, at the end of which he 
should find himself face to face with his mistress. 
VOL. III. • C 
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But as, instead of being a Pagan hero, with an 
enticing task-list of impossibilities, he was a plain 
New England cultivator, with a bad conscience, 
and nature with him and not against him — as, 
after slaying his dragon, after renouncing liquor, 
his work was a simple operation in common sense 
— in view of these facts he found but little in- 
spiration in his prospect. Nevertheless he fronted 
it bravely. He was not to obtain Gertrude by 
making a fortune, but by making himself a man, 
by learning to live. But as to learn to live is 
to learn to work, he would find some iise for his 
valour. He would keep sober and clear-headed ; 
he would retrieve his land and pay his debts. 
Then let her refuse him if she could — or if she 
dared ! 

Meanwhile Gertrude, on her side, sat quietly at 
home, turning over in her own fashion a dozen 
little plans for her friend's redemption and for 
making the stream of his passion turn some other 
mill. Not but that she meant rigorously to fulfil 
her part of the engagement to which she had 
invited him in that painful scene by the river. 
Yet, with however much of the same firmness 
and mildness she might still meet him, she could 
not feel Secure against repeated intrusion without 
the knowledge of a partial change, at least, in 
Richard's own attitude. Such a change could 
only be effected through some preparatory change 
in his life; and a change in his life could be brought 
only about by the introduction of some new 
influence. This influence, unfortunately, was hard 
to find. However positively Gertrude had dwelt 
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upon the practical virtue of her friendship, she 
was, on further reflection, led to ask herself 
whether it mightn't be helped in its work. He 
was welcome enough to that, but he needed 
something more. It suddenly occurred to her, 
one morning, after Richard's image had been 
crossing and recrossing her mental vision for a 
couple of hours with wearisome pertinacity, that a 
world of good might accrue to him through the 
acquaintance of a person so clever, so superior as 
Captain Severn. There was no one who would 
not be better for knowing such a man. She 
would recommend Richard to his kindness, and 
him she would recommend to Richard's — what ? 
Here was the rub! Where was there common 
ground between Richard and such a one as he ? 
To beg him to try to like Richard was easy; to 
ask Richard to care for him was absurd. If 
Richard could only know him the matter would 
take care of itself — he would take a fancy to him 
in spite of every prejudice. But to begin to praise 
any object to her young friend was just the way 
to make him hate it He himself was such a 
subject for pity that it had never occurred to her 
to recommend any one to his benevolence. All 
the world seemed above him, and he was therefore 
out of sorts with all the world. If she could put 
her hand on some creature less favoured of nature 
and of fortune than himself, he might feel some 
sympathy for such a being. Captain Severn had, 
to her knowledge, not been a darling of destiny, 
but he was apparently quite contented with his 
lot, and thus he was raised several degrees above 
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Richard, who would be certain to find a tacit 
rebuke in his resignation. Still, for all this, 
Gertrude would bring them together. She had a 
high opinion of the Captain's generosity, and if 
Richard should wantonly throw away such a 
chance the loss would be his own. It may be 
thought that in this enterprise Captain Severn 
was somewhat inconsiderately handled. But 
women have been known to show their affection 
for a man by sending him as a missionary to the 
cannibals. These words suggest the propriety of 
a short description of the person to whom they 
refer. 

III. 

Edmund Severn was a man of eight-and-twenty, 
who, having for some time combated fortune and 
his own inclinations as a mathematical tutor in a 
country-college, had, on the opening of the war, 
transferred his abilities to a more heroic field. 
The regiment of volunteers to which he belonged, 
and which was now a part of the army of the 
Potomac, had been raised in Miss Whittaker's 
district, and she had given almost every man in it 
— as a rich woman could do — some sign that 
her thoughts were with him. His soldiership, 
like his scholarship, was solid rather than brilliant. 
He was not destined to be heard of at home, nor 
to be lifted out of regimental work ; but on many 
an important occasion in Virginia he had proved 
himself in a modest way a very useful officer. 
Coming up, early in the war, with a severe 
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wound, to be nursed by a married sister who was 
domiciled in Gertrude's neighbourhood, he was, 
like all his fellow-sufferers within a wide circuit, 
very soon honoured with a visit of anxious inquiry 
from Miss Whittaker, who was as yet known to 
him only by report, and who transmitted to him 
the warmest assurances of sympathy and interest, 
together with the liveliest offers of assistance ; and 
incidentally, as it were, to these, a copious col- 
lection of specimens from her hot-house and store- 
room. Severn had taken the air for the first time 
in Gertrude's own cushioned barouche, which she 
had sent to his door at an early stage of his 
convalescence, and which of course he had im- 
mediately made use of to pay his respects to his 
benefactress. He was taken aback by the humility 
with which, on this occasion, betwixt smiles and 
tears, she protested that to be of service to the 
suffering brave was a sacred privilege. The Cap- 
tain liked her on the spot, and thought of nothing 
else as he drove home. Half-a-dozen visits, during 
the ensuing month, more than sufficed to convert 
him into what is called an admirer ; but as the 
weeks passed by he perceived there were great 
obstacles to his ripening into a real aspirant. 
Captain Severn was a serious man ; he was con- 
scientious, discreet, deliberate, unused to act without 
a definite purpose. He liked to see where he 
was going, and never went far simply because 
the country was pretty ; he wanted to know 
where he should arrive. In pursuance of this 
tradition he had asked himself whether he was 
prepared to face the consequences of falling in 
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love with our young lady. Since he had taken a 
vow, a twelvemonth before, not to marry until, 
by some means or another, he should have an 
income to point to, no great change had come 
to pass in his fortunes. He was still a poor man 
and an unsettled one ; he was still awaiting his 
real vocation. Moreover, while subject to the 
chances of war, he thought it wrong to draw a 
woman on ; he shrank in horror from the thought 
of converting some fresh girl into a figure of 
mourning. Miss Whittaker pleased him as he 
had never been pleased, but that seemed to him 
no reason for recanting his principles. He could 
no more afford to marry a rich woman than a 
poor one. When he should have earned enough 
money for two to live upon, then he would be 
free to marry whomsoever he might fancy — a 
beggar or an heiress. The truth is that the 
Captain was a great deal too proud. It was his 
fault that he could not bring himself to forget the 
difference between his poverty and Gertrude's 
wealth. He would of course have resented the 
insinuation that the superior fortune of the woman 
he loved could seem to him a reason for not 
declaring his love ; but there is no doubt that in 
the case before us the sentiment in question 
didn't dare — or hadn't as yet dared — to lift its 
head. Severn had a deep aversion to being in 
debt. It is probable that, after all, he would have 
accepted obligations gracefully enough from a 
person with certain rights; but while a woman 
was as yet neither his mistress nor his wife, the 
idea of being beholden to her was odious to him. 
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It would have been a question with one who knew 
him whether at this juncture these logical ice-blocks 
were destined to resist the warmth of Gertrude's 
charms, or gradually to evaporate and flood the 
position. There would have been no question, 
however, but that he could keep up his consistency 
only at the cost of a considerable moral strain. At 
this moment, then, Severn had made up his mind 
that Gertrude was not for him, and that it behoved 
him to walk very straight. That Miss Whittaker, 
with a hundred rational cares, was anything less 
than supremely oblivious of him individually, it 
never occurred to him to suspect The truth is 
that Gertrude's private and personal emotions 
were entertained in a chamber of her heart so 
remote from the portals of speech that no sound 
of their revelry found its way into the world. 
She thought of her modest, soldierly, scholarly 
friend as a gentleman who would perhaps some 
day take to wife some woman, who, however nice 
she might be, couldn't be as nice as he. But what 
was she to him ? A local roadside figure — at the 
very most a sort of millionaire Maud Miiller — 
with whom it was pleasant for a lonely wayfarer 
to exchange a friendly good-morning. Her duty 
was to fold her arms resignedly, to sit quietly on 
the sofa and watch a great happiness sink below 
the horizon. With this impression on Gertrude's 
part it is not surprising that Severn was not 
wrenched out of himself The prodigy was ap- 
parently to be wrought — if wrought at all — by 
her taking her loss for granted. This left nothing 
between them but her casual hospitality, and the 
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effect of that method, as yet, upon Severn had 
been none other than its effect upon all the world. 
It kept him in his best form. They talked and 
fraternised, and moreover they watched each 
other, but they breathed not a word of what each 
was thinking about most. It was with perfect 
honesty, therefore, that she had rebutted Richard's 
insinuation that the Captain enjoyed any especial 
favour. He was only another of her social 
pensioners. 

The result of Gertrude's meditations was that 
she despatched a note to each of her two friends, 
requesting them to take tea with her on the 
following day. A couple of hours before tea-time 
she received a visit from one Major Luttrel, who 
was recruiting for a United States regiment at a 
large town, some ten miles away, and who had 
ridden over in the afternoon, in accordance with a 
general invitation conveyed to him through an 
old lady who had bespoken Miss Whittaker's 
consideration for him as a man of delightful 
manners and wonderful talents. Gertrude had 
replied to her venerable friend, with her wonted 
alacrity, that she would be very glad to see Major 
Luttrel should he ever come that way, and then 
had thought no more about him until his card was 
brought to her as she was dressing for the evening. 
He found so much to say to her that the interval 
passed very rapidly for both of them, before the 
simultaneous entrance of Miss Pendexter and of 
Gertrude's guests. The two officers were already 
slightly known to each other, and Richard was ' 
introduced to each of them. They eyed the dis- 
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tracted-looking young farmer with some curiosity. 
Richard's was at all times a figure to attract 
attention ; but now he was really dramatic (so 
Severn thought at least) with his careless garments, 
his pale, handsome face, his dark mistrustful eyes, 
his nervous movements. Major Luttrel, who 
struck Gertrude as at once very agreeable and the 
least bit in the world insufferable, was, of course, 
invited to remain — which he straightway consented 
vto do ; and it soon became evident to Miss Whit- 
taker that her little plan would have no fruit 
Richard practised a certain, defiant, conscious 
silence, which, as she feared, gave him eventually a 
very pretentious air. His companions displayed 
that half-confessed effort to shine and to outshine 
natural to clever men who find themselves con- 
curring . to the entertainment of a young and 
agreeable woman. Richard sat by, wondering in 
splenetic amazement whether he were an ignorant 
boor or they were only a pair of grimacing 
comedians. He decided, correctly enough, in 
substance, for the former hypothesis ; for it seemed 
to him that Gertrude's extreme accommodation 
(for as such he viewed it) of her tone and her 
manner to theirs was only another proof of her 
tremendous cleverness. How magnanimous an im- 
pulse on Richard's part was this submission for the 
sake of the woman he loved to a fact damning to 
his own vanity, could have been determined only 
by one who knew the proportions of that vanity. 
He writhed and chafed under the polish of tone 
and the variety of allusion by which the two officers 
consigned him to insignificance ; but he was soon 
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lost in wonder at the richness of resource of their 
hostess. For a moment it seemed to him that she 
ought to spare him an exhibition by which he 
could only be mortified — for didn't she know his 
thoughts, she who was the cause of them all ? But 
the next instant he asked himself, with a great 
revulsion of feeling, whether he was afraid to see 
the proof of how superior she was to himself As 
he gulped down the sickening fact of his compara- 
tive, nay, his absolute ignorance of the great world 
represented by his rivals, he felt like anticipating 
its consequences by a desperate sally into the very 
field of their conversation. To some such move- 
ment Gertrude was continually inviting him by 
her glances, her smiles, her questions, by certain 
little calculated silences. But poor Richard knew 
that if he should attempt to talk he would choke; 
and this assurance he imparted to his friend in a 
look piteously eloquent He was conscious of a 
sensation under which his heart was fast turning 
into a fiery furnace, destined to consume all his 
good resolutions. He could not answer for the 
future now. Suddenly, as tea was drawing to a 
close, he became aware that Captain Severn had 
sunk into a silence very nearly as helpless as his 
own, and that he was covertly watching the 
progress of a lively dialogue between Miss Whit- 
taker and Major Luttrel. He had the singular 
experience of seeing his own feelings reflected in 
the Captain's face ; that is, he discovered there an 
incipient jealousy. Severn too was in love ! 
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IV. 



On rising from table Gertrude proposed an 
adjournment to the garden, where she was very 
fond of entertaining her friends at this hour. The 
sun had sunk behind a long line of hills, far beyond 
the opposite bank of the river, a portion of which 
was discernible through a gap in the intervening 
wood. The high-piled roof and chimney-stacks, 
the picturesquely crowded surface, of the old 
patched and renovated farm-house which constituted 
Miss Whittaker's residence, were ruddy with the 
declining rays. Our friends' long shadows were 
thrown over the smooth grass. Gertrude, having 
graciously gone to meet the gentlemen's desire 
for their cigars, suggested a stroll toward the river. 
Before she knew it she had accepted Major 
Luttrel's arm ; and, as Miss Pendexter preferred 
remaining at home, Severn and Richard found 
themselves lounging side by side at a short distance 
behind their hostess. Gertrude, who had noticed 
the taciturnity which had suddenly fallen upon 
Captain Severn; and in her simplicity had referred 
it to some unwitting failure of attention on her 
own part, hoped to make up for her neglect by 
having him at her own side. She was in some 
degree consoled, however, by the sight of his 
conjunction with Richard. As for Richard, now 
that he was on his feet and in the open air, he 
found it easier to speak. 

"Who is that fellow?" he asked, nodding 
toward the Major. 
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" Major Luttrel, of the — th Artillery." 

" I don't like his face much," said Richard. 

" Don't you ? " rejoined Severn, amused at his 
companion's bluntness. " He's not handsome, but 
he looks like a soldier." 

*' He looks like a scoundrel, I think," said 
Richard. 

Severn laughed outright, so that Gertrude glanced 
back at him. "Dear me! I think you put it 
rather strongly. He seems to me a very pleasant 
member of society." 

Richard was sorely perplexed. He had expected 
to find acceptance for his bitterest animadversions, 
and lo! here was the Captain fighting for his 
enemy. Such a man as that was no rival. So 
poor a reviler could be but a poor adorer. Never- 
theless, a certain new-born scepticism in regard to 
his old fashion of measuring human motives pre- 
vented him from adopting this conclusion as final. 
He would try another question. 

" Do you know Miss Whittaker well?" 

"Tolerably well. She was very kind to me 
when I was ill. Since then I have seen 'her a 
good many times." 

"That's a way she has, being kind to people 
who are in trouble," Richard remarked, with a 
shrewdness which he thought superior. But as 
the Captain merely puffed his cigar responsively, 
he pursued, " What do you think of her appear- 
ance ? " 

" I like it very much," said the Captain. 

" She isn't beautiful," said Richard, with calcu- 
lation. 
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Severn was silent a moment, and then, just as 
Richard was about to dismiss him from his 
thoughts, as neither formidable nor satisfactory, he 
replied, with some emphasis, **You mean she isn't 
pretty. She is beautiful, I think, in spite of the 
irregularity of her face. It's the sort of face you 
don't forget. She has no features, no colour, no 
lillies nor roses, no attitudes ; but she has looks^ 
expressions." 

Severn spoke Richard's mind as well as his own. 
That " She isn't beautiful " had been an extempore 
version of the young man's most cherished dogma, 
namely. She is beautiful. The reader will remem- 
ber that he had so translated it on a former occa- 
sion. Now, all that he felt was a sense of gratitude 
to the Captain for having put it so much more 
finely than he, the above being his choicest public 
expression of it. But the Captain's eyes, some- 
what brightened by his short but significant speech, 
were following Gertrude's slow steps. Richard saw 
that he could learn more from them than from any 
further oral declaration, for something in the lips 
beneath them seemed to indicate that they had 
wjudged themselves to have said enough, and they 
were obviously not the lips of a simpleton. As 
he thus deferred, with unwonted courtesy, to the 
Captain's silence, and transferred his gaze sympa- 
thetically to Gertrude's shapely shoulders and to 
her listening ear, he gave utterance to a tell-tale 
sigh — a sigh which there was no mistaking. 
Severn looked about ; it was now his turn to 
probe a little. **Good heavens," he exclaimed, 
" that boy is in love with her !" 
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After the first shock of surprise he accepted 
this fact with rational calmness. Why shouldn't 
he be in love with her ? *^Je le suis bien** said 
the Captain ; '' or, rather, I'm not" Could it be, 
Severn pursued, that he was a favourite ? He was 
an underbred young farmer, but it was plain that 
he had a soul of his own. He almost wished 
indeed that Richard might turn out to be in Ger- 
trude's good graces. " But if he is," he reflected, 
" why should he sigh like the wind in the chim- 
ney? It is true that there is no arguing for 
lovers. I, who am out in the cold, take my 
comfort in whistling most impertinently. It may 
be that my friend here groans for very bliss. I 
confess, however, that he scarcely looks like a 
gratified swain." 

And forthwith this faint-hearted gentleman felt 
a twinge of pity for Richard's probable ill-luck ; 
and as he compared it with the elaborately defen- 
sive condition of his own affections he felt a further 
pang of self-contempt But it was easier to restore 
the equilibrium of his self-respect by an immediate 
cession of the field than by contesting it against 
this wofuUy wounded knight " Whether he wins 
her or not, he'll fight for her," the Captain mused ; 
and, as he glanced at Major Luttrel, he felt there 
was some comfort in that He didn't fancy the 
Major so very much. 

They had now reached the water's edge, where 
Gertrude, having made her companion pause, 
turned round to await her other guests. As they 
came up Severn saw, or thought he saw (which is 
a very different thing), that her first look was at 
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Richard. The ** admirer" in his breast rose 
fratricidal for a moment against the quiet ob- 
server ; but the next it was pinioned again. 
" Amen," said the Captain ; " it's none of my 
business." 

At this moment Richard was soaring very high. 
The end of his bad feelings had been a sudden 
exaltation. He looked at the scene before him 
with all sorts of remarkable ideas. Why should 
he stand tongue-tied, sulking at opportunity, 
when all nature beckoned him into the field? 
There was the river-path where, a fortnight before, 
he had found an eloquence attested by Gertrude's 
tears. There was the admirable Gertrude herself, 
whose hand he had kissed and whose waist he had 
clasped. Surely, he was master here ! Before he 
knew it he had begun to express himself — rapidly, 
nervously, almost defiantly. Major Luttrel having 
made an observation about the prettiness of the 
river, Richard entered upon a description of its 
general character and its superior beauty in that 
part of its course which traversed his own property, 
together with an enumeration of the fish which 
were to be found in it and a story about a great 
overflow ten years before. He spoke with suffi- 
cient volubility, but with a kind of angry shyness, 
his head thrown back and his eyes on the opposite 
bank. At last he stopped, feeling that he had 
given proof of his manhood, and looked towards 
Gertrude, whose eyes he had been afraid to meet 
until he had seen his adventure to a close. But 
she was looking at Captain Severn, under the 
impression that Richard had secured his auditor. 
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Severn was looking at Luttrel, and Luttrel at Miss 
Whittaker ; and all were apparently so deep in 
observation that they had marked neither his 
speech nor his silence. "Truly," thought the 
young man, "Fm well out of the circle!" But 
he was determined to be patient still, which was 
assuredly, all things considered, a very enlightened 
resolution. Yet there was always something spas- 
modic and unnatural in Richard's magnanimity. 
A touch in the wrong place would cause it to 
collapse. It was Gertrude's evil fortune to ad- 
minister this puncture. As the party turned 
about toward the house Richard stepped to her 
side and offered her his arm, hoping in his heart 
— so implicitly did he count upon her sympathy, 
so almost boyishly, filially, did he depend upon it 
— for some covert token that his heroism, such as 
it was, had not been lost upon her. 

But Gertrude, intensely preoccupied by the 
desire to repair her fancied injustice to the Cap- 
tain, shook her head at him without even meeting 
hts eye. " Thank you," she said ; " I want Cap- 
tain Severn ;" who forthwith approached. 

Poor Richard felt his feet touch the ground 
again, and at that instant he could have flung the 
Captain into the stream. Major Luttrel placed 
himself at Gertrude's other elbow, and Richard 
stood behind them, almost livid with spite, and 
half resolved to turn upon his heel and make his 
way home by the river. But it occurred to him 
that a more elaborate vengeance would be to 
follow the trio before him back to the lawn, and 
then show them how well he could dispense with 
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their company. Accordingly, when they reached 
the house he stood aloof and bade Gertrude a 
grim good-night He trembled with eagerness to 
see whether she would make an attempt to detain 
him. But Miss Whittaker, reading in his voice — 
it had grown too dark to see his face at the 
distance at which he stood — the story of some 
fancied affront, and unconsciously contrasting it, 
perhaps, with Severn's clear and unwarped accents, 
obeyed what she deemed a prompting of self- 
respect, and gave him, without her hand, a fare- 
well as cold as his own. It is but fair to add 
that, a couple of hours later, as she reviewed 
the incidents of the evening, she repented very 
characteristically of this little act of justice. 

« 

V. 

Richard hardly knew how he got through the 
following week. He found occupation, to a much 
greater extent than he suspected, in a sordid yet 
at the same time heroic struggle with himself. 
For several months now he had been leading, 
under Gertrude's inspiration, a very decent and 
sober life. So long as he was at comparative peace 
with Gertrude and with himself, such a life was 
more than easy ; it was delightful. It produced 
a moral buoyancy infinitely more delicate than the 
exhilaration of liquor. There was a kind of fasci- 
nation in keeping the score of his abstinence. 
Having abjured excesses, he practised temperance 
after the fashion of a novice : nothing would suit 
him but not to drink at all. He was like an 
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unclean man who, having washed himself clean, 
remains in the water to splash about He wished 
to be religiously, superstitiously pure. This was 
easy, as I have said, so long as his goddess smiled, 
even though it were as a goddess indeed — as a 
creature unattainable. But when she frowned 
and the heavens grew dark, Richard's sole depend- 
ence was his own good intention — as flimsy a 

a 

trust for an upward scramble, one would have 
predicted, as a tuft of grass on the face of a per- 
pendicular cliff. Flimsy as it looked, however, it 
served him. It started and crumbled, but it held, 
if only by a single fibre. When Richard had 
cantered fifty yards away from Gertrude's gate in 
a fit of stupid rage, he suddenly pulled up his horse 
and gulped down his passion, swearing an oath 
that, suffer what torments of feeling he might, he 
would not at least break the continuity of his 
reform. It was enough to be drunk in mind ; he 
would not be drunk in body. A singular, almost 
comical feeling of antagonism to Gertrude lent 
force to this resolution. " No, madam," he cried 
within himself, " I shall not fall back. Do your 
best ! I shall keep straight." We recover from 
great offences and afflictions by the aid of the 
same egotism they were perhaps meant to 
chasten. Richard went to bed that night fasting 
as grimly as a Trappist monk ; and his foremost 
impulse the next day was to stupefy himself 
with some drudgery. He found no task to 
his taste ; but he spent the day so actively, 
in mechanically getting rid of the time, that 
Gertrude's image found no chance to be importun- 
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ate. He was engaged in the work of self-pre- 
servation, the most serious and absorbing work 
possible to man. Compared to this question of 
his own manhood it sometimiss seemed not very 
important, after all, that Gertrude should listen to 
him. He tried later to build up a virtue by the 
most ruthless experiments and tests. He took 
long rides over the country, passing within a stone's 
throw of as many of the scattered wayside taverns 
as could be combined in a single circuit. As he 
drew near them he sometimes slackened his pace, 
as if he were about to dismount, pulled up his 
horse, gazed a moment, then, thrusting in his spurs, 
galloped away again like one pursued. At other 
times, in the late evening, when the window-panes 
were aglow with the ruddy light within, he would 
walk slowly by, looking at the stars, and, after 
maintaining this stoical pace for a couple of miles, 
would hurry home to his own dim and lonely 
dwelling. Having successfully performed this feat 
a certain number of times, he found his desire for 
Gertrude coming back to him, but bereft in the 
interval of a jealousy which now seemed to him 
to have been fantastic. One morning, at any rate, 
he leaped upon his horse and cantered back to 
Miss Whittaker's. 

He had made himself comparatively sure of his 
will ; but he was yet to acquire the mastery of his 
impulses. As he gave up his horse, according to 
his wont, to one of the men at the stable, he saw 
another animal, which he recognised as Captain 
Severn's. "Steady, my boy," he murmured to 
himself, as he would have done to a frightened 
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Steed. On the steps of the house he encountered 
the Captain, who had just* taken his leave. Richard 
gave him a nod which was intended to be very 
friendly, and Severn nodded back, but didn't speak. 
Richard observed, however, that he was very pale, 
and that he was pulling a rosebud to pieces, as he 
walked ; whereupon our young man quickened his 
step. Finding the parlour empty, he instinctively 
crossed over to a small room adjoining it, which 
Gertrude had converted into a conservatory ; and 
as he did so, hardly knowing it, he lightened his 
heavy-shod tread. The glass door was open and 
Richard looked in. There stood Gertrude, with 
her back to him, bending apart with her hands a 
couple of tall flowering plants, and looking through 
the glazed partition behind them. Advancing a 
step, and glancing over the poor girl's shoulder, 
Richard had just time to see Severn mounting his 
horse at the stable-door, before Gertrude, startled 
by his approach, turned hastily round. Her. face 
was flushed hot, her eyes brimming with tears. 

"You !" she exclaimed, sharply. 

Richard's head swam. That single word was 
so charged with an invidious distinction that it 
seemed the death-knell of all his hopes. He 
stepped inside the room and closed the door, 
keeping his hand on the knob. 

" Gertrude," he said, ** you love that man 1" 

"Well, sir?" 

" Do you confess it ?" cried Richard. 

"Confess it? Richard Maule, how dare you 
use such language? I am in no humour for a 
scene. Let me pass." 
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Gertrude was angry ; but as for Richard, it may 
almost be said that he was mad. " One scene a 
day is enough, I suppose," he cried. ** What are 
these tears about ? Wouldn't he have you ? Did 
he refuse you, as you refused me ? Unfortunate 
creature!" 

Gertrude looked at him a moment with con- 
centrated scorn. "You poor idiot!" she said, for 
all answer. She pushed his hand from the latch, 
flung open the door, and moved rapidly away. 

Left alone, Richard sank down on a sofa and 
covered his face with his hands. It burned them, 
but he isat motionless, repeating to himself, me- 
chanically, as if to avert thought, " You poor idiot ! 
you poor idiot ! " At last he got up and made 
his way out 

It seemed to Gertrude, for several hours after 
this incident, that she had a remarkably strong 
case against fortune. It is not necessary to repeat 
here the words she had exchanged with Captain 
Severn. They had come within an ace of a 
mutual understanding, and when a single move- 
ment of the hand of either would have jerked aside 
the curtain that hung between them, some malig- 
nant influence had paralysed them both. Had they 
too much pride ? — too little imagination ? We 
must content ourselves with supposing so. Severn 
had walked blindly across the yard, saying to 
himself, " She belongs to another," and adding, 
as he saw Richard, " and such another !" Gertrude 
had stood at her window, repeating, under her 
breath, "He belongs to himself, himself alone." 
And as if this were not enough, when misconceived. 
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slighted, wounded, she had turned back to her old, 
passionless, dutiful past, on the path of retreat 
to this asylum Richard Maule had arisen to fore- 
warn her that she should find no peace even at 
home. There was something in the impertinence 
of his appearance at this moment which gave 
her a feeling that fate was against her, and there 
even entered into her mind a certain element of 
dread of the man whose passion was so insistent. 
She felt that it was out of place any longer to pity 
him. He was the slave of his passion, but his 
passion was strong. In her reaction against 
Severn's exaggerated respect, it gratified her, after 
a little, to remember that Richard had been brutal. 
He, at least, had ventured to insult her — he had 
loved her enough to forget himself. He had dared 
to make himself odious in her eyes, because he 
had cast away conventional forms. What cared 
he for the impression he made ? He cared only 
for the impression he received. The violence of 
this reaction, however, was the measure of its dura- 
tion. It was impossible that she should walk back- 
ward so fast without stumbling. Brought to her 
senses by this accident, she became aware that 
her judgment had deserted its post She smiled 
to herself as she reflected that it had been taking 
holiday for a whole aflernoon. " Richard was 
right," she said to herself. " I am no fool. I 
can't be a fool if I try. I am too thoroughly my 
father's daughter for that I love that man, but I 
love myself better. Of course, then, I don't de- 
serve to have him. If I loved him in a way to 
merit his love, I would sit down this moment and 
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write him a note telling him that if he does not 
come back to me I shall die. But I shall neither 
write the note nor die. I shall live and grow 
stout, and look after my chickens and my flowers 
and my colts, and thank the Lord in my old age 
that I have never done anything immodest. 
Well ! I am as He made me. Whether I shall 
ever deceive others, I know not ; but I certainly 
shall never deceive myself. I am quite as sharp 
as Gertrude Whittaker ; and this it is that has 
kept me from making a fool of myself and writing 
to poor Richard the note that I wouldn't write to 
Captain Severn. I needed to fancy myself 
wronged. I suffer so little — I needed a sensa- 
tion. So, shrewd Yankee that I am, I thought I 
would get one cheaply by taking up that unhappy 
boy. Heaven preserve me from the heroics, 
especially the economical heroics ! The one 
heroic course possible I decline. What, then, 
have I to complain of? Must I tear my hair 
because a man of taste has resisted my unspeak- 
able charms? To be charming you must be 
charmed yourself, or at least you must be able to 
be charmed ; and that apparently I am not. I 
didn-t love him, or he would have known it. If 
you won't risk anything how can you demand of 
others that they shall ?" 

But at this point of her meditations Gertrude 
almost broke down. She felt that she was as- 
signing herself but a dreary future. Never to be 
loved but by an intemperate, uneducated boy, who 
would never grow older, was a cheerless prospect, 
for it seemed to convert her into a kind of maiden- 
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aunt. Yet her conscience smote her for her 
meditated falsity to Richard, her momentary 
readiness to succumb to the temptation to 
revert to him out of pique. She recoiled from 
this thought as from an act cruel and immoral. 
Was he any better suited to her now than he had 
been a month before? Was she to apply for 
comfort where she would not apply for counsel ? 
Was she to drown her vexation at losing Captain 
Severn in a passion got up for the occasion ? 
Having done the young man so bitter a wrong in 
intention, nothing would appease her magnanimous 
remorse (as time went on) but to repair it in fact 
She went so far as to regfret the harsh words she 
had cast upon him in the conservatory. He had 
been insolent and unmannerly, but he had an 
excuse. Much should be forgiven him, for he 
loved much. Even now that Gertrude had im- 
posed upon her feelings a sterner regimen than 
ever, she could not defend herself from a sweet 
and sentimental thrill — a thrill in which, as we 
have intimated, there was something of a tremor 
— at the recollection of his strident accents and 
his angry eyes. It was far from her to desire a 
renewal, however brief, of this exhibition. She 
wished simply to efface from the young man's 
morbid mind the impression that she really scorned 
him, for she knew that against such an impression 
he was capable of taking the most reckless and 
ruinous comfort 

Before many mornings had passed, accord- 
ingly, she had a horse saddled, and, dispensing 
with attendance, took her way to his straggling 
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farm. The house -door and half the windows 
stood open ; but no answer came to her repeated 
summons. She rode round to the rear of the 
house, to the barn-yard, thinly tenanted by a few 
common fowl, and across the yard to a road which, 
skirted its lower extremity and was accessible by 
an open gate. No human figure was in sight ; 
nothing was visible in the hot stillness but the 
scattered and ripening crops, over which, in spite 
of her nervous solicitude. Miss Whittaker cast the 
glance of a connoisseur. A great uneasiness filled 
her mind as she measured the wide fields, ap- 
parently abandoned by their young master, and 
reflected that she perhaps was the cause of his 
absence. Ah, where was Richard ? As she looked 
and listened in vain, her heart rose to her throat, 
and she felt herself on the point of calling wistfully 
upon his name. But her voice was stayed by the 
sound of a heavy rumble of cart-wheels, beyond a 
turn in the road. She touched up her horse and 
cantered along until she reached the bend. A 
great four-wheeled cart, laden with masses of 
newly-broken stone and drawn by four oxen, was 
slowly advancing towards her. Beside it, patiently 
cracking his whip and shouting monotonously, 
walked a young man in a slouched hat and a red 
shirt, with his trousers thrust into his dusty boots. 
As he saw Gertrude he halted a moment, amazed, 
and then advanced, flicking the air with his whip. 
Gertrude's heart went out to him in a sigh of really 
tender relief Her next reflection was that he had 
never looked so well. The truth is that, in this 
rough adjustment, the native barbarian appeared 
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to his advantage. His face and neck were browned 
by a week in the fields, his eye was clear, his step 
seemed to have learned a certain manly dignity 
from its attendance on the heavy bestial tramp. 
Gertrude, as he reached her side, pulled up her 
horse and held out her gloved fingers to his brown, 
dusty hand. He took them, looked for a moment 
into her face, and for the second time raised them 
to his lips. 

"Excuse my glove," she said, with a little 
smile. 

" Excuse mine," he answered, exhibiting his 
sunburnt, work-stained hand. 

" Richard," said Gertrude, " you never had less 
need of excuse in your life. You never looked 
half so well." 

He fixed his eyes upon her a moment " Why, 
you have forgiven me !" he exclaimed. 

**Yes, I have forgiven you — both you and 
myself. We both of us behaved very absurdly, 
but we both of us had reason. I wish you had 
come back.^' 

Richard looked about him, apparently at a loss 
for a rejoinder. " I have been very busy," he said, 
at last, with a simplicity of tone slightly studied. 
He was always wishing to produce an effect upon 
her, and it seemed to him just then that this was 
the way. 

It was a certain instinct of calculation, too, that 
forbade Gertrude to express all the joy which this 
assurance gave her. Excessive joy would have 
implied undue surprise ; and it was a part of her 
plan frankly to expect the best things of her com- 
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panion. " If you have been busy I congratulate 
you. What have you been doing?" 

" Oh, a hundred things ! I have be^n quarrying, 
and draining, and clearing, and doing a lot of chores. 
I thought the best thing was just to put my own 
hands to it I am going to make a stone fence 
along the great lot on the hill there. Wallace is 
for ever grumbling about his boundaries. I mean 
to fix them once for all. What are you laughing 
at?" 

" I am laughing at certain foolish apprehensions 
that I have been indulging for a week past 
You are wiser than I, Richard. I have no imagina- 
tion." 

" Do you mean that / have ? I haven't enough" 
to guess what you do mean." 

" Why, do you suppose, have I come over this 
morning ?" 

" Because you thought I was sulking on account 
of your having called me an idiot." 

" Sulking, or worse. What do I deserve for the 
wrong I have done you ?" 

" You have done me no wrong. You reasoned 
fairly enough. You are not obliged to know me 
better than I know myself. It's just like you to 
be ready to take back that bad word, and try to 
make yourself believe that it was unjust. But it 
was perfectly just, and therefore I have managed 
to bear it I was an idiot at that moment — a 
nasty, impudent idiot. I don't know whether 
that man had been saying sweet things to you. 
But if he had you wouldn't have objected — ^your 
face told that ; I should have been less than a 
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man, I should be unworthy of your — ^your affec- 
tion, if I had failed to see it I did see it — I 
saw it as clearly as I see those oxen now ; and 
yet I bounced in with my own ill-timed claims. 
To do so was to be an awful ass. To have been 
other than an ass would have been to have waited, 
to have backed out, to have bitten my tongue off 
before I spoke, to have done anything but what I 
did. I have no right to claim you, Gertrude, 
until I can woo you better than that It was the 
most fortunate thing in the world that you spoke 
as you did : it was even kind. It saved me all 
the misery of groping about for a starting-point 
Not to have spoken as you did would have been 
to let me off far too easy; and then, probably, I 
should have sulked, or, as you very considerately 
say, done worse. I had made a false move in the 
game, and the only thing to do was to repair it. 
But you were not obliged to know that I would 
so readily admit my move to have been false. 
Whenever I have made a fool of myself, before, I 
have been for sticking it out, and trying to turn 
all mankind — that is, you — into, a fool too, so that 
I shouldn't be an exception. But this time, I 
think, I had a kind of inspiration. I felt that my 
case was desperate. I felt that if I adopted my 
folly now I adopted it for ever. The other day I 
met a man who had just come home from Europe, 
and who spent last summer in Switzerland. He 
was telling me about the mountain-climbing over 
there — how they get over the glaciers, and all 
that He said that you sometimes came upon 
great slippery, snow-covered slopes that end short 
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off in a precipice, and that if you stumble or lose 
your footing as you cross them diagonally, why, 
you go shooting down, and you're gone ; that is, 
but for one little dodge. You have a long 
walking-pole, with a sharp end, you know, and 
as you feel yourself sliding — it's as likely as not 
to be in a sitting posture — ^you just take this and 
ram it into the snow before you, and there you 
are, stopped. The thing is, of course, to drive it 
in far enough, so that it won't yield or break ; and 
in any case it hurts infernally to come whizzing 
down upon this upright pole. But the interrup- 
tion gives you time to pick yourself up. Well, so 
it was with me the other day. I stumbled and 
fell ; I slipped, and was whizzing downward ; but 
I just drove in my pole and pulled up short. It 
nearly tore me in two ; but it saved my life." 
Richard made this speech with one hand leaning 
on the neck of Gertrude's horse, and the other on 
his own side, and with his head slightly thrown 
back and his eyes on hers. She had sat quietly 
in her saddle, looking down at him. He had 
spoken slowly and. deliberately, but without hesi- 
tation and without heat. "This is not romance, 
it's reality," thought Gertrude. And this feeling 
it was that dictated her reply, divesting it of 
sentiment so effectually as almost to make it 
sound trivial. 

"It was fortunate you had an alpenstock," 
she said. 

" I shall never travel without one again." 
" Never, at least, with a companion who has the 
bad habit of pushing you off the path." 
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" Oh, you may push all you like," said Richard, 
" I give you leave. But isn't this enough about 
myself?" 

"That's as you think." ,, j 

**Well, it's all I have to say for the present/ 
except that I am tremendously glad to see you, 
and that of course you will stay awhile." 

" But you have your work to do." 

'* Oh, I say, never you mind my work. I have 
earned my dinner this morning, if you have no 
objection ; and I propose to share it with you. 
So we will go back to the house." He turned her 
horse's head about, started up his oxen with his 
voice, and walked along beside her on the grassy 
roadside, with one hand on the horse's mane and 
the other swinging his whip. 

Before they reached the yard-gate Gertrude 
had thought over what he had just said to her. 
" Enough about himself," she said, silently echoing 
his words. " Yes, heaven be praised, it is about 
himself. I am but a means in this matter-^he 
himself, his own character, his own happiness, is 
the end." Under this conviction it seemed to her 
that her part was appreciably simplified. Richard 
was learning wisdom and self-control, and to 
exercise* his reason — such was the suit that he 
was destined to gain. Her duty was as far as 
possible to remain passive, and not to interfere 
with the working of the gods who had selected 
her as the instrument of their miracle. As they 
reached the gate Richard made a trumpet of his 
hands, .and sent a ringing summons into the fields; 
whereupon a farm-boy approached, and; with an 
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undisguised stare of amazement at Gertrude, took 
charge of his master's team. Gertrude rode up to 
the door-step, where her host assisted her to dis- 
mount, and bade her go in and make herself at 
home, while he busied himself with the bestowal 
of her horse. She found that, in her absence, the 
old woman who administered her friend's house- 
hold had reappeared, and had laid out the pre- 
parations for his mid-day meal. By the time he 
returned, with his face and head shining from a 
fresh ablution and his shirt-sleeves decently con- 
cealed by a coat, Gertrude had apparently won the 
complete confidence of Mrs. Catching. 

Gertrude doffed her hat, and tucked up her 
riding-skirt, and sat down, face to face with her 
entertainer, over his crumpled table-cloth. The 
young man played the host very tenderly and 
naturally ; and Gertrude hardly knew whether to 
infer from his perfect self-possession that her star 
was already on the wane, or that it was higher in 
the heavens than ever. The solution of her doubts 
was not far to seek ; Richard was absolutely at his 
ease in her presence. He had told her indeed 
that she intoxicated him ; and truly, in those 
moments when she was compelled to oppose her 
quiet surfaces to his crude unrest, her whole 
presence seemed to him to have a kind of wine- 
like strength. He had told her that she was an 
enchantress, and this assertion, too, had its measure 
of truth. But her spell was a steady one ; it 
sprang not from her beauty, her wit, her grace — 
it sprang from her character. In other words, 
Gertrude exercised the magnificent power of 
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making her lover forget her face. Agreeably to 
this fact, his most frequent feeling when he was 
with her was a consciousness of the liberty to be 
still — a sensation not unlike that which in the- 
early afternoon, as he lounged in his orchard with 
a pipe, he derived from the sight of the hot, 
vaporous hills. He was innocent of that delicious 
trouble which Gertrude's thoughts had touched 
upon as a not unnatural result of her visit, and 
which another woman's fancy would perhaps have 
demanded as an indispensable proof of its success. 
" Porphyro grew faint," the poet assures us, as he 
stood in Madeline's chamber on Saint Agnes's eve. 
But Richard did not in the least grow faint now 
that his mistress was actually filling his musty old 
room with her voice, her touch, her looks ; that 
she was sitting in his unfrequented chairs, trailing 
her skirt over his faded carpet, casting her per- 
verted image upon his cheap mirror, and breaking 
his daily bread. He was not fluttered when he 
sat at her well-served table and trod her muffled 
floors — why then should he be fluttered now? 
Miss Whittaker was herself in all places, and 
(once granted that she was not in trouble) to be 
at her side was to drink peace as fully in one 
place as in another. 

Richard accordingly ate a great working -day 
dinner in Gertrude's despite, and she ate a small 
one for his sake. She asked questions, moreover, 
and offered counsel, with very sisterly freedom. 
She deplored the rents in his table-cloth and the 
dismemberments of his furniture ; and although 
by no means absurdly fastidious in the matter of 
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household elegance, she could not but think that 
Richard would be a happier and a better man if 
he were a little more comfortable. She forbore, 
however, to criticise the poverty of his domestic 
arrangements, for she felt that the obvious answer 
was that such a state of things was the penalty 
of his living alone ; and it was desirable, under 
the circumstances, that this idea should remain 
inarticulate. 

When at last Gertrude began to bethink herself 
of going, Richard broke a long silence by the follow- 
ing question : " Gertrude, do you love that man ?" 

" My dear sir," she said, " I refused to tell you 
before, because you asked the question as a right: 
Of course you do so no longer. No — I don't 
love him. I have been near it — but I have 
missed it. And now good-bye." 

For a week after her visit Richard worked with 
renewed tenacity and felt like a hero. But one 
morning he woke up with all his courage gone, 
and limpness and languor in its place. He 
had been straining his faith in himself to an 
extreme tension, and the chord had suddenly 
snapped. In the hope that Gertrude's tender 
fingers might repair it he rode over to her, to- 
wards evening. On his way through the village 
he found people gathered in knots, reading fresh 
copies of the Boston newspapers over each other's 
shoulders, and learned that tidings had just come 
of a great battle in Virginia, which was also a 
great defeat. He procured a copy of the paper 
from a man who had done with it, and made haste 
to Gertrude's dwelling. 

VOL. III. E 
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She received his story with all the passionate 
imprecations and r^^ets that were then in 
fashion. Before long Major Luttrel presented 
himself, and for half-an-hour there was no talk 
but about the battle. The talk, however, was 
chiefly between Gertrude and the Major, who 
found considerable ground for differing opinion, 
she being a rabid Republican, and he in cool 
opposition. Richard sat by, listening apparently, 
but with the detachment of one to whom the 
matter of the discourse was of much less interest 
than the manner of those engaged in it At last, 
when tea was announced, Gertrude told her friends, 
very frankly, that she would not invite them to 
remain — that her heart was too heavy with her 
country's woes and with visions of carnage and 
suffering, to allow her to play the hostess — ^and 
that in short she was in the humour to be alone. 
Of course there was nothing for the gentlemen 
but to obey : but Richard went out cursing the 
law under which, in the hour of his mistress's 
sorrow, his company was a bore, not a cure. He 
watched in vain, as he bade her farewell, for 
some little sign that she would like him to 
stay but that as she wished to get rid of his 
companion civility demanded she should dismiss 
them both. No such sig^ was forthcoming, for 
the simple reason that Gertrude was sensible of 
no such undercurrent The men mounted their 
horses in silence, and rode slowly along the lane 
which led from Miss Whittaker's stables to the 
highroad. As they approached the top of the 
lane they perceived in the twilight a mounted 
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figure coming towards them. Richard's heart 
began to beat with an angry foreboding, which 
was confirmed as the rider drew near and dis- 
closed the features of Captain Severn. Major 
Luttrel and he, being bound to exchange some 
greeting, pulled up their horses ; and as an attempt 
to pass them in narrow quarters would have been 
a greater incivility than even Richard was prepared 
to commit, he likewise halted. 

"This is ugly news, isn't it?" said Severn. 
" It has determined me to go back to-morrow." 

"Go back where?" asked Richard. 

" To my regiment." 

"Are you quite on your feet?" asked Major 
Luttrel. " How is that hole in your side?" 

" It's so much better that I believe it can finish 
getting well down there as easily as here. Good- 
bye, Major; perhaps we shall meet again." And 
he shook hands with Major Luttrel. " Good-bye, 
Mr. Maule." And, somewhat to Richard's surprise, 
he stretched over and held out his hand to him. 

Richard felt that it was tremulous, and, looking 
hard into his face, thought he saw there a kind 
of agitation, of choked emotion. Hereupon his 
fancy coursed back to Gertrude, sitting where he 
had left her, in the sentimental twilight, alone 
with her heavy heart. With a word, he reflected, 
a single little word, a look, a gesture, this happy 
man whose hand I hold can heal her distress. 
" Oh," he cried to himself, " that by this hand I 
might hold him fast for ever !" 

It seemed to the Captain that Richard's grasp 
was needlessly protracted and severe. " What a fist 
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the young horse-breaker has!" he thought "Good- 
bye," he repeated aloud, disengaging himself. 

"Good-bye," said Richard. And then he 
added, he hardly knew why, " Are you going to 
bid good-bye to Miss Whittaker?" 

" Of course I am. Isn't she at home ?" 

Whether Richard really paused or not before 
he answered, he never knew. There suddenly 
arose such a tumult in his bosom <hat it seemed 
to him several moments before he became con- 
scious of his reply. But it is probable that to 
Severn it came only too soon. 

" No," said Richard ; " she's not at home. She 
is out for the evening. We have just been calling." 
As he spoke he shot a glance at his companion, 
armed with a challenge of his impending denial. 
But the Major just met his glance and then 
dropped his eyes. This slight motion was a 
horrible revelation — he had served the Major too ! 

" Dear me, Fm so sorry," said Severn, slacking 
his rein — ^** I'm so very sorry!" And from his 
saddle he looked down toward the house more 
longingly and regretfully than he knew. 

Richard felt himself turning from pale to con- 
suming crimson. There was a simple sincerity 
in Severn's words which was almost irresistible. 
For a moment he was on the point of shouting 
out a loud denial of his falsehood. " She is there, 
she's alone and in tears, awaiting you ! Go to 
her — and be damned!" But before he could 
gather his words into his throat they were arrested 
by Major Luttrel's cool, clear voice, which, in its 
urbanity, seemed to mock at retractation. 
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" My dear Captain," said the Major, " I shall 
be very glad to take charge of any message." 

" Thank you. Major. Pray do. Say how ex- 
tremely sorry I was. It was my last chance. 
Good-bye again." And Captain Severn hastily 
turned his horse about, gave him his spurs and 
galloped away, leaving his friends standing alone 
in the middle of the road. As the sound of his 
retreat expired, Richard, in spite of himself, drew 
a long breath. He sat motionless in the saddle, 
hanging his head. 

" Mr. Maule," the Major remarked at last, " that 
was very brilliantly done." 

Richard lopked up. " I never told a lie before 
— never !" 

** Upon my soul, then, you did it uncommonly 
well. You did it so well I almost believed you. 
No wonder pioor Severn did !" 

Richard was silent ; then suddenly he broke 
out, " In God's name, sir, why don't you call me 
a blackguard ? I have done a beastly act !" 

" Oh come," said the Major, " you needn't mind 
that with me. We will take everything that's 
proper in the way of remorse for granted — con- 
sider that said. I feel bound to let you know 
that I am really much obliged to you. If you 
hadn't stopped him off, how do you know but 
that I might have done so ?" 

"If you had, I would have given you the lie in 
your teeth." 

" Would you, indeed ? It's very fortunate, then, 
that I held my tongue. If you will have it so, I 
won't deny that your little invention sounded very 
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Ugly. I'm devilish glad I didn't have anything 
to do with it, if you come to that" 

Richard felt his wit sharpened by his red-hot 
scorn-7— a scorn far greater for his companion than 
for himself " I am glad to hear that it did sound 
^S'y* To me it seemed beautiful, holy, just 
For the space of a moment it seemed absolutely 
right that I should say what I did. But you 
saw my fault in its horrid nakedness, and yet you 
let it pass. You have no excuse." 

"I beg your pardon. You are immensely 
ingenious, but you are remarkably wrong. Are 
you going to make out that I am the guilty 
party ? Upon my word, you are a cool hand. I 
liave an excuse. I have the excuse of being 
interested in Miss Whittaker's not having other 
people running after her." 

" So I suppose. But you have no disinterested 
regard for her. Otherwise " 

Major Luttrel laid his hand on Richard's bridle. 
** Mr. Maule," said he, " I have no wish to talk 
metaphysics over this matter. You had better 
say no more. I know that your feelings are not 
of an enviable kind, and I am therefore prepared 
to be good-natured with you. But you must be 
civil yourself You have done a nasty thing, you 
are ashamed of it, and you wish to shift the re- 
sponsibility upon me, which is more shabby still. 
My advice is that you behave like a man of spirit 
and swallow your little scruples. I trust you 
are not going to make a fool of yourself by any 
apology or any fancied reparation. As for its 
having seemed holy and just to do what you did. 
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that is mere gammon. A fib is a fib, and as such 
is often excusable. As anything else — as a thing 
beautiful, holy, or just — it's quite inexcusable. 
Yours was a fib to you, and a fib to me. It 
serves me, and I accept it. I suppose you under- 
stand me. I adopt it You don't suppose it was 
because I was frightened by those big black eyes 
of yours that I held my tongue. As for my 
having a disinterested regard for Miss Whittaker, 
I have no report to make to you about it I will 
simply say that I intend, if possible, to marry 
her." 

"She'll not have you. She'll never marry a 
cold-blooded cheat." 

" I think she'll prefer him to a hot-blooded one. 
Do you want to pick a quarrel with me ? Do 
you want to make me lose my temper ? I shall 
refuse you that satisfaction. You have been a 
coward, and you want to frighten some one before 
you go to bed to make up for it. Touch me and 
I'll kill you, but I propose not to notice your 
animadversions. Have you anything to say? 
No? Well, then, good evening." And Major 
Luttrel started away. 

It was with white rage that Richard was dumb. 
Had he been but a cat's-paw after all ? Heaven 
forbid ! He sat irresolute for an instant, and then 
turned suddenly and cantered back to Gertrude's 
gate. Here he stopped again ; but after a short 
pause he went in over the gravel, with a fast- 
beating heart, wishing Luttrel had been there to 
see him. For a moment he fancied he heard the 
sound of the Major's returning steps. If he would 
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only come and find him at confession — ^it would 
be so easy to confess before him ! He went along 
beside the house to the front, and stopped beneath 
the open window of the drawing-room. 

" Gertrude I " he cried softly, from his saddle. 

Gertrude immediately appeared. "Mercy — -youT 
she exclaimed. 

Her voice was neither harsh nor sweet ; but 
her words and her intonation recalled vividly to 
Richard's mind the scene in the conservatory, and 
they seemed to him keenly expressive of disap- 
pointment. He was invaded by a mischievous 
conviction that she had been expecting Captain 
Severn, or that at the least she had mistaken 
his voice for the Captain's. The truth is she 
had half imagined it might be — Richard's call 
having been little more than a loud whisper. 
The young man sat looking up at her, silent. 

" What do you want ? " . she asked. " Can I do 
anything for you ? " 

Richard was not destined to do his duty that 
evening. A certain indefinable dryness of tone 
on Gertrude's part was the inevitable result of her 
finding that this whispered invocation came from 
poor Richard. She had been following .her own 
thoughts. Captain Severn had told her a fort- 
night before that, in case of news of a defeat, he 
should not await the expiration of his leave of 
absence to return. Such news had now come, 
and it was clear to her that her friend would 
immediately take his departure. Naturally he 
would come and bid her farewell, and still more 
naturally she had her vision of what might pass 
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between them at such a crisis. To tell the whole 
truth, it was under the pressure of these reflections 
that, twenty minutes before, Gertrude had dismissed 
our two gentlemen. That this long story should 
be told in the dozen words with which she greeted 
Richard will seem strange to the disinterested 
reader. But in those words poor Richard, with a 
lover's clairvoyance, read it at a single glance. 
The same rush of resentment, the same sinking 
of the heart that he had felt in the conservatory 
took possession of him once more. To be witness 
of Severn's passion for Gertrude — that he could 
endure. To be witness of Gertrude's passion 
for Severn — against that obligation his reason 
rebelled. 

" What is it you wish, Richard ? " Gertrude 
repeated. " Have you forgotten anything ? " 

"Nothing — nothing!" cried the young man. 
" It's no matter." 

He gave a great pull at his bridle, and almost 
brought his horse back on his haunches, and then, 
wheeling him about on himself, he thrust in his 
spurs and galloped out of the gate. 

On the highway he came upon Major Luttrel, 
who stood looking down the lane. 

" I'm going to the devil, sir ! " cried Richard. 
" Give me your hand on it." 

Luttrel held out his hand. " My poor young 
man," said he, " you are quite out of your mind. 
I'm sorry for you. You haven't been making a 
fool of yourself?" 

"I haven't made it better — I have made it 
worse ! " 
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Luttrel didn't quite understand, but he breathed 
more freely. "You had better go home and go 
to bed," he said. " You will make yourself ill by 
all these gyrations. 

" I — I'm afraid to go hon^," said Richard, in a 
broken voice. " For God's sake, come with me !" 
— and the wretched fellow burst into tears. " I 
am too bad for any company but yours," he cried, 
in his sobs. 

The Major winced, but he took pity. " Come, 
come," said he, " we shall wriggle through. I will 
go home with you." 

They rode off together. That night Richard 
went to bed miserably drunk ; although Major 
Luttrel had left him at ten o'clock, adjuring him 
to drink no more. He awoke the next morning 
in a violent fever ; and before evening the doctor, 
whom one of his hired men had brought to his 
bedside, had come and looked grave and pro- 
nounced him very ill. 



VI. 



In country districts, where life is quiet, small 
accidents loom large ; and accordingly Captain 
Severn's sudden departure for his regiment became 
very rapidly known among Gertrude's neighbours. 
She herself heard it from her coachman, who had 
heard it in the village, where the Captain had been 
seen to take the early train. She received the 
news calmly enough to outward appearance, but a 
great tumult rose and died in her breast. He had 
gone without a word of farewell ! Perhaps in the 
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hurry of sudden preparation he had not had time 
to call upon her. Still, bare civility would have 
dictated his dropping her a line of writing — he who 
must have read in her eyes the feeling which her 
lips refused to utter, and who had been indebted 
to her for considerable attentions. It was not 
often that Gertrude threw back into her friends' 
teeth their acceptance of the hospitality which it 
had been placed in her power to offer them ; but if 
she now mutely reproached Captain Severn with 
ingratitude, it was because he had failed further than 
in appearing to forget what she had done for him 
— he had also lost all remembrance of the way she 
had done it. It is but natural to expect that our 
dearest friends will give us credit for our deepest 
feelings ; and Gertrude had constituted Edmund 
Severn her dearest friend. She had not, indeed, 
asked his assent to this arrangement, but she had 
made it the occasion of all kinds of tacit vows ; 
she had given him the flower of her womanly 
charity, and, when his moment came, he had 
turned from her without a look. Gertrude shed 
no tears. It seemed to her that she had given 
her friend tears enough, and that to expend her 
soul in weeping would be to waste something that 
was now too precious. She would think no more 
of Edmund Severn. He should be as little to her 
for the future as she was to him. 

It was very easy to make this resolution : to 
keep it Gertrude found another matter. She 
could not think of the war, she could not talk with 
her neighbours of current . events, she could not 
take up a newspaper, without reverting to her 
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absent friend. She was haunted with the idea 
that he had not allowed himself- time really to 
recover, and that a fortnight's exposure would 
send him back to the hospital. At last it occurred 
to her that common decency required that she 
should make a call upon Mrs. Martin, the Captain's 
sister; and a vague impression that this lady 
might be the depositary of some farewell message 
— perhaps of a letter — ^which she was awaiting her 
convenience to present, led her at once to under- 
take this social duty. The carriage which had 
been ordered for her projected visit was at the 
door when, within a week after Severn's departure, 
Major Luttrel was announced. Gertrude received 
him in her bonnet. His first care was to present 
Captain Severn's message of good-bye, together with 
his regrets that he had not had a spare moment 
to come and see her. As Luttrel performed this 
office he watched his hostess narrowly, and 
was considerably reassured by the unflinching 
composure with which she listened to it. The 
turn he had given to Severn's farewell had been 
the fruit of much mischievous cogitation. It had 
seemed to him that, for his purposes, to repre- 
sent the absent officer as alluding hastily and 
mechanically to Miss Whittaker would be better 
than to represent him as not alluding at all, for 
that would have left a boundless void for the 
exercise of Gertrude's fancy. And he had reasoned 
well ; for although he was tempted to infef from 
her calmness that his shot Jiad fallen short of the 
mark, yet in spite of her silent and almost smiling 
assent to his words it had made but one bound to 
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her heart. Before many minutes she felt that 
Captain Severn's* excuise had done her a world of 
good. " He had not a spare moment !" Indeed, 
as she took to herself its full expression of 
indifference, she felt that her hard, forced smile 
was deepening into a sign of lively gratitude to 
the Major. 

Major Luttrel had still another task to perform. 
He had spent half-an-hour on the preceding day 
at Richard's bedside, having ridden over to the 
farm, in ignorance of his illness, to see how 
matters stood with him. The reader will already 
have surmised that the Major was not a person of 
fastidious delicacy : he will therefore be the less 
surprised and shocked to hear that the sight of 
the poor young man — ^prostrate, fevered, delirious, 
and to all appearance rapidly growing worse— filled 
him with an emotion by no means akin to despair. 
In plain terms, he was very glad to find Richard 
a prisoner in bed. He had been racking his 
brains for a scheme to keep his young friend out 
of the way, and now, to his exceeding satisfaction, 
the doctors relieved him of this troublesome care. 
If Richard was booked for typhoid fever, which his 
symptoms seemed to indicate, he would not, even 
assuming that he should get well, be able to leave 
his room for many weeks. In a month much 
might be done; with energy everything might 
be done. The reader has been all but directly 
informed that the Major's present purpose was to 
possess himself of Mi^s Whittaker's confidence, 
hand and fortune. He had no money and he 
had many needs, and he was so well advanced 
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in life — ^being thirty-six years of age — that he had 
no heart to think of building up by slow degrees 
a career which had not yet taken the luxurious 
shape he desired. A man of refined tastes, too, 
he had become sensible, as he approached middle 
age, of the many advantages of a well-appointed 
home. He had therefore decided that a wealthy 
marriage would spread the carpet of repose. A 
girl of rather a fainter outline than Gertrude would 
have been the woman — ^we cannot say of his heart ; 
but, as he argued, beggars can't be choosers. 
Gertrude was a young lady with standards of her 
own ; but, on the whole, he was not afraid of her 
— he was abundantly prepared to do his duty. 
He had, of course, as became a man of observa- 
tion, duly weighed his drawbacks against his 
advantages ; and after all his arithmetic there 
was a balance in his favour. The only serious 
difficulty in his path was the possibility that, 
on hearing of Richard's illness, Gertrude, with her 
confounded benevolence, would take a fancy to 
nurse him in person, and that in the course of her 
ministrations his delirious ramblings would force 
upon her mind the damning story of the decep- 
tion practised upon Captain Severn. There was 
nothing for it but boldly to face this risk. As for 
that other fact, which many men of a feebler spirit 
would have deemed an invincible obstacle, Luttrel's 
masterly understanding had immediately converted 
it into the prime agent of success — the fact, 
namely, that Gertrude's affections were already 
engaged. Such knowledge as he possessed of the 
relations between Miss Whittaker and his comrade 
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in the Volunteers he had gained by simply watch- 
ing and taking little notes. These had been 
numerous, and on the whole his knowledge was 
accurate. It was at least what he might have 
termed a good working knowledge. He had 
calculated on a passionate reactionary impulse on 
Gertrude's part, consequent on Severn's apparent 
delinquency. He knew that in a generous woman 
such an impulse, if left to itself, would not go very 
far ; but on this point it was that his policy bore. 
He would not leave it to itself: he would take it 
gently into his hands, spin it out, play upon it, and 
mould it into a clue which should lesid him to the 
point he wanted to reach. He thus counted much 
upon his skill and his tact ; but he likewise placed 
a becoming degree of reliance upon his fine 
personal qualities — qualities a little too stiff and 
solid perhaps to be called charms, but thoroughly 
adapted to inspire confidence. The Major was 
not a handsome fellow ; he left that to people 
who hadn't the beauty of cleverness : but his ugli- 
ness was of a masculine, aristocratic, intelligent 
stamp. His figure, moreover, was good enough 
to compensate for the absence of a straight nose 
and a fine mouth ; and he looked like a man 
of action who was at the same time a man of 
culture and of society. 

In her sudden anxiety on Richard's behalf 
Gertrude soon forgot her selfish heart -ache. 
The carriage which was to have conveyed her to 
Mrs. Martin's was used for a more disinterested 
purpose. The Major, prompted by a strong faith 
in the salutary force of his own presence, having 
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obtained her permission to accompany her, they 
set out for the farm and soon found themselves 
in Richard's darkened room. The young man 
was immersed in a sleep from which it was 
judged imprudent to arouse him. Gertrude, sigh- 
ing as she compared his bare bedroom with her 
own upholstered quarters, drew up a mental list of 
objects indispensable which she would immediately 
send him. Not that he had not received, however, 
a sufficiency of homely care. The doctor was 
assiduous, and old Mrs. Catching full of rough 
good-sense. 

" He asks very often after you. Miss," she' said, 
addressing Gertrude, but with a sly glance at the 
Major. "But I think you had better not come 
too often. I am afraid you would work him oip 
more than you would quiet him." 

" I. am afraid you would. Miss Whittaker," 
remarked the Major, who could have hugged Mrs. 
Catching. 

" Why should I work him up ?" asked Gertrude. 
" I am used to sick-rooms. I nursed my father 
for a year and a half" 

" Oh, it's very well for an old woman like me, 
but it's no place for a fine young lady with a 
tail to her gown," said the goodwife, looking at 
Gertrude's muslins and laces. 

" I am not so fine as to desert a friend in 
distress," said Gertrude. **I shall come again, 
and if it makes the poor fellow worse to see me, 
I shall stay away. I am ready to do anything 
that will help him to get well." 

It had already occurred to her that in his 
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unnatural state Richard might find her presence 
a source of irritation, and she was prepared to 
remain in the background. As she returned to 
her carriage she caught herself reflecting with so 
much pleasure upon Major Luttrel's kindness in 
expending a couple of hours of his valuable time 
on so unprofitable an object that, by way of ex- 
pressing her satisfaction, she invited him to come 
home and dine with her. 

After a short interval she paid Richard a second 
visit, in company with Miss Pendexter. He was 
a great deal worse ; he lay there emaciated, ex- 
hausted, stupid ; the issue seemed very doubtful. 
Gertrude immediately pushed on to the county- 
town, which was larger than her own, sought out a 
professional nurse, and arranged with her to relieve 
Mrs. Catching, who was worn out with sitting- 
up. For a fortnight, moreover, she received 
constant tidings from the young man's physician. 
During this fortnight Major Luttrel carried on 
his siege. 

It may be said, to his credit, that he. had by no 
means conducted his suit upon that narrow pro- 
gramme which he had drawn up at the outset. 
He very soon discovered that Gertrude's rancour 
— if rancour there was — was a substance impalp- 
able to any tactile process that he was master 
of, and he had accordingly set to work to woo 
her like an honest man, from day to day, from 
hour to hour, trusting so devoutly for success to 
momentary inspiration that he felt his suit digni- 
fied by a certain flattering faux air of genuine 
passion. He occasionally reminded himself, how- 
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ever, that he might really be more indebted to 
the favour of accidental contrast than Gertrude's 
life-long reserve — for it was certain she would 
not depart from it — would ever allow him to 
measure* 

It was as an honest man, then — a man of 
impulse and of action — that Gertrude had begun 
to like him. She was not slow to perceive what 
he was " after," as they said in that part of the 
world ; and she was almost tempted at times to 
tell him frankly that she would spare him the 
intermediate steps and meet him at the goal 
without further delay. She knew very well that 
she should never fall in love with him, but it 
was conceivable she might live with him happily. 
An immense weariness had somehow come upon 
her, and a sickening sense of loneliness. A vague 
suspicion that her money had done her an incur- 
able wrong inspired her with a profound disgust 
for the care of it. She felt cruelly hedged out 
from human sympathy by her bristling posses- 
sions. " If I had had five hundred dollars a year," 
she said, in a frequent parenthesis, " I might have 
pleased him." Hating her wealth, accordingly, 
and chilled by her isolation, the temptation was 
strong upon her to give herself up to this wise, 
brave gentleman who seemed to have adopted 
such a happy medium betwixt loving her for her 
fortune and fearing her for it. Would she not 
always stand between men who would represent 
the two extremes? She should make herself 
decently secure by an alliance with Major Luttrel. 

One evening, on presenting himself, Luttrel 
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read these thoughts so clearly in her eyes that he 
made up his mind to speak. But his mind was 
burdened with a couple of facts of which it was 
necessary that he should disembarrass it before it 
could enjoy the freedom of action the occa- 
sion required. In the first place, then, he had 
been over to see Richard Maule, and had found 
him suddenly and unexpectedly better. It was 
unbecoming, however — it was impossible — that he 
should allow Gertrude to dwell long on this 
pleasant announcement. 

" I tell the good news first," he said, gravely. 
" I have some very bad news, too. Miss Whittaker." 

Gertrude sent him a rapid glance. " Some one 
has been killed?" 

" Captain Severn has been shot," said the Major 
— " shot by a beastly guerilla." 

Gertrude was silent — no answer seemed pos- 
sible to that immitigable fact. She sat with her 
head on her hand and her elbow on the table 
beside her, looking at the figures in the carpet. 
She uttered no words of commonplace regret, but 
she felt as little capable of giving way to serious 
grief. She had lost nothing, and, to the best of 
her knowledge, he had lost nothing. She had an 
old loss to mourn — a loss a month old, which she 
had mourned as she might. To surrender herself 
to passion now would have been but to impugn the 
sincerity of what had already taken place in her 
mind. When she looked up at her companion 
she was outwardly calm, though I must add 
that a single glance of her eye directed him 
not to presume upon it. She was aware that 
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this glance betrayed her secret ; but in view 
both of Severn's death and of the Major's 
position such revelations were of little moment. 
Luttrel had prepared to act upon her hint, and 
to avert himself gently from the topic, when 
Gertrude, who had dropped her eyes again, raised 
them with a slight shudder. " I am very cold," 
she murmured. "Will you shut that window 
beside you, Major? Or stay, suppose you give 
me my shawl from the sofa." 

Luttrel brought the shawl, placed it on her 
shoulders, and sat down beside her. ** These are 
cruel times," he said, with studied simplicity. 
** It is always the best that are taken." 

" Yes, they are cruel times," Gertrude answered. 
"They make one feel cruel. They make one 
doubt of all one has learnt from one's pastors 
and masters." 

" Yes, but they teach us something new also." 

" I am sure I don't know," said Gertrude, whose 
heart was so full of bitterness That she felt almost 
malignant "They teach us how mean we are. 
War is an infamy. Major, though it is your trade. 
It's very well for you, who look at it professionally, 
and for those who go and fight ; but it's a miser- 
able business for those who stay at home, and do 
the thinking and the — the missing! It's a miser- 
able business for women ; it makes us more spite- 
ful than even" 

"Well, a little spite isn't a bad thing, in 
practice," said the Major. " War is certainly an 
abomination, both at home and in the field. But 
as wars go, Miss Whittaker, our own is a very 
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satisfactory one. It involves important issues. 
It won't leave us as it found us. We are in the 
midst of a revolution, and what is a revolution 
but a turning upside down ? It makes sad work . 
with our habits and theories — our traditions and 
convictions. But, on the other hand," Luttrel 
pursued, warming to his task, **it leaves some- 
thing untouched which is better than these — I 
mean our capacity to feel^ Miss Whittaker." And 
the Major paused until he had caught Gertrude's 
^ytSy when, having engaged them with his own, he 
proceeded. " I think that is the stronger for the 
downfall of so much else, and, upon my soul, I 
think it's in that we ought to take refuge. Don't 
you think so?" 

"To feel what?" Gertrude inquired. 

** Affection, admiration, hope!" said the Major. 
" I don't advocate fiddling while Rome is burning, 
^ you know. In fact, it's only poor unsatisfied 
devils that are tempted to fiddle. There is one 
sentiment which i^ respectable and honourable, 
and even sacred, at all times and in all places, 
whatever they may be. It doesn't depend upon 
circumstances, but they upon it ; and with its 
help, I think, we are a match for any circum- 
stances. I don't mean religion. Miss Whittaker," 
added the Major, with a significant smile. 

" If you don't mean religion," said Gertrude, " I 
suppose you mean love. That's a very different 
thing." 

" Yes, a very different thing ; so I have always 
thought, and so I am glad to hear you say. 
Some people, you know, mix them up in the 
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most extraordinary fashion. I don't regard my- 
self as an especially religious man ; in fact I 
believe I am rather remiss in that way. It's my 
nature. Half mankind are born so, or I suppose 
the affairs of this world wouldn't move. But I 
believe I am a good lover, Miss Whittaker." 

** I hope for your own sake you are. Major 
Luttrel." 

** Thank you. Do you think now you could 
entertain the idea for the sake of any one else ?" 

Gertrude neither dropped her eyes, nor shrugged 
her shoulders, nor blushed, nor whimpered. If 
anything, indeed, she turned somewhat paler than 
before, as she sustained her companion's gaze and 
prepared to answer him as directly as she might. 

" If I loved you, Major Luttrel, I should value 
the idea for my own sake." 

The Major, too, blanched a little. " I put my 
question conditionally," he answered, " and I have 
got, as I deserved, a conditional reply. I will 
speak plainly, then. Miss Whittaker. Do you 
value the fact for your own sake ? It would be 
plainer still to say. Do you love me? but I confess 
I am not brave enough for that. I will say. Can 
you? or I will even content myself with putting it 
in the conditional again, and asking you if you 
could ; although, after all, I hardly know what 
the if understood can reasonably refer to. I am 
not such a fool as to ask of any woman — ^least of 
all of you — to love me contingently. You can 
only answer for the present, and say yes or no. I 
shouldn't trouble you to say either if I didn't 
conceive that I had given you time to make up 
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your mind. It doesn't take for ever to know 
Robert Luttrel. I am not one of the great un- 
fathomable ones. We have seen each other more 
or less intimately for a good many weeks ; and as 
I am conscious, Miss Whittaker, of having shown 
you my best, I take for granted that if you don't 
fancy me now you won't a month hence, when 
you shall have seen my faults. Yes, Miss Whit- 
taker, I can solemnly say," continued the Major, 
with genuine feeling, " I have shown you my best, 
as every man is in honour bound to do who ap- 
proaches a woman with those predispositions with 
which I have approached you. I have striven 
hard to please you " — and he paused. " I can 
only say, I hope I have succeeded." 

" I should be very insensible if all your 
kindness and your politeness had been lost upon 
me," Gertrude said. 

" In heaven's name don't talk about politeness!" 
cried the Major. 

" I am deeply conscious of your devotion, and 
I am very much obliged to you for urging your 
claims so respectfully and considerately. I speak 
seriously. Major Luttrel," pursued Gertrude. "There 
is a happy medium of expression, and you have 
taken it. Now it seems to me that there is a 
happy medium of affection, with which you might 
be content. I don't love you — no, not at all. I 
question my heart, and it gives me that answer. 
The feeling that I have is not a feeling to work 
prodigies." 

" May it at least work the prodigy of allowing 
you to be my wife?" 
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Gertrude was silent a moment. " If you can 
respect a woman who gives you her hand in cold 
blood, you are welcome to mine." 

Luttrel moved his chair and took her hand. 
" Beggars can't be choosers," *said he, raising it to 
his moustache. 

"Oh, Major Luttrel, don't say that," she 
answered. " I give you a great deal ; but I keep 
a little — a little," said Gertrude, hesitating, " which 
I suppose I shall give to God." 

" Well, I shall not be jealous," said Luttrel. 

** The rest I give to you, and in return I ask a 
great deal." 

" I shall give you all." 

" No, I don't want more than I give," said 
Gertrude. 

" But, pray," asked Luttrel, with an insinuating 
smile, " what am I to do with the difference ?" 

" You had better keep it for yourself. What I 
want is your protection, sir, your advice, your sup- 
port. I want you to take me away from this place, 
even if you have to take me down to the army. 
I want to see the world under the shelter of your 
name. I shall give you a great deal of trouble. 
I am a mere mass of possessions : what I am is 
nothing to what I havoi But ever since I began 
to grow up, what I am has been the slave of what 
I have. I am weary of my chains, and you must 
help me to carry them." And Gertrude rose to 
her feet, as if to inform the Major that his audience 
was at an end. 

He still held her right hand ; she gave him the 
other. He stood looking down at her, an image 
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of manly humility, while from his silent breast 
went up a thanksgiving to favouring fortune. 

At the pressure of his hands Gertrude felt her 
bosom heave. She burst into tears. " Oh, you 
must be very kind to me ! " she cried, as he put 
his arm about her, and she dropped her head upon 
his shoulder. 

VII. 

When once Richard's health had taken a turn for 
the better, it began very rapidly to improve. 
" Until he is quite well," Gertrude said one day 
to her accepted suitor, " I should like him to hear 
nothing about our engagement He was once 
in love with me himself," she added, very frankly. 
** Did you ever suspect it ? But I hope he will 
have got better of that sad malady, too. Never- 
theless, I shall expect nothing reasonable from 
him until he is quite strong ; and as he may 
hear of my new intentions from other people, I 
propose that, for the present, we confide them 
to no one." 

" But if he asks me point-blank," said the Major, 
** what shall I answer ? " 

** It's not likely he will ask you. How should 
he suspect anything ? " 

" Oh," said Luttrel, " that gentleman is one of 
your suspicious kind." 

" Tell him we are not engaged then. A woman 
in my position may say what she pleases." 

It was agreed, however, that certain preparations 
for the marriage should meanwhile go forward in 
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secret, and that the ceremony itself should take 
place in August, as Luttrel expected to be ordered 
back into service in the autumn. At about this 
moment Gertrude was surprised to receive a short 
note from Richard, so feebly scrawled in pencil as 
to be barely legible. "Dear Gertrude," it ran, 
" don't come to see me just yet. Tm not fit to 
be seen. You would hurt me, and I should shock 
you. God bless you ! R. Maule." Miss Whit- 
taker explained his request to herself by the 
supposition that a report had come to him of 
Major Luttrel's late assiduities (which it was 
impossible should go unobserved) ; that, leaping 
at the worst, he had taken her engagement for 
granted ; and that, under this impression, he could 
not trust himself to see her. She despatched him 
an answer, telling him that she would await his 
pleasure, and that, if the doctor would consent to 
his having letters, she would meanwhile occasionally 
write to him. " She will give me good advice," 
thought Richard impatiently ; and on this point, 
accordingly, she received no account of his wishes. 
Expecting to leave her house and close it on her 
marriage, she spent many hours in wandering 
sadly over the meadow-paths and through the 
woodlands which she had known from her child- 
hood. She had thrown aside the last ensigns of 
filial regret, and now walked, sad and splendid, in 
bright colours which those who knew her well 
must have regarded as a kind of self- defiance. 
It would have seemed to a stranger that, for a 
woman who had freely chosen a companion for 
life, she was curiously spiritless and sombre. As 
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she looked at her pale cheeks and dull eyes in the 
mirror she felt ashamed that she had no fairer 
countenance to offer to her destined lord. She 
had lost her single beauty, her smile, and she 
would make but a ghastly figure at the altar. " I 
ought to wear a calico dress and an apron," she 
said to herself, " and not this glaring finery." But 
she continued to wear her finery, and to lay out 
her money, and to perform all her old duties to 
the letter. After the lapse of what she deemed a 
sufficient interval she went to see Mrs. Martin, 
and to listen dumbly to her narration of her 
brother's death and to her simple eulogies. 

Major Luttrel performed his part quite as 
bravely, and much more successfully. He observed 
neither too many things nor too few ; he neither 
presumed upon his success nor hung back from the 
next steps. Having, on his side, received no prohi- 
bition from Richard, he made his way back to the 
farm, trusting that with the return of reason his 
young friend might be disposed to renew that 
anomalous alliance in which, on the hapless evening 
of Captain Severn's farewell, he had taken refuge 
against his despair. In the long, languid hours of 
his early convalescence Richard had found time 
to survey his position, to summon back piece by 
piece the immediate past, and to frame a general 
scheme for the future. But more vividly than 
anything else there had finally disengaged itself 
from his meditations a kind of horror of Robert 
Luttrel. 

It was in this humour that the Major found him ; 
and as he looked at the young man's gaunt 
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shoulders, supported by pillows, at his face, so livid 
and aquiline, at his great dark eyes, which seemed 
to shine with the idea of their possessor's taking a 
fresh start, it struck him that an invincible spirit 
had been sent from a better world to breathe con- 
fusion upon his hopes. If Richard hated the Major, 
the reader may guess whether the Major loved 
Richard. Luttrel was amazed at his first remark. 

" I suppose you have got her by this time," 
Richard said, calmly enough. 

*' Not quite," answered the Major. ** There's a 
chance for you yet" 

To this Richard made no rejoinder. Then, 
suddenly, " Have you had any news of Captain 
Severn ? " he asked. 

For a moment the Major was perplexed at his 
question. He had supposed that the news of 
Severn's death would have come to Richard's ears, 
and he had been half curious, half apprehensive 
as to its affect But an instant's reflection now 
assured him that the young man's estrangement 
from his neighbours had kept him hitherto, and 
might still keep him, in ignorance of the truth. 
Hastily, therefore, and inconsiderately, the Major 
determined to make this ignorance ' last a little 
longer; it was always so much gained. "No," said 
he, " I have had no news. Severn and I are not 
on writing terms." 

The next time Luttrel came to the farm he 
found the master sitting up in a cushioned, chintz- 
covered arm-chair, which Gertrude had sent him 
the day before out of her own dressing-room. 

" Have you got her yet?" asked Richard. 
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The note of provocation in his tone was so 
strong that the Major ceased to temporise. " Yes, 
I have * got ' her, as you elegantly express it. We 
are engaged to be married." 

The young man's face betrayed no emotion. 

" Are you reconciled to it ?" asked Luttrel. 

** Yes — so far as doing anything goes." 

"What in the name of all that's conceited 
could you do ? Explain yourself." 

" A man in my state can't explain himself. I 
mean that, however much I hate you, I shall 
accept Gertrude's marriage." 

" It will be very kind of you. And you will be 
a wise man," the Major added. 

"lam growing wise. I feel like Solomon on 
his throne, in this chair. But I confess, sir, I don't 
see how she could have you." 

" Well, there's no accounting for tastes," said the 
Major,, good-humouredly. 

" Yes, but I thought hers was better." 

They came to no more express understanding 
than this with regard to the future. Richard con- 
tinued to grow stronger, and to put off, in the 
same measure, the renewal of his intercourse with 
Gertrude. A month before he would have re- 
sented as an insult the intimation that he should 
ever be so resigned to lose her as he found himself 
now. He would not see her for two reasons : 
first, because he felt that it would be — or that at 
least, in reason, it ought to be — a painful experi- 
ence to look upon his old mistress with a coldly 
critical eye ; and secondly, because, justify to him- 
self as he would his new-born indifference, he 
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could not entirely cast away the suspicion that it 
was a last remnant of disease, and that, when, he 
stood on his legs again under the sky and among 
those natural things with which he had long since 
established a sort of sensuous communion, he would 
feel, as with a tumultuous rush, the return of 
his impetuous manhood and of his old capacity. 
When he had smoked a pipe in the outer sunshine, 
when he had settled himself once more to the long 
elastic bound of his mare, then he would see Ger- 
trude. The reason of the change which had come 
upon him was that she had disappointed him — 
she who had used to seem to him above his 
measure altogether. She had accepted Major 
Luttrel, a man whom he despised ; she had so 
mutilated her magnificent nature as to match it 
with his. The validity of his dislike to the Major, , 
Richard did not trouble himself to examine. He 
accepted it as an unerring instinct ; and, indeed, 
he might have asked himself, had he not sufficient 
proof? Moreover he laboured under the sense of 
a gratuitous wrong. He had suffered a great 
torment of remorse to drive him into brutishness, 
and thence to the very gates of death, for an offence 
which he had deemed mortal, and which was, after 
all, but a phantasm of his excited conscience. 
What a fool he had been — a fool for his passionate 
fears, and a fool for his penitence ! Marriage with 
Major Luttrel — such was the end of Gertrude's 
imagined anguish. Such, too, we hardly need add, 
was the end of that idea of reparation which had 
been so formidable to Luttrel. Richard had been 
generous; he would now be just 
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Far from impeding his recovery, these reflections 
hastened it One morning in the beginning of 
August Gertrude received notice that he was in 
her house. It was a still, sultry day, and Miss 
Whittaker, her habitual pallor deepened by the 
oppressive heat, was sitting alone, in a white 
morning-dress, languidly fanning aside at once the 
droning flies and her equally importunate thoughts. 
She found the young man standing in the middle 
of the drawing-room, booted and spurred. 

"Well, Richard," she exclaimed, with some 
feeling, "at last you are willing to see me !" 

As his eyes fell upon her he started and stood 
almost paralysed, heeding neither her words nor 
her extended hand. It was not Gertrude he saw, 
but her ghost. 

" In heaven's name, what has happened to you ?" 
he cried. " Have j^« been sick too?" 

Gertrude tried to smile, in feigned surprise at 
his surprise ; but her muscles relaxed. Richard's 
words and looks reflected more vividly than any 
mirror the blighted state of her person, the ex- 
treme misery of her soul. She felt herself growing 
faint. She moved backward to a sofa, and sank 
down. 

Then Richard felt as if the room were revolving 
about him and his throat were choked with im- 
precations — as if his old extravagant passion had 
again taken possession of him, like a mingled 
legion of devils and angels. It was through the 
most unexpected pity that his love returned. He 
went forward and dropped on his knees at Ger- 
trude's feet. "Speak to me!" he cried, seizing 
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her hands. " Are you unhappy ? Is your heart 
broken? Oh Gertrude ! what have you come to ?" 

Gertrude drew her hands from his grasp and 
rose to her feet "Get up, Richard," she said. 
" Don't talk so wildly. I am not well. I am very 
glad to see you. You look well." 

"I have got my strength again — ^and mean- 
while you have been failing. You are unhappy, 
you are wretched ! Don't say you are not, Ger- 
trude : it's as plain as day. You are breaking 
your heart," 

" The same old Richard!" said Gertrude, trying 
to smile again. 

" Would that you were the same old Gertrude ! 
Don't try to smile ; you can't !" 

"I shall r said Gertrude, desperately. "I am 
going to be married, you know." 

" Yes, I know. I don't congratulate you." 

" I have not counted upon that honour, Richard. 
I shall have to do without it." 

"You will have to do without a great many 
things !" cried Richard, horrified by what seemed 
to him her blind self-immolation. 

" I have all I ask," said Gertrude. 

" You haven't all / ask, then ! You haven't all 
your friends ask." 

" My friends are very kind, but I marry to suit 
myself" 

"You have not suited yourself!" retorted the 
young man. " You have suited — -God knows what! 
— ^your pride, your despair, your desolation !" As 
he looked at her the secret history of her weak- 
ness seemed to become plain to him, and he felt a 
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desire to throttle the man who had taken a base 
advantage of it. " Gertrude !" he cried, " I entreat 
you to go back. It's not for my sake — Fll give 
you up — ril go a thousand miles away, and never 
look at you again. It's for your own. In the 
name of your happiness, break with that man! 
Don't fling yourself away. Buy him off, if you 
consider yourself bound. Give him your money. 
That's all he wants." 

As Gertrude listened the blood came back to 
her face and two flames into her eyes. She looked 
at Richard from head to foot. "You are not 
weak," she said, " you are in your senses, you are 
well and strong ; you shall tell me what you mean. 
You insult the best friend I have. Explain your- 
self! you insinuate odious things — speak them 
out!" Her eyes glanced toward the door, and 
Richard's followed them. Major Luttrel stood on 
the threshold. 

"Come in, sir!" cried Richard. "Gertrude 
swears she will believe no harm of you. Come 
and tell her that she's wrong ! How can you keep 
on persecuting a woman whom you have brought 
to this state? Think of what she was three 
months ago, and look at her now!" 

Luttrel received this broadside without flinching; 
he had overheard Richard's voice from the hall, 
and he had steeled his heart for the encounter. 
He assumed the air of having been so amazed by 
the young man's first words as only to have heard 
his last ; and he glanced at Gertrude mechanically, 
as if to comply with them. " What's the matter ?" 
he asked, going over to her and taking her hand ; 
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"are you ill?" Gertrude let him have her hand, 
but she forbore to meet his eyes. 

"111! of course she's ill!" cried Richard, pas- 
sionately. "She's dying — she's consuming her- 
self! I know I seem to be playing an odious 
part here, Gertrude, but, upon my soul, I can't 
help it. I look like a betrayer, an informer, a 
sneak, but I don't feel like one ! Still, I will leave 
you, if you say so." 

" Shall he go, Gertrude ?" asked Luttrel, without 
looking at Richard. 

" No. Let him stay and explain himself He 
has accused you— let him prove his case." 

" I know what he is going to say," said Luttrel. 
" It will place me in a bad light Do you still 
wish to hear it?" 

Gertrude drew her hand hastily out of Luttrel's. 
"Speak, Richard!" she cried, with a passionate 
gesture. 

" Ah, you won't enjoy it," said Richard. 
" Gertrude, I have done you a vile wrong. How 
great a wrong I never knew until I saw you to-day 
so miserably altered. When I heard that you were 
to be married I fancied that it didn't matter much, 
and that my remorse had been wasted. But I 
understand it now, and he understands it too. 
You once told me that you had ceased to love 
Captain Severn. It wasn't true — you never 
ceased to love him — you love him at this moment. 
If he were to get another wound in the next battle, 
how would you feel — ^how would you bear that ?" 
And Richard paused for an instant, with the force 
of his interrogation. 
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" For God's sake," said Gertrude, " respect the 
dead!" 

" The dead ! Is he dead ?" 

Gertrude covered her face with her hands. 

"You beast!" cried Luttrel. 

Richard turned upon him savagely. " You're 
a precious one to talk!" he roared. "You told 
me he was alive and well !" 

Gertrude made a movement of speechless dis- 
tress. 

"You would have it, my dear," said Luttrel, in 
a superior tone. 

Richard had turned pale, he began to tremble. 
" Excuse me, Gertrude," he said, hoarsely, " I have 
been deceived. Poor, unhappy woman ! Ger- 
trude," he continued, going nearer to her and 
speaking in a whisper, " / killed him." 

Gertrude fell back from him, as he approached 
her, with a look of unutterable horror. ** I and hel' 
Richard went on, pointing at Luttrel. 

Gertrude's eyes followed the direction of his 
gesture, and transferred their scorching disgust to 
her suitor. This was too much for Luttrel's 
courage. "You eternal tormentor," she moaned 
at Richard, ** speak out !" 

" He loved you, though you believed he didn't," 
said Richard. " I saw it the first time I looked 
at him. To every one but you it was as plain as 
day. Major Luttrel saw it too. But he was too 
modest, and he never believed you cared for him. 
The night before he went back to the army he 
came to bid you good-bye. If he had seen you 
it would have been better for every one. You 
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remember that evening, of course. We met him, 
Luttrel and I. He was all on fire — he meant to 
speak. I knew it ; you knew it, Luttrel : it was 
in his fingers' ends. I intercepted him. I turned 
him off — I lied to him and told him you were 
absent from home. I was a coward, and I did 
neither more nor less than that. I knew you 
were waiting for him. It was stronger than 
my will — I believe I should do it again. Fate 
was against him, and he went off. I came back 
to tell you, but my damnable jealousy strangled 
me. I went home and drank myself into a fever. 
I have done you a wrong that I can never repair. 
I would go hang myself if I thought it would 
help you." Richard spoke slowly, softly, explicitly, 
as if irresistible Justice in person had her hand 
upon his neck and were forcing him down upon 
his knees. In the presence of Gertrude's dismay 
nothing seemed possible but perfect self-conviction. 
In Luttrel's attitude, as he stood with his head 
erect, his arms folded, and his cold gray eye fixed 
upon the distance, it struck him that there was 
something atrociously insolent ; not insolent to 
him — for that he cared little enough — but insolent 
to Gertrude and to the dreadful solemnity of the 
hour. Richard sent the Major a look of the most 
aggressive contempt " As for Major Luttrel," he 
said, ^^ ke was but a passive spectator. No, 
Gertrude, by heaven!" he burst out; "he was 
worse than I ! I loved you, and he didn't!" 

" Our friend is correct in his facts, Gertrude," 
said Luttrel, quietly. " He is incorrect in his 
inferences. I was a passive spectator of his 
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deception. He appeared to enjoy a certain 
authority with regard to your wishes — the source 
of which I respected both of you sufficiently never 
to question — and I accepted the act which he has 
described as an exercise of it You will remember 
that you had sent us away on the ground that you 
were in no humour for company. To represent 
you, therefore, to another visitor as absent seemed 
to me rather officious, but still pardonable. You 
will consider that I was wholly ignorant of your 
relations to that visitor ; that whatever you may 
have done for others, Gertrude, to me you never 
vouchsafed a word of information on the subject, 
and that Mr. Maule's words are a revelation to 
me. But I am bound to believe nothing that he 
says. I am bound to believe that I have injured 
you only when I hear it from your own lips." 

Richard made a movement as if to break out 
upon the Major ; but Gertrude, who had been 
standing motionless, with her eyes upon the ground, 
quickly raised them, and gave him a look of 
imperious prohibition. She had listened, and she 
had chosen. She turned to Luttrel. " Major Lut- 
trel," she said, " you have been accessory to some- 
thing that has been for me a very serious pain. It 
is my duty to tell you so. I mean, of course, a 
perfectly unwilling accessory. I pity you more than 
I can tell you. I think your position more pitiable 
than mine. It is true that I never made a confidant 
of you. I never made one of Richard. I had a 
secret, and he surprised it You were less fortunate." 
It might have seemed to a dispassionate observer 
that in these last four words there was an infinitesi- 
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mal touch of tragic irony. Gertrude paused a mo- 
ment while Luttrel eyed her intently, and Richard, 
from a somewhat tardy instinct of delicacy, walked 
over to the bow-window. " This is the most dis- 
tressing moment of my life," she resumed. " I hardly 
know where my duty lies. The only thing that is 
plain to me is that I must ask you to release me 
from my engagement I ask it most humbly, Major 
Luttrel," Gertrude continued, with warmth in her 
words and a chilling coldness in her voice — a 
coldness which it sickened her to feel there, but 
which she was unable to dispel. " I can't expect 
that you should give me up easily ; I know 
that it's a great deal to ask, and " — she forced the 
chosen words out of her mouth — " I should thank 
you more than I can say if you would put some 
condition upon my release. You have done 
honourably by me, and I repay you with ingrati- 
tude. But I can't marry you." Her voice began 
to melt. " I have been false from the beginning. 
I have no heart to give you. I should make you 
a despicable wife." 

The Major, too, had listened and chosen, and 
in this trying conjuncture he set the seal to his 
character as an accomplished man. He saw that 
Gertrude's movement .was final, and he determined 
not to protest against the inscrutable. He read 
in the glance of her eye and the tone of her voice 
that the perfect dignity had fallen from his char- 
acter — that his integrity had lost its bloom ; but he 
also read her firm resolve never to admit this fact 
to her own mind nor to declare it to the world, 
and he was gratified by her forbearance. His 
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hopes, his ambitions, his visions, lay before him 
like a heap of broken glass ; but he would be as 
graceful as she was. She had divined him, but 
she had spared him. The Major was inspired. 

"You have at least spoken to the point," he 
said. " You leave no room for doubt or for hope. 
With the little light I have I can't say I under- 
stand your feelings, but I yield to them religiously. 
I believe so thoroughly that you suffer from the 
thought of what you ask of me that I will not 
increase your suffering by assuring you of my own. 
I care for nothing but your happiness. You have 
lost it, and I give you mine to replace it. And 
although it's a simple thing to say," he added, " I 
must remark that I thank you for your implicit 
faith in my integrity." And he held out his hand. 
As she gave him hers Gertrude felt horribly in 
the wrong ; and she looked into his eyes with an 
expression, so humble, so appealing, so grateful, 
that, after all, his exit may be called triumphant. 

When he had gone Richard turned from the 
window with a tremendous sense of relief. He 
had heard Gertrude's speech, and he knew that 
perfect justice had not been done ; but still there 
was enough to be thankful for. Yet now that his 
duty was accomplished, he was conscious of a 
sudden lassitude. Mechanically he looked at 
Gertrude, and almost mechanically he came to- 
wards her. She, on her side, looking at him as 
he walked slowly down the long room, his face 
indistinct against the deadened light of the white- 
draped windows behind him, marked the expres- 
sion of his figure with another pang. " He has 
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rescued me," she said to herself ; " but his passion 
has perished in the tumult. Richard," she said 
aloud, uttering the first words of vague kindness 
that came into her mind, "I forgive you." 

Richard stopped. The idea had lost its charm. 
" You are very kind," he said, wearily. " You are 
far too kind. How do you know you forgive me? 
Wait and see." 

Gertrude looked at him as she had never looked 
before ; but he saw nothing of it. He saw a sad, 
plain girl, in a white dress, nervously handling her 
fan. He was thinking of himself. If he had 
been thinking of her he would have read in her 
lingering, upward gaze that he had won her ; and 
if, so reading, he had opened his arms Gertrude 
would have come to them. We trust the reader 
is not shocked at this piece of information. She 
neither hated him nor despised him, as she ought 
doubtless in consistency to have done. She f^lt 
that there was a gallantry in him, after all, and 
in this new phase he pleased her. Richard, on 
his side, felt humbly the same truth, and he began 
to respect himself. The past had closed abruptly 
behind him, and poor tardy Gertrude had been 
shut in. The future was dimly shaping itself 
without her image. So he did not open his arms. 

" Good-bye," he said, holding out his hand. " I 
may not see you again for a long time." 

Gertrude felt as if the world were deserting her. 
"Are you going away?" she asked, tremulously. 

" I mean to sell out and pay my debts, and go 
to the war." 

She gave him her hand, and he silently shook 
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it. There was no contending against the war, 
and she gave him up. 

With their separation my story properly ends, 
and to say more would be to begin a new story. 
It is perhaps my duty, however, expressly to add 
that Major Luttrel, in obedience to a logic of his 
own, abstained from revenge ; and that, if time 
has not avenged him, it has at least rewarded him. 
General Luttrel, who lost an arm before the war 
was over, recently married Miss Van Winkel, 
of Philadelphia, and seventy thousand a year. 
Richard engaged in the defence of his country, 
with a commission in the Volunteers, obtained 
with much difficulty. He saw a great deal of 
fighting, but he has no scars to show. The 
return of peace found him in his native place, 
without a home and without resources. One of 
his first acts was to call dutifully and respectfully 
upon Miss Whittaker, whose circle of acquaintance 
was now much enlarged, and included even people 
who came from Boston to stay with her. Ger- 
trude's manner was kindness itself, but a more 
studied kindness than before. She had lost 
much of her youth ^ind her simplicity. Richard 
wondered whether she had pledged herself to 
spinsterhood, but of course he didn't ask her. 
She inquired very particularly into his material 
prospects and intentions, and offered urgently to 
lend him money, which he declined to borrow. 
When he left her he took a long walk through 
her place and beside the river, and, wandering 
back to the days when he had yearned for her 
love, assured himself that no woman would ever 
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again be to him what she had been. During his 
stay in this neighbourhood he became reconciled 
to one of the old agricultural magnates whom he 
had insulted in his unregenerate days, and through 
whom he was glad to obtain some momentary 
employment But his present position is very 
distasteful to him, and he is eager to try his 
fortunes in the West. As yet, however, he has 
lacked the means to emigrate with advantage. 
He drinks no more than is good for him. To 
speak of Gertrude's impressions of Richard would 
lead us quite too far. Shortly after his return she 
broke up her household, and came to the bold 
resolution (bold, that is, ifor a woman young, 
unmarried, and ignorant of manners in her own 
country) to spend some time in Europe. At our 
last accounts she was living in the ancient city of 
Florence. Her great wealth, of which she was 
wont to complain that it excluded her from 
human sympathy, now affords her a most efficient 
protection. She passes among her fellow-country- 
men abroad for a very independent, but a very 
contented woman; although, as she is by this 
time nearly thirty years of age, some little 
romantic episode in the past is vaguely alluded to 
as accounting for her continued celibacy. 

1867. 
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THE LAST OF THE VALERH. 

I HAD had occasion to declare more than once 
that if my god-daughter married a foreigner I 
should refuse to give her away. And yet when 
the young Conte Valerio was presented to me, in 
Rome, as her accepted and ph'ghted lover, I found 
myself looking at the happy fellow, after a 
momentary stare of amazement, with a certain 
paternal benevolence ; thinking, indeed, that from 
the pictorial point of view (she with her yellow 
locks and he with his dusky ones) they were a 
strikingly well-assorted pair. She brought him 
up to me half proudly, half timidly, pushing him 
before her and begging me with one of her dove- 
like glances to be very polite. I don't know that 
I usually miss that effect, but she was so deeply 
impressed with his grandeur that she thought it 
impossible to do him honour enough. The Conte 
Valerio's grandeur was doubtless nothing for a 
young American girl who had the air and almost 
the habits of a princess, to sound her trumpet 
about ; but she was desperately in love with him, 
and not only her heak, but her imagination, was 
touched. He was extremely handsome, and with 
a beauty which was less a matter of mere fortunate 
surface than usually happens in the handsome 
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Roman race. There was a latent tenderness in 
his admirable mask, and his grave, slow smile, if 
it suggested no great nimbleness of wit, spoke of a 
manly constancy which promised well for Martha's 
happiness. He had little of the light, inexpensive 
•urbanity of his countrymen, and there was a kind 
of stupid sincerity in his gaze ; it seemed to 
suspend response until he was sure he understood 
you. He was certainly a little dense, and I 
fancied that to a political or aesthetic question the 
response would be particularly slow. " He is 
good, and strong, and brave," the young girl 
however assured me ; and I easily believed her. 
Strong the Conte Valerio certainly was ; he had 
a head and throat like some of the busts in the 
Vatican. To my eye, which has looked at things 
now so long with the painter's purpose, it was a 
real annoyance to see such a throat rising out of 
the white cravat of the period. It sustained a 
head as massively round as that of the familiar 
bust of the Emperor Caracalla, and covered with 
the same dense sculptural crop of curls. The 
young man's hair grew superbly ; it was such hair 
as the old Romans must have had when they 
walked bareheaded and bronzed about the world. 
It made a perfect arch over his low, clear forehead, 
and prolonged itself on cheek and chin in a close, 
crisp beard, strong with its own strength and 
unstiffened by the razor. Neither his nose nor 
his mouth was delicate ; but they were powerful, 
shapely, masculine. His complexion was of a 
deep glowing brown, which no emotion would 
alter, and his large, lucid eyes seemed to stare at 
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you like a pair of polished agates. He was of 
middle stature, and his chest was of so generous 
a girth that you half expected to hear his linen 
crack with its even respirations. And yet, with 
his simple human smile, he looked neither like a 
young bullock nor a gladiator. His powerful 
voice was the least bit harsh, and his large, 
ceremonious reply to my compliment had the 
massive sonority with which civil speeches must 
have been uttered in the age of Augustus. I 
had always considered my god-daughter a very 
American little person, in all honourable meanings 
of the word, and I doubted if this sturdy young 
Latin would understand the transatlantic element 
in her nature ; but, evidently, he would make her 
a loyal and ardent lover. She seemed to me, in 
her tinted prettiness, so tender, so appealing, so 
bewitching, that it was impossible to believe he 
had not more thoughts for all this than for the 
equally pretty fortune which it yet bothered me 
to believe that he must, like a good Italian, have 
taken the exact measure of. His own worldly 
goods consisted of the paternal estate, a villa 
within the walls of Rome, which his scanty funds 
had suffered to fall into sombre disrepair. " It's 
the Villa she's in love with, quite as much as the 
Count," said her mother. " She dreams of con- 
verting the Count ; that's all very well. But she 
dreams of refurnishing the Villa !" 

The upholsterers were turned into it, I believe, 
before the wedding, and there was a great scrub- 
bing and sweeping of saloons and raking and 
weeding of alleys and avenues. Martha made 
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frequent visits of inspection while these ceremonies 
were taking place; but one day, on her return, 
she came into my little studio with an air of 
amusing horror. She had found them scraping- 
the sarcophagus in the great ilex-walk ; divesting 
it of its mossy coat, disincrusting it of the sacred 
green mould of the ages ! This was their idea of 
making the Villa comfortable. She had made 
them transport it to the dampest place they could 
find ; for, next after that slow-coming, slow-going 
smile of her lover, it was the rusty complexion of 
his patrimonial marbles that she most prized. 
The young Count's conversion proceeded less 
rapidly, and indeed I believe that his betrothed 
brought little zeal to the affair. She loved him 
so devoutly that she believed no change of faith 
could better him, and she would have been willing 
for his sake to say her prayers to the sacred 
Bambino at the feast of the Epiphany. But he 
had the good taste to demand no such sacrifice, 
and I was struck with the happy significance of a 
scene of which I was an accidental observer. It 
was at St. Peter's, one Friday afternoon, during 
the vesper-service which takes place in the chapel 
of the choir. I met my god-daughter wandering 
serenely on her lover's arm, her mother being 
established on her camp-stool, near the entrance 
of the place. The crowd was collected there- 
abouts, and the body of the church was empty. 
Now and then the high voices of the singers 
escaped into the outer vastness and melted slowly 
away in the incense-thickened air. Something in 
the young girl's step and the clasp of her arm in 
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her lover's told me that her contentment was 
perfect. As she threw back her head and gazed 
into the magnificent immensity of vault and dome, 
I felt that she was in that enviable mood in which 
all consciousness revolves on a single centre, and 
that her sense of the splendours around her was 
one with the ecstasy of her trust. They stopped 
before that sombre group of polyglot confessionals 
which proclaims so portentously the sinfulness of 
the world, and Martha seemed to make some 
almost passionate protestation. A few minutes 
later I overtook them. 

" Don't you agree with me, dear friend," said 
the Count, who always addressed me with the 
most affectionate deference, " that before I marry 
so pure and sweet a creature as this, I ought to 
go into one of those places and confess every sin 
I ever was guilty of — every evil thought and 
impulse and desire of my grossly evil nature ?" 

Martha looked at him, half in deprecation, half 
in homage, with an eye which seemed at once to 
insist that her lover could have no vices and to 
plead that if he had there would be something 
magnificent in them. " Listen to him !" she said, 
smiling. "The list would be long, and if you 
waited to finish it, you would be late for the 
wedding. But if you confess your sins for me, 
it's only fair I should confess mine for you. Do 
you know what I have been saying to Marco?" 
she added, turning to me with the half-filial con- 
fidence she had always shown me and with a rosy 
glow in her cheeks ; " that I want to do something 
more for him than girls commonly do for their 
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intended — to take some great step, to run some 
risk, to break some law, even ! I am quite willing 
to change my religion, if he bids me. There are 
moments when I am terribly tired of simply 
staring at Catholicism ; it will be a relief to come 
into a church to kneel. That, after all, is what 
they are meant for ! Therefore, Marco miq, if it 
casts a shade across your heart to think that I'm 
a heretic, I will go and kneel down to that good 
old priest who has just entered the confessional 
yonder, and say to him, * My father, I repent, I 
abjure, I believe. Baptize me in the only faith.* " 

" If it's as a compliment to the Count," I said, 
"it seems to me he ought to anticipate it by giving 
up, for you, something equally important." 

She had spoken lightly and with a smile, and 
yet with an undertone of girlish ardour. The 
young man looked at her with a solemn, puzzled 
face, and shook his head. " Keep your religion," 
he said. "Every one his own. If you should 
attempt to embrace mine, I am afraid you would 
close your arms about a shadow. I am not a good 
Catholic, a good Christian ! I don't understand 
all these chants and ceremonies and splendours. 
When I was a child 1 never could learn my cate- 
chism. My poor old confessor long ago gave me 
up ; he told me I was a good boy, but a pagan ! 
You must not be more devout than your husband. 
I don't understand your religion any better, but I 
beg you not to change it for mine. If it has 
helped to make you what you are, it must be good." 
And taking the young girl's hand, he was about 
to raise it affectionately to his lips ; but suddenly 
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remembering that they were in a place unaccordant 
with profane passions, he lowered it with a comical 
' smile. "Let us go," he murmured, passing his 

^* hand over his forehead. " This heavy atmosphere 

of St. Peter's always stupefies me." 

They were married in the month of May, and 
we separated for the summer, the Contessa's 
mamma going to illuminate the domestic circle, 
beyond the sea, with her reflected dignity. When 
I returned to Rome in the autumn I found the 
young couple established at the Villa Valerio, 
which was now partly reclaimed from its antique 
decay. I begged that the hand of improvement 
might be lightly laid on it, for as an unscrupulous 
old painter of ruins and relics, with an eye to 
" subjects," I preferred that crumbling things should 
be allowed to crumble at their ease. My god- 
daughter was quite of my way of thinking ; she 
had a high appreciation of antiquity. Advising 
with me, often, as to projected changes, she was 
sometimes more conservative even than I, and I 
more than once smiled at her archaeological zeal, 
declaring that I believed she had married the 
Count because he was like a statue of the Decad- 
ence. I had a constant invitation to spend my 
days at the Villa, and my easel was always planted 
in one of the garden-walks. I grew to have a 
painter's passion for the place, and to be intimate 
with every tangled shrub and twisted tree, every 
moss-coated vase and mouldy sarcophagus and 
sad, disfeatured bust of those grim old Romans 
who could so ill afford to become more meagre- 
visaged. The place was of small extent ; but 
VOL. III. H 
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though there were many other villas more preten- 
tious and splendid, none seemed to me more 
exquisitely romantic, more haunted by the ghosts 
of the past There were memories in the fragrance 
of the untended flowers, in the hum of the insects. 
It contained, among other idle, untrimmed depart- 
ments, an old ilex-walk, in which I used religiously 
to spend half- an -hour every day — half -an -hour 
being, I confess, just as long as I could stay with- 
out beginning to sneeze. The trees arched and 
intertwisted over the dusky vista in the most 
perfect symmetry; and as it was exposed uninter- 
ruptedly to the west, the low evening sun used to 
transfuse it with a sort of golden mist and play 
through it — over leaves and knotty boughs and 
mossy marbles — with a thousand crimson fingers. 
It was filled with disinterred fragments of sculpture 
— nameless statues and noseless heads and rough- 
hewn sarcophagi, which made it deliciously solemn. 
The statues used to stand in the perpetual 
twilight like conscious things, brooding on their 
long observations. I used to linger near them, half 
expecting they would speak and tell me their stony 
secrets — whisper hoarsely the whereabouts of their 
mouldering fellows, still unrecovered from the soil. 
My god -daughter was idyllically happy and 
absolutely in love. I was obliged to confess that 
even rigid rules have their exceptions, and that 
now and then an Italian count is as genuine as 
possible. Marco was a perfect original (not a 
copy), and seemed quite content to be appreciated. 
Their life was a childlike interchange of caresses, 
as candid and natural as those of a shepherd and 
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shepherdess in a bucolic poem. To stroll in the 
ilex-walk and feel her husband's arm about her 
waist and his shoulder against her cheek ; to roll 
*/ cigarettes for him while he puffed them in the great 

\ marble-paved rotunda in the centre of the house ; to 

\ fill his glass from an old rusty red amphora — these 

graceful occupations satisfied the young Countess. 
She rode with him sometimes in the grassy 
\ shadow of aqueducts and tombs, and sometimes 

T suffered him to show his beautiful wife at Roman 

dinners and balls. She played dominoes with him 
after dinner, and carried out, in a desultory way, a 
scheme of reading him the daily papers. This 
observance was subject to fluctuations caused by 
the Count's invincible tendency to go to sleep — a 
failing his wife never attempted to disguise or 
palliate. She would sit and brush the flies from 
him while he lay statuesquely snoring, and, if I 
ventured near him, would place her finger on her 
lips and whisper that she thought her husband was 
as handsome asleep as awake. I confess I often 
felt tempted to reply that he was at least quite 
as entertaining, for the young man's happiness had 
not multiplied the topics on which he readily con- 
versed. He had plenty of good sense, and his 
opinion on any practical matter was usually worth 
having. He would often come and sit near me 
while I worked at my easel, and offer a friendly 
criticism on what I was doing. His taste was a 
little crude, but his eye was excellent, and his 
measurement of the correspondence between some 
feature of my sketch and the object I was trying 
to reproduce, as trustworthy as that of a mathe- 
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matical instrument. But he seemed to me to have 
either a strange reserve or a still stranger simpli- 
city, to be fundamentally unfurnished with anything 
remotely resembling an idea. He had no beliefs 
nor hopes nor fears — nothing but senses, appetites, 
serenely luxurious tastes. As I watched him 
strolling about while he looked at his finger-nails, 
I often wondered whether he had anything that 
could properly be termed a soul, and whether good- 
health and good-nature were not the sum total of 
his advantages. " It's lucky he's good-natured," I 
used to say to myself ; " for if he were not, there 
is nothing in his conscience to keep him in order. 
If he had irritable nerves instead of quiet ones, he 
would strangle us as the infant Hercules strangled 
the poor little snakes. He's the natural man ! 
Happily,, his nature is gentle ; I can mix my 
colours at my ease." I wondered what he thought 
about and what passed through his mind in the 
sunny idleness that seemed to shut him in from 
the modern work-a-day world, of which, in spite 
of my passion for bedaubing old panels with in- 
effective portraiture of mouldy statues against 
screens of box, I still flattered myself I was a 
member. I went so far as to believe that he 
sometimes withdrew from the world altogether. 
He had moods in which his consciousness seemed 
so remote and his mind so irresponsive and inar- 
ticulate, that nothing but some fresh endearment 
or some sudden violence could have power to arouse 
him. Even his tenderness for his wife had a 
quality which made me uneasy. Whether or no 
he had a soul himself, he seemed not to suspect 
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that she had one. I took a god-fatherly interest 
in the development of her immortal part. I fondly 
believed her to be a creature susceptible of a moral 
life. But what was becoming of her moral life in 
this interminable heathenish honeymoon ? Some 
fine day she would find herself tired of the Count's 
beaux yeux and make an appeal to his mind. She 
had, to my knowledge, plans of study, of charity, 
of worthily playing her part as a Contessa Valerio 
— a position as to which the family- records 
furnished the most inspiring examples. But if 
the Count found the newspapers soporific, I 
doubted whether he would turn' Dante's pages 
very fast for his wife, or smile with much zest at 
the anecdotes of Vasari. How could he advise 
her, instruct her, sustain her ? And if she should 
become a mother, how could he share her re- 
sponsibilities ? He doubtless would transmit his 
little son and heir a stout pair of arms and legs 
and a magnificent crop of curls, and sometimes 
remove his cigarette to kiss a dimpled spot ; 
but I found it hard to picture him lending his 
voice to teach the lusty urchin his alphabet or 
his prayers, or the rudiments of infant virtue. 
One accomplishment indeed the Count possessed 
which would make him an agreeable playfellow : 
he carried in his pocket a collection of precious 
fragments of antique pavement — bits of porphyry 
and malachite and lapis and basalt — disinterred on 
his own soil and brilliantly polished by use. With 
these you might see him occupied by the half- 
hour, playing the simple game of catch-and-toss, 
ranging them in a circle, tossing them in rotation, 
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catching them on the back of his hand. His skill 
was remarkable ; he would send a stone five feet 
into the air, and pitch and catch and transpose 
the rest before he received it again. I watched 
with affectionate jealousy for the signs of a dawning 
sense, on Martha's part, that she was the least bit 
oddly mated. Once or twice, as the weeks went 
by, I fancied I read them, and that she looked at 
me with eyes which seemed to remember certain 
old talks of mine in which I had declared — with 
such verity as you please — that a Frenchman, an 
Italian, a Spaniard, might be a very good fellow, 
but that he never really respected the woman he 
pretended to love. For the most part, however, 
my alarms, suspicions, prejudices, spent themselves 
easily in the charmed atmosphere of our romantic, 
our classical home. We were out of the modern 
world and had no business with modern 
scruples. The place was so bright, so still, so 
sacred to the silent, imperturbable past, that 
drowsy contentment seemed a natural law ; and 
sometimes when, as I sat at my work, I saw my 
companions passing arm-in-arm across the end of 
one of the long-drawn vistas, and, turning back to 
my palette, found my colours dimmer for the 
radiant vision, I could easily have believed that I 
was some old monkish chronicler or copyist, 
engaged in illuminating a mediaeval legend. 

It was a help to ungrudging feelings that the 
Count, yielding to his wife's urgency, had under- 
taken a series of systematic excavations. To 
excavate is an expensive luxury, and neither Marco 
nor his later forefathers had possessed the means 
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for a disinterested pursuit of archaeology. But his 
young wife had persuaded herself that the much- 
trodden soil of the Villa was as full of buried 
treasures as a bride-cake of plums, and that it 
would be a pretty compliment to the ancient house 
which had accepted her as mistress to devote a 
portion of her dowry to bringing its mouldy 
honours to the light. I think she was not without 
a fancy that this liberal process would help to 
disinfect her Yankee dollars of the impertinent 
odour of trade. She took learned advice on the 
subject, and was soon ready to swear to you, 
proceeding from irrefutable premises, that a 
colossal gilt-bronze Minerva, mentioned by Strabo, 
was placidly awaiting resurrection at a point 
twenty rods from the north-west angle of the house. 
She had a couple of asthmatic old antiquaries to 
lunch, whom, having plied with unwonted potations, 
she walked off their legs in the grounds ; and 
though they agreed on nothing else in the world, 
they individually assured her that researches 
properly conducted would probably yield an 
unequalled harvest of discoveries. The Count had 
been not only indifferent but even unfriendly to 
the scheme, and had more than once, arrested his 
wife's complacent allusions to it by an unaccus- 
tomed acerbity of tone. " Let them lie, the poor 
disinherited gods, the Minerva, the Apollo, the 
Ceres you are so sure of finding," he said, " and 
don't break their rest. What do you want of 
them ? We can't worship them. Would you put 
them on pedestals to stare and mock at them ? 
If you can't believe in them, don't disturb them. 
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Peace be with them ! " I remember being a good 
deal impressed by a confession drawn from him 
by his wife's playfully declaring, in answer to some 
remonstrances in this strain, that he was really 
and truly superstitious. " Yes, by Bacchus, I am 
superstitious !" he cried. " Too much so, perhaps I 
But Tm an old Italian, and you must take me as 
you find me. There have been things seen and 
done here which leave strange influences behind ! 
They don't touch you, doubtless, who come of 
another race. But me they touch often, in the 
whisper of the leaves and the odour of the mouldy 
soil and the blank eyes of the old statues. I can't 
bear to look the statues in the face. I seem to 
see other strange eyes in the empty sockets, and 
I hardly know what they say to me. I call the 
poor old statues ghosts. In conscience, we have 
enough on the place already, lurking and peering 
in every shady nook. Don't dig up any more, or 
I won't answer for my wits !" 

This account of Marco's sensibilities was too 
fantastic not to seem to his wife almost a joke ; 
and though I imagined there was more in it, he 
made a joke so seldom that I should have been 
sorry to convert the poor girl's smile into a 
suspicion. With her smile she carried her point, 
and in a few days arrived a kind of archaeological 
expert, or commissioner, with a dozen workmen, 
who bristled with pickaxes and spades. For myself, 
I was secretly vexed at these energetic measures, 
for, though fond of disinterred statues, I disliked 
to see the soil disturbed, and deplored the profane 
sounds which were henceforth to jar upon the 
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sleepy stillness of the gardens. I especially 
objected to the personage who conducted the 
operations — a little ugly, dwarfish man, who 
seemed altogether a subterranean genius, an earthy 

\ gnome of the underworld, and went prying about 

the grounds with a malicious smile which suggested 
more delight in the money the Signor Conte was 
going to bury than in the expected marbles and 
bronzes. When the first sod had been turned the 
Count's mood seemed to change very much, and 

\ his curiosity got the better of his scruples. He 

snififed delightedly the odour of the humid earth, 
and stood watching the workmen, as they struck 
constantly deeper, with a kindling wonder in his 
eyes. Whenever a pickaxe rang against a stone 
he would utter a sharp cry, and be deterred from 

f jumping into the trench only by some assurance 

on the part of the little expert that it was a false 

^ alarm. The near prospect of discoveries seemed 

to act upon his nerves, and I met him more than 
once strolling restlessly among his cedarn alleys, 

I as if at last he too had learned how to reflect. 

F He took me by the arm and made me walk with 

him, having much to say about the chance of a 
" find." I rather wondered at his sudden eagerness, 
and asked myself whether he had an eye to the 
past or to the future — to the intrinsic interest of 
possible Minervas and Apollos, or to their market- 

'^ value. Whenever the Count came down to. the place 

and — as he very often did — began to berate his 
little army of spadesmen for dawdling, the diminu- 
tive person who superintended the operations would 
glance at me with a sarcastic twinkle which seemed 
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to hint that excavations were sometimes a snare. 
We were kept a good while in suspense, for 
several false beginnings were made — the earth 
probed in the wrong places. The Count was 
discouraged — the resumption of his naps testi- 
fied to it But the master-digger, who had his 
own ideas, shrewdly continued his labours; and 
as I sat at my easel I heard the spades making 
their gay sound as they touched the dislodged 
stones. Now and then I would pause, with an 
uncontrollable acceleration of my heart-beats. " It 
may be," I would say, " that some marble master- 
piece is stirring there beneath its lightening 
weight of earth ! There are as good fish in the 
sea as ever were caught ! What if I should be 
summoned to welcome another Antinous back to 
fame — a Venus, a Faun, an Augustus ? " 

One morning it seemed to me that I had been 
hearing for half-an-hour a livelier movement of 
voices than usual ; but as I was preoccupied with 
a puzzling bit of work I made no inquiries. 
Suddenly a shadow fell across my canvas, and I 
turned round. The little excavator stood beside 
me, with a glittering eye, cap in hand, his forehead 
bathed in perspiration. Resting in the hollow of 
his arm was an earth-stained fragment of marble. 
In answer to my questioning glance he held it up 
to me, and I saw it was a woman's shapely hand. 
" Come ! " he simply said, and led the way to 
the excavation. The workmen were so closely 
gathered round the open trench that I saw nothing 
till he made them divide. Then, full in the sun, 
and flashing it back, almost, in spite of her dusky 
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incrustations, I beheld, propped up with stones 
against a heap of earth, a majestic marble image. 
She seemed to me almost colossal, though I 
afterwards perceived that she was only of the 
proportions of a woman exceptionally tall. My 
pulses began to throb, for I felt that she was some- 
thing great and it was a high privilege to be 
among the first to know her. Her finished beauty 
gave her an almost human look, and her absent 
eyes seemed to wonder back at us. She was 
amply draped, so that I saw that she was not a 
Venus. " She's a Juno," said the expert, decisively ; 
and she seemed indeed an embodiment of celestial 
supremacy and repose. Her beautiful head, bound 
with a single band, could have bent only to give 
the nod of command ; her eyes looked straight 
before her ; her mouth was implacably grave ; 
one hand, outstretched, appeared to have held a 
kind of imperial wand ; the arm from which the 
other had been broken hung at her side with the 
most queenly majesty. The workmanship was 
of the greatest delicacy, and though perhaps there 
was more in her than usual of a certain personal 
expression, she was wrought, as a whole, in the 
large and simple manner of the great Greek 
period. She was a masterpiece of skill and a 
marvel of preservation. " Does the Count know?" 
I soon asked, for I had a guilty sense that our 
eyes were taking something from her. 

** The Signor Conte is at his siesta," said the 
padrone^ with his sceptical grin. " We don't like 
to disturb him." 

** Here he comes!" cried one of the workmen, 
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and we promptly made way for him. His siesta 
had evidently been suddenly broken, for his face 
was flushed and his hair disordered. 

"Ah, my dream — my dream was right, then !" 
he cried, and stood staring at the image. 

"What was your dream?" I asked, as his face 
seemed to betray more dismay than delight. 

" That they had found a wonderful Juno, and 
that she rose and came and laid her marble hand 
on mine. Is that it!" said the Count, excitedly. 

An awestruck " Santissima Vergine!" burst 
from one of the listening workmen. 

" Yes, Signor Conte, this is the hand !" said the 
superintendent, holding up his perfect fragment. 
" I have had it safe here this half-hour, so it can't 
have touched you !" 

" But you are apparently right as to her being 
a Juno," I said. " Admire her at your leisure." 
And I turned away ; for if the Count was super- 
stitious I didn't wish to embarrass him by my 
observation. I repaired to the house to carry the 
news to my god-daughter, whom I found slumber- 
ing — dreamlessly, it appeared — over a great 
archaeological octavo. "They have touched 
bottom," I said. "They have found something 
Phidian or Praxitelian, at the very least!" She 
dropped her octavo, and rang for a parasol. I 
described the statue, but not graphically, I pre- 
sume, for Martha gave a little sarcastic grimace. 

"A long, fluted peplum?" she said. "How 
very odd ! I don't believe she's beautiful." 

" She's beautiful enough to make you jealous, 
figlioccia miUy^ I replied. 
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We found the Count standing before the resur- 
gent goddess in fixed contemplation, with folded 
arms. He seemed to have recovered from the 
impression of his dream, but I thought his face 
betrayed a still deeper emotion. He was pale, 
and gave no response as his wife affectionately 
clasped his arm. I am not sure, however, that his 
wife's attitude was not ^ livelier tribute to the 
perfection of the image. She had been laughing 
at my rhapsody as we walked from the house, and 
I had bethought myself of an assertion I had 
somewhere seen, that women lack the perception 
of the purest beauty. Martha, however, seemed 
slowly to measure our Juno's infinite stateliness. 
She gazed a long time, silently, leaning against 
her husband, and then stepped, half timidly, down 
upon the stones which formed a rough base for 
the figure. She laid her two rosy, ungloved hands 
upon the stony fingers of the goddess, and re- 
mained for some moments pressing them in her 
warm grasp and fixing her living eyes upon the 
sightless brow. When she turned round, her eyes 
were bright with the tear which deep admiration 
sometimes calls forth and which, in this case, her 
husband was too much absorbed to notice. He 
had apparently given orders that the workmen 
should be treated to a cask of wine, in honour of 
their discovery. It was now brought and opened 
on the spot, and the little expert, having drawn 
the first glass, stepped forward, hat in hand, and 
obsequiously presented it to the Countess. She 
only moistened her lips with it and passed it to 
her husband. He raised it mechanically to his 
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own ; then suddenly he stopped, held it a moment 
aloft, and poured it out slowly and solemnly at 
the feet of the Juno. 

"Why, it*s a libation!" I cried. He made no 
answer, and walked slowly away. 

There was no more work done that day. The 
labourers lay on the grass, gazing with the native 
Roman relish of a fine piece of sculpture, but 
wasting no wine in pagan ceremonies. In the 
evening the Count paid the Juno another visit, 
and gave orders that on the morrow she should be 
transferred to the casino. The casino was a 
deserted garden - house, built in not ungraceful 
imitation of an Ionic temple, in which Marco's 
ancestors must often have assembled to drink cool 
syrups from Venetian glasses and listen to madri- 
gals and other concetti. It contained several dusty 
fragments of antique sculpture, and it was spacious 
enough to enclose that richer collection of which I 
began fondly to Vegard the Juno as but the 
nucleus. Here, with short delay, this fine 
creature was placed, serenely upright, a reversed 
funereal cippus forming a sufficiently solid pedestal. 
The small superintendent, who seemed a thorough 
adept in all the offices of restoration, rubbed 
her and- scraped her with mysterious art, removed 
her earthy stains, gave her back the lustre of her 
beauty. Her firm, fine surface seemed to glow 
with a kind of renascent purity and bloom, and 
but for her broken hand you might have fancied 
she had just received the last stroke of the chisel. 
Her presence remained no secret. Within two or 
three days half-a-dozen inquisitive conoscenti posted 
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out to obtain sight of her. I happened to be 
present when the first of these gentlemen (a Ger- 
man in blue spectacles, with a portfolio under his 
arm) presented himself at the Villa. The Count, 
hearing his voice at the door, came forward and 
eyed him coldly from head to foot. 

"Your new Juno, Signor Conte," began the 
German, " is, in my opinion, much more likely to 
be a certain Proserpine " 

" I have neither a Juno nor a Proserpine to 
discuss with you," said the Count, curtly. " You 
are misinformed." 

" You have dug up no statue ?" cried the Ger- 
man. "What a scandalous hoax !" 

" None worthy of your learned attention. I am 
sorry you should have the trouble of carrying your 
little note-book so far." The Count had suddenly 
become witty ! 

" But you have something, surely. The rumour 
is running through Rome." 

"The rumour be damned!" cried the Count, 
savagely. " I have nothing-— do you understand ? 
Be so good as to say so to your friends !". 

The answer was explicit, and the poor archaeo- 
logist departed, tossing his flaxen mane. But I 
pitied him, and ventured to remonstrate with the 
Count. " She might as well be still in the earth, 
if no one is to see her," I said. 

"/am to see her : that's enough !" he answered 
with the same unnatural harshness. Then, in a 
moment, as he caught me eyeing him askance, in 
troubled surprise, " I hated his great portfolio. He 
was going to make some hideous drawing of her." 
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** Ah, that touches me," I said. " I too have 
been planning to make a little sketch." 

He was silent for some moments, after which 
he turned and grasped my arm, with less irritation, 
but with extraordinary gravity. " Go in there 
towards twilight," he said, " and sit for an hour 
and look at her. I think you will give up your 
sketch. If you don't, my good old friend — ^you 
are welcome !" 

I followed his advice, and, as a friend, I gave 
up my sketch. But an artist is an artist, and I 
secretly longed to attempt one. Orders strictly 
in accordance with the Count's reply to our Ger- 
man friend were given to the servants, who, with 
an easy Italian conscience and a gracious Italian 
persuasiveness, assured all subsequent inquirers 
that they had been lamentably misinformed. I 
have no doubt, indeed, that, in default of larger 
opportunity, they made condolence remunerative. 
Further operations were, for the present, suspended, 
as implying an affront to the incomparable Juno. 
The workmen departed, but the little adept still 
haunted the premises and sounded the soil for his 
own entertainment. One day he came to me with 
his usual ambiguous grimace. "The beautiful 
hand of the Juno," he murmured ; " what has 
become of it?" 

** I have not seen it since you called me to look 
at her. I remember that when I went away it 
was lying on the grass, near the excavation." 

" Where I placed it myself ! After that it dis- 
appeared. Pare impossibiler 

" Do you suspect one of your workmen ? Such 
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a fragment as that would bring more scudi than 
most of them ever looked at." 

" Some, perhaps, are greater thieves than the 
others. But if I were to call up the greatest 
rascal of the lot and accuse him, the Count would 
interfere." 

" He must value that beautiful hand, never- 
theless." 

My friend the resurrectionist looked about him 
and winked. "He values it so much that he 
himself purloined it. That's my belief, and I 
think that the less we say about it the better." 

" Purloined it, my dear sir ? After all, it's his 
own property." 

" Not so much as that comes to ! So beautiful 
a creature is more or less the property of every 
one ; we have all a right to look at her. But the 
Count treats her as if she were a sacro-sanct 
image of the Madonna. He keeps her under 
lock and key, and pays her solitary visits. What 
does he do, after all ? When a beautiful woman 
is in stone, all one can do is to look at her. And 
what does he do with that precious hand? He 
keeps it in a silver box ; he has made a relic of 
it!" And this cynical personage began to chuckle 
grotesquely as he walked away. 

He left me musing, uncomfortably, and won- 
dering what the deuce he meant. The Count 
certainly chose to make a mystery of the Juno, 
but this seemed a natural incident of the first 
rapture of possession. I was willing to wait for 
permission to approach her, and in the meantime 
I was glad to find that there was a limit to his 

VOL. III. I 
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constitutional apathy. But as the days elapsed I 
began to be conscious that his enjoyment was 
not communicative, but strangely cold and shy 
and sombre. That he should admire a marble 
goddess was no reason for his despising mankind; 
yet he really seemed to be making invidious com- 
parisons between us. From this ridiculous pro- 
scription his charming wife was not excepted. 
At moments when I tried to persuade myself that 
he was neither worse nor better company than 
usual, the expression of her face contradicted this 
superficial view. She said nothing, but she wore 
a look of really touching perplexity. She sat at 
times with her eyes fixed on him with a kind of 
imploring curiosity, as if for the present she 
were too much surprised to be angry. What 
passed between them in private, I had, of course, 
no warrant to inquire. Nothing, I suspected — 
•and that was the misery! It was part of the 
misery, too, that he was impenetrable to these 
mute glances, and looked over her head with an 
air of superb abstraction. Occasionally he seemed 
to notice that I too didn't know what to make of 
his condition, and then for a moment his dull eye 
would sparkle, half, as it appeared, with a kind of 
sinister irony, and half with an impulse strangely 
stifled, as soon as he felt it, to justify himself 
But from his wife he kept his face inexorably 
averted ; and when she approached him with some 
melancholy attempt at fondness he received it 
with an ill -concealed shudder. The situation 
struck me as tremendously queer, and I grew to 
hate the Count and everything that belonged to 
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him. " I was a thousand times right," I cried ; 
** an Italian count may be mighty fine, but he 
won't wear! Give us some wholesome young 
fellow of our own blood, who will play us none of 
these dusky old-world tricks. Artist as I have 
aspired to be, I will never again recommend a 
husband with traditions!" I lost my pleasure in 
the Villa, in the violet shadows and amber lights, 
the mossy marbles and the long-trailing profile of 
the Alban Hills. My painting stood still ; every- 
thing looked ugly. I sat and fumbled with my 
palette, and seemed to be mixing mud with my 
colours. My head was stuffed with dismal 
thoughts ; an intolerable weight settled itself on 
my heart The poor Count became, to my im- 
agination, a dark efflorescence of the evil germs 
which history had implanted, in his line. No 
wonder he was foredoomed to be cruel. Was 
not cruelty a tradition in his race, and crime an 
example ? The unholy passions of his forefathers 
revived, incurably, in his untaught nature and 
clamoured dumbly for an issue. What a heavy 
heritage it seemed to me, as I reckoned it up 
in my melancholy musings, the Count's intermin- 
able ancestry ! Back to the profligate revival of 
arts and vices — back to the bloody medley of 
mediaeval wars — back through the long, fitfully 
glaring dusk of the early ages to its ponderous 
origin in the solid Roman state — back through all 
the darkness of history it stretched itself, losing 
every claim on my sympathies as it went. Such 
a record was in itself a curse, and my dear girl 
had expected it to sit as lightly and gratefully on 
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her consciousness as her feather on her hat ! I 
have little idea how long this painful situation 
lasted. It seemed the longer from my god- 
daughter's persistent reticence and my inability 
to offer her a word of consolation. A sensitive 
woman, disappointed in marriage, exhausts her 
own ingenuity before she takes counsel of others. 
The Count's preoccupations, whatever they were, 
made him increasingly restless ; he came and went 
at random, with nervous abruptness ; he took 
long rides alone, and, as I inferred, rarely went 
through the form of excusing himself to his wife ; 
and still, as time went on, he came no nearer 
explaining his mystery. With the lapse of the 
months, however, I confess that my anxiety began 
to be tempered with compassion. If I had 
expected to see him propitiate his inexorable 
ancestry by the commission of a misdeed, now 
that his honest nature appeared to have refused 
them this satisfaction, I felt a sort of grudging 
gratitude. A man couldn't be so infernally blue 
without being, however little he might confess 
it, in want of sympathy. He had always treated 
me with that antique deference to a grizzled beard 
for which elderly men reserve the cream of their 
general tenderness for waning fashions, and I 
thought it possible he would suffer me at last to 
lay a healing hand upon his trouble. One evening, 
when I had taken leave of my god-daughter and 
given her, in a silent kiss, my rather ineffectual 
blessing, I came out and found the Count sitting 
in the garden in the mild starlight, and staring at 
a mouldy Hermes, planted in a clump of oleander. 
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I sat down by him and informed him in definite 
terms that his conduct required an explanation. 
He half turned his head, and his dark pupil 
gleamed an instant. 

" I understand," he said; "you think me crazy !" 
And he tapped his forehead. 

**No, not crazy, but unhappy. And if un- 
happiness runs its course too freely, of course, it's 
a great strain upon the mind." 

He was silent awhile, and then — "I am not un- 
happy !" he cried, abruptly. "I am tremendously 
happy. You wouldn't believe the satisfaction I 
take in sitting here and staring at that old weather- 
worn Hermes. Formerly I used to be afraid of 
him ; his frown used to remind me of a bushy- 
browed old priest who taught me Latin and 
looked at me terribly over the book when I 
stumbled in my Virgil. But now it seems to me 
the friendliest, jolliest thing in the world, and 
suggests the most delightful images. He stood 
pouting his great lips in some old Roman's garden 
two thousand years ago. He saw the sandalled feet 
treading the alleys, and the rose-crowned heads 
bending over the wine ; he knew the old feasts 
and the old worship, the old believers and the old 
gods. As I sit here he speaks to me, in his own 
dumb way, and describes it all ! No, no, my 
friend, I am the happiest of men !" 

I had denied that I thought he was crazy, but 
I suddenly began to suspect it, for I found 
nothing reassuring in this singular rhapsody. 
The Hermes, for a wonder, had kept his nose ; 
and when I reflected that my dear Countess was 
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being neglected for this senseless pagan block, I 
secretly promised myself to come the next day 
with a hammer and deal him such a lusty blow as 
would make him too ridiculous for a sentimental 
tite-d'tite. Meanwhile, however, the Count's in- 
fatuation was no laughing matter, and I expressed 
my sincerest conviction when I said, after a pause, 
that I should recommend him to see either a priest 
or a physician. 

He burst into uproarious laughter. '* A priest ! 
What should I do with a priest, or he with me ? 
I never loved them, and I feel less like beginning 
than ever. A priest, my dear friend," he repeated, 
laying his hand on my arm, " don't set a priest at 
me, if you value his sanity ! My confession 
would frighten the poor man out of his wits. 
As for a doctor, I never was better in my life ; 
and unless,"^ he added abruptly, rising and eyeing 
me askance, ** you want to poison me, in Christian 
charity I advise you to leave me alone." 

Decidedly, the Count was unsound, and I had 
no heart, for some days, to go back to the Villa. 
How should I treat him, what stand .should I 
take, what course did Martha's happiness and 
dignity demand ? I wandered about Rome, 
turning over these questions, and one afternoon 
found myself in the Pantheon. A light spring 
shower had begun to fall, and I hurried for refuge 
into the big rotunda which its Christian altars 
have but half converted into a church. No 
Roman monument retains a deeper impress of 
ancient life, or has more of the form of the antique 
faiths whose temples were nobler than their gods. 
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The huge dusky dome seems to the spiritual 
ear to hold a vague reverberation of pagan 
worship, as a shell picked up on the beach holds 
the rumour of the sea. Three or four persons 
were scattered before the various altars ; another 
stood near the centre, beneath the aperture in the 
dome. As I drew near I perceived this was the 
Count. He was planted with his hands behind 
him, looking up first at the heavy rain-clouds, as 
they crossed the great bulFs-eye, and then down 
at the besprinkled circle on the pavement In 
those days the pavement was rugged and cracked 
and magnificently old, and this ample space, in 
free communion with the weather, had become as 
mouldy and mossy and verdant as a strip of 
garden-soil. A tender herbage had sprung up in 
the crevices of the slabs, and the little microscopic 
shoots were twinkling in the rain. This great 
weather- current, through the uncapped vault, 
deadens effectively the customary odours of 
incense and tallow, and transports one to a 
faith that was on terms of reciprocity with nature. 
It seemed to have performed this office for the 
Count ; his face wore an indefinable expression of 
ecstasy, and he was so rapt in contemplation that 
it was some time before he noticed me. The sun 
was struggling through the clouds without, and 
yet a thin rain continued to fall, and came drifting 
down into our gloomy enclosure in a sort of 
illuminated drizzle. The Count watched it with 
the fascinated stare of a child watching a fountain, 
and then turned away, pressing his hand to his 
brow, and walked over to one of the rather 
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perfunctory altars. Here he again stood staring, 
but in a moment wheeled about and returned to 
his former place. Just then he recognised me, 
and perceived, I suppose, the curious gaze I must 
have fixed on him. He waved me a greeting 
with his hand, and at last came towards me. 
He was in a state of nervous exaltations-doing 
his best to appear natural. 

" This is the best place in Rome," he murmured. 
" It is worth fifty St. Peters'. But do you know I 
never came here till the other day? I left it 
to the forestieri. They go about with their red 
books and their opera-glasses, and read about this 
and that, and think they know it. Ah ! you must 
feel it — feel the beauty and fitness of that great 
open skylight Now, only the wind and the rain, 
the sun and the cold, come down ; but of old^-of 
old " — and he touched my arm and gave me a 
strange smile — "the pagan gods and goddesses 
used to descend through it and take their places 
at their altars. What a procession, when the 
eyes of faith could see it ! Those are the things 
they have given us instead !" And he gave a 
pitiful shrug. " I should like to pull down their 
pictures, overturn their candlesticks, and poison 
their holy-water !" 

" My dear Count," I said gently, " you should 
tolerate people's honest beliefs. Would you renew 
the Inquisition, and in the interest of Jupiter and 
Mercury ?" 

"People wouldn't tolerate my belief, if they 
guessed it I " he cried. " There's been a great talk 
about the pagan persecutions ; but the Christians 
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persecuted as well, and the old gods were wor- 
shipped in caves and woods as well as the new. 
And none the worse for that ! It was in caves 
and woods and streams, in earth and air and 
water, they dwelt. And there — and here, too, in 
spite of all your Christian lustrations — a son of 
old Italy may find them still!" 

He had said more than he meant, and his mask 
had fallen. I looked at him hard, and felt a 
sudden outgush of the compassion we always feel 
for a creature irresponsibly excited. I seemed to 
touch the source of his trouble, and my relief was 
great, for my discovery made me feel like bursting 
into laughter. But I contented myself with 
smiling benignantly. He looked back at me 
suspiciously, as if to judge how far he had 
betrayed himself; and in his glance I read, 
somehow, that he had a conscience we could take 
hold of. In my gratitude I was ready to thank 
any gods he pleased. " Take care, take care," I 
said, " you are saying things which if the sacristan 

there were to hear and report !" And I passed 

my hand through his arm and led him away. 

I was startled and shocked, but I was also 
amused and comforted. The Count had suddenly 
become for me a delightfully curious phenomenon, 
and I passed the rest of the day in meditating on 
the strange ineffaceability of race-characteristics. 
A sturdy young Latin I had called poor Marco, 
and he was sturdier, indeed, than I had dreamed 
him ! Discretion was now out of place, and on 
the morrow I spoke to my god-daughter. She 
had lately been hoping, I think, that I would help 
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glass — an object in constant use — behind me. I 
immediately remembered that, while painting, I 
had broken the string which fastened it round my 
neck, and had hooked it provisionally upon the 
twig of a flowering-almond which happened to be 
near me. Shortly afterwards I had gathered up 
my things and retired, unmindful of the glass ; 
and now, as I needed it to read the evening paper 
at the Caffi^ Greco, there was no alternative but 
to retrace my steps and detach it from its twig. 
I easily found it, and lingered awhile to note the 
curious night-aspect of the spot I had been study- 
ing by daylight. The night was magnificent, and j 
full-charged with the breath of the early Roman j 
spring. The moon was rising fast and flinging i 
her silver checkers into the heavy masses of i 
shadow. Watching her at play, I strolled further - 
and suddenly came in sight of the casino. 

Just then the moon, which for a moment had 
been concealed, touched with a white ray a small 
marble figure which adorned the pediment of this 
rather factitious little structure. The way it 
leaped into prominence suggested that a rarer 
spectacle was at hand, and that the same influence 
must be vastly becoming to the imprisoned Juno. 
The door of the casino was, as usual, locked, but 
the moonlight flooded the high -placed windows 
so generously that my curiosity became obstinate 
and inventive. I dragged a garden -seat round 
from the portico, placed it on end, and succeeded 
in climbing to the top of it and bringing myself 
abreast of one of the windows. The casement 
yielded to my pressure, turned on its hinges, and 
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showed me what I had been looking for — a trans- 
figuration. The beautiful image stood bathed in 
the cold radiance, shining with a purity that made 
her convincingly divine. If by day her rich pale- 
ness suggested faded gold, she now had a com- 
plexion like silver slightly dimmed. The effect 
was almost terrible ; beauty so expressive could 
hardly be inanimate. This was my foremost ob- 
servation — I leave you to fancy whether my next 
was less interesting. At some distance from the 
foot of the statue, just out of the light, I perceived 
a figure lying flat on the pavement, prostrate ap- 
parently with devotion. I can hardly tell you 
how it completed the impressiveness of the scene. 
It marked the shining image as a goddess indeed, 
and seemed to throw a sort of conscious pride 
into her stony mask. Of course, in this recumbent 
worshipper I immediately recognised the Count, 
and while I lingered there, as if to help me to read 
the full meaning of his attitude, the moonlight 
travelled forward and covered his breast and face. 
Then I saw that his eyes were closed, and that 
he was either asleep or swooning. Watching him 
attentively, I perceived his even respirations, and 
judged there was no reason for alarm. The 
moonlight blanched his face, which seemed already 
pale with weariness. He had come into the 
presence of the Juno in obedience to that fabulous 
passion of which the symptoms had given us so 
much to wonder at, and, exhausted either by 
compliance or resistance, he had sunk down at 
^ her feet in a stupid sleep. The lunar influence 

soon roused him, however ; he muttered some- 
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thing and raised himself, vaguely staring. Then, 
recognising his situation, he rose and stood for 
some time gazing fixedly at the brilliant image, 
with an expression which I suspected was not 
that of wholly unprotesting devotion. He uttered 
a string of broken words, of which I was unable 
to catch the meaning, and then, after another 
pause and a long, melancholy moan, he turned 
slowly to the door. As rapidly and noiselessly 
as possible I descended from my post of vigilance 
and passed behind the casino, and in a moment I 
heard the sound of the closing lock and of his 
departing footsteps. 

The next day, meeting in the garden the func- 
tionary who had conducted the excavation, I shook 
my finger at him with an intention of portentous 
gravity. But he only grinned like the malicious 
earth-gnome to which I had always compared him, 
and twisted his moustache as if my menace were a 
capital joke. ** If you dig any more holes here," I 
said, " you shall be thmst into the deepest of them, 
and have the earth packed down on top of you. 
We have made enough discoveries, and we want no 
more statues. Your Juno has almost ruined us." 

He burst out laughing. " I expected as much 
—I had my notion !" 

" What was your notion ?" 

" That the Signor Conte would begin and say 
his prayers to her." 

"Good heavens! Is the case so common? 
Why did you expect it ?" 

"On the contrary, the case is rare. But I 
have fumbled so long in the monstrous heritage 
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of antiquity that I have learned a multitude of 
secrets — learned that ancient relics may work 
modern miracles. There is a pagsCn element in 
all of us — I don't speak for you, illustrissimi 
forestieri — ^and the old gods have still their wor- 
shippers. The old spirit still throbs here and 
there, and the Signor Conte has his share of it 
He's a good fellow, but, between ourselves, he's 
an impossible Christian!" And this singular 
personage resumed his impertinent hilarity. 

" If your previsions were so distinct, you ought 
to have given me a hint of them," I said. " I 
should have sent your spadesmen walking." 

" Ah, but the Juno is so beautiful !" 

" Her beauty be blasted ! Can you tell* me 
what has become of the Contessa's? To rival 
the Juno she is turning to marble herself" 

He shrugged his shoulders. "Ah, but the 
Juno is worth fifty thousand scudi !" 

" I would give a hundred thousand to have her 
annihilated ! Perhaps, after all, I shall want you 
to dig another hole." 

" At your service !" he answered, with a flourish, 
while I turned my back upon him. 

A couple of days later I dined, as I often did, 
with my host and hostess, and met the Count 
face to face for the first time since his prostration 
in the casino. He bore the traces of it, and was 
uncommonly taciturn and absent. It appeared 
to me that the path of the antique faith was not 
strewn with flowers, and that the Juno was be- 
coming daily a harder mistress to serve. Dinner 
was scarcely over before he rose from table and 
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took up his hat. As he did so, passing near his 
wife, he faltered a moment, stopped and gave her — 
for the first tifne I imagine — that vaguely imploring 
look which I myself had often caught She moved 
her lips in inarticulate sympathy and put out her 
hands. He drew her towards him, kissed her with an 
almost brutal violence, and strode away. The occa- 
sion was propitious, and further delay unnecessary. 

"What I have to tell you is very strange," I 
said to the Countess, " very improbable, very in- 
credible. But perhaps you will not find it so bad 
as you feared. There is a woman in the case! 
Your enemy is the Juno. The Count — how shall 
I say it ? — the Count takes her au sirieux^ She 
was silent ; but after a moment she touched my 
arm with her hand, and I knew she meant that I 
had spoken her own belief "You admired his 
antique simplicity : you see how far it goes ! He 
has reverted to the faith of his fathers. Dormant 
for so many centuries, that imperious image has 
silently evoked it. He believes in the pedigrees 
you used to dog*s-ear your school-mythology with 
trying to get by heart In a word, dear child, 
Marco is an anthropomorphist. Do you know 
what that means ?" 

" I suppose you will be terribly shocked," she 
answered, "if I say that he is welcome to any 
faith, if he will only share it with me. I will 
believe in Jupiter, if he'll bid me ! My sorrow is 
not for that : let my husband be himself! My 
sorrow is for the gulf of silence and indifference 
that has opened itself between us. His Juno is 
the reality; I am the fiction!" 
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" I have lately become reconciled to this gulf of 
silence, and to your losing for a while your im- 
portance. After the fable the moral ! The poor 
fellow has but half succumbed ; the other hjalf 
protests. The modem man is shut out in the 
darkness with his irreproachable wife. How can 
he have failed to feel — ^vaguely and grossly, if it 
must have been, but in every throb of his heart — 
that you are a more perfect experiment of nature, 
a riper fruit of time, than those primitive persons 
for whom Juno was a terror and Venus a model ? 
He pays you the compliment of believing you 
an unconvertible modern. He has crossed the 
Acheron, but he has left you behind, as a pledge 
to the present. We will bring him back to 
redeem it The old ancestral ghosts ought to be 
\ propitiated when a pretty creature like you has 
; sacrificed the best elements of her life. He has 
proved himself one of the Valerii ; we shall see to 
i it that he is the last, and yet that his passing away 

shall leave the Conte Marco in excellent health." 
, I spoke with confidence, and partly felt it, for 
I it seemed to me that if the Count was to be 
? touched it must be by the sense that his strange 
i spiritual excursion had not made his wife detest 
I him. We talked long and to a hopeful end, for 
j before I went away my god-daughter expressed 
the desire to go out and look at the Juno. " I 
i was afraid of her almost from the first," she said, 
I ** and have hardly seen her since she was set up in 
the casino. Perhaps I can learn a lesson from 
her — perhaps I can guess how she charms him!" 
For a moment I hesitated, from the fear that 
VOL. III. K 
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we might intrude upon the Count's devotions. 
Then, as something in the poor girl's face sug- 
gested that she too had thought of this and felt a 
sudden impulse to pluck victory from the heart of 
danger, I bravely offered her my arm. The night 
was cloudy, and on this occasion, apparently, the 
triumphant goddess was to depend upon her own 
lustre. But as we approached the casino I saw 
that the door was ajar and that there was lamp- 
light within. The lamp was suspended in front 
of the image, and it showed us that the place was 
empty. But evidently the Count had lately been 
there. Before the statue stood a roughly extem- 
porised altar, composed of a shapeless fragment of 
antique marble, engraved with an illegible Greek 
inscription. We seemed really to stand in a 
pagan temple, and as we gazed at the serene 
divinity I think we each of us felt for a moment 
the breath of superstition. It ought to have been 
quickened, I suppose, but it was rudely arrested, 
by our observing a curious glitter on the face of 
the low altar. A second glance showed us it was 
blood ! 

My companion looked at me in pale horror, 
and turned away with a cry. A swarm of hideous 
conjectures pressed into my mind, and for a 
moment I was sickened. But at last I remem- 
bered that there is blood and blood, and that in 
the best time the ancient Romans offered no 
human victims. 

" Be sure it's very innocent," I said ; " a lamb, 
a kid, or a sucking calf!" But it was enough 
for her nerves and her conscience that it was a 
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crimson trickle, and she returned to the house in 
immense agitation. The rest of the night was 
not passed in a way to restore her to calmness. 
The Count had not come in, and she sat up for 
him from hour to hour. I remained with her — 
smoking my cigar as composedly as I might ; but 
internally I wondered what in horror's name had 
become of him. Gradually, as the hours wore 
away, I arrived at a vague interpretation of these 
strange practices — an interpretation none the less 
valid and less welcome for being comparatively 
cheerful. The blood-drops on the altar, I mused, 
were the last instalment of his debt and the end 
of his delusion. They had been a happy necessity, 
for he was after all too generous a creature not to 
hate himself for having shed them, not to abhor so 
cruelly insistent an idol. He had wandered away 
to recover himself in solitude, and he would come 
back to us with a repentant heart and an inquiring 
mind ! I should certainly have believed all this 
more easily, however, if I could have heard his 
footstep in the hall. Toward dawn scepticism 
threatened to creep in with the gray light, and I 
restlessly betook myself to the portico. Here in 
a few moments I saw him cross the grass, heavy- 
footed, splashed with mud, and evidently exces- 
sively tired. He must have been walking all 
night, and liis face denoted that his spirit had 
been as restless as his body. He passed near me, 
and before he entered the house he stopped, looked 
at me a moment, and then held out his hand. I 
grasped it warmly, and it seemed to me to throb 
with all that he was unable to utter. 
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"Will you see your wife?" I asked. 

He passed his hand over his eyes and shook his 
head. "Not now — not yet — some time!" he 
answered. 

I was disappointed, but I convinced her, I think, 
that he had cast out the devil. She felt, poor girl, 
a pardonable desire to celebrate the event. I 
returned to my lodging, spent the day in Rome, 
and came back to the Villa toward dusk. I was 
told that the Countess was in the grounds. I 
looked for her cautiously at first, for I thought it 
just possible I might intrude upon the natural 
consequences of a reconciliation ; but, failing to 
meet her, I turned toward the casino, and found 
myself face to face with the mocking little 
commissioner. 

" Does your excellency happen to have twenty 
yards of stout rope about him ?" he asked, gravely. 

" Do you want to hang yourself for the trouble 
you have stood sponsor to ?" I answered. 

" It's a hanging matter, I promise you. The 
Countess has given orders. You will find her in 
the casino. Sweet-voiced as she is, she knows how 
to make her orders understood." 

At the door of the casino stood half-a-dozen of 
the labourers on the place, looking vaguely solemn, 
like outstanding dependants at a superior funeral. 
The Countess was within, in a position which was 
an answer to the surveyor's riddle. She stood 
with her eyes fixed on the Juno, who had been 
removed from her pedestal and lay stretched in 
her magnificent length upon a rude litter. 

" Do you understand ?" she said. "She's beauti- 
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ful, she*s noble, she's precious, but she must go 
back!" And, with a passionate gesture, she 
seemed to represent an open grave. 

I was hugely delighted, but I thought it discreet 
to stroke my chin and look scrupulous. " She is 
worth fifty thousand scudi." 

She shook her head sadly. ** If we were to sell 
her to the Pope and give the money to the poor, 
it wouldn't profit us. She must go back — she 
must go back ! We must smother her beauty in 
the dreadful earth. It makes me feel almost as if 
she were alive ; but it came to me last night with 
overwhelming force, when my husband came in 
and refused to see me, that he will not be himself 
so long as she is above ground. To cut the knot 
we must bury her ! If I had only thought of it 
before!" 

" Not before !" I said, shaking my head in turn. 
" Heaven reward our sacrifice now !" 

The little expert, when he reappeared, seemed 
hardly like an agent of the celestial influences, but 
he was deft and active, which was more to the 
point Every now and then he uttered some 
half-articulate lament, by way of protest against 
the Countess's cruelty ; but I saw him privately 
scanning the recumbent image with an eye which 
seemed to foresee a malicious glee in standing on 
a certain unmarked spot on the turf and grinning 
till people stared. He had brought back an 
abundance of rope, and, having summoned his 
assistants, who vigorously lifted the litter, he led 
the way to the original excavation, which had 
been left unclosed, owing to the project of further 
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researches. By the time we reached the edge of 
the grave the evening had fallen and the beauty 
of our marble victim was shrouded in a dusky veil. 
/No one spoke — if not exactly for shame, at least 
for regret. Whatever our plea, our performance 
looked, at least, monstrously profane. The ropes 
were adjusted and the Juno was slowly lowered 
into her earthy bed. The Countess took a hand- 
ful of earth and dropped it solemnly on her breast 
" May it He lightly, but for ever !" she said. 

"Amen !" cried the little surveyor, with a strange, 
sneering inflection ; and he gave us a bow, as he 
departed, which betrayed an agreeable conscious- 
ness of knowing where fifty thousand scudi were 
buried. His underlings had another cask of wine, 
the result of which, for them, was a suspension of 
all consciousness, and a subsequent irreparable 
confusion of memory as to where they had plied 
their spades. 

The Countess had not yet seen her husband, 
who had again apparently betaken himself to com- 
munion with the great god Pan. I was of course 
unwilling to leave her to encounter alone the 
results of her momentous deed. She wandered 
into the drawing-room and pretended to occupy 
herself with a bit of embroidery, but in reality she 
was bravely composing herself for an "explanation." 
I took up a book, but it held my attention as 
feebly. As the evening wore away I heard a 
movement on the threshold, and saw the Count 
lifting the tapestried curtain which masked the 
door and looking silently at his wife. His eyes 
were brilliant, but not angry. He had missed the 
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Juno — and drawn a long breath ! The Countess 
kept her eyes fixed on her work, and drew her 
silken threads like an image of domestic tranquillity. 
The image seemed to fascinate him ; he came in 
slowly, almost on tiptoe, walked to the chimney- 
piece, and stood there awhile, giving her, askance, 
an immense deal of attention. What had passed, 
what was passing, in his mind, I leave to your own 
apprehension. My god-daughter*s hand trembled 
as it rose and fell, and the colour came into her 
cheek. At last she raised her eyes and sustained 
the gaze in which all his returning faith seemed 
concentrated. He hesitated a moment, as if her 
very forgiveness kept the gulf open between them, 
and then he strode forward, fell on his two knees, 
and buried his head in her lap. I departed as the 
Count had come in, on tiptoe. 

He never became, if you will, a thoroughly 
modern man ; but one day, years after, when a 
visitor to whom he was showing his cabinet became 
inquisitive as to a marble hand, suspended in one 
of its inner recesses, he looked grave and turned 
the lock on it "It is the hand of a beautiful 
creature," he said, " whom I once greatly admired." 

"Ah — a Roman?" asked the gentleman, with 
a smirk. 

*^ Greek," said the Count, with a frown. 
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MASTER EUSTACE. 

I. 

Having handed me my cup of tea, she proceeded 
to make her own — an operation she performed with 
an old-maidish precision I delighted to observe. 

The story is not my own (she then began), but 
that of persons with whom for a time I was inti- 
mately connected. I have led a very quiet life ; 
this is my only romance — and it*s the romance 
of others. When I was a young woman of 
twenty-two my poor mother died, after a long, 
weary illness, and I found myself obliged to seek 
a new home. Making a home requires time and 
money. I had neither to spare, so I advertised 
for a " situation," rating my accomplishments 
modestly, and asking rather for kind treatment 
than high wages. Mrs. Garnyer immediately 
answered my advertisement. She offered me a 
fair salary and a peaceful asylum. I was to teach 
her little boy the rudiments of my slender stbck 
of science and to make myself generally useful. 
Something in her tone and manner assured me 
that in accepting this latter condition I was pledg- 
ing myself to no very onerous servitude, and I ^ 
never found reason to repent of my bargain. I 
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had always valued my freedom before all things, 
and it seemed to me that in trading it away even 
partially I was surrendering a priceless treasure ; 
but Mrs. Garnyer made bondage very easy. I 
liked her from the first, and I doubt if she ever 
fully appreciated my fidelity and affection. She 
knew she could trust me, and she always spoke 
of me as "a good creature ;" but she never meas- 
ured the trouble I saved her, or the little burdens 
I lifted from her pretty, feeble shoulders. Both in 
her position and her person there was something 
singularly appealing. She was in those days — 
indeed she always remained — a very attractive 
woman ; but she had grace even more than beauty. 
She was young, and looked even younger than her 
years ; slight, fluttering, with frequent gestures 
and not many words, and fairer, whiter, purer in 
complexion than any woman I have seen. She 
reminded me of a sketch from which the "shading" 
has been omitted. She had her shadows indeed, 
as well as her lights ; but they were all turned in- 
ward. She might have been made up of the airy 
substance of lights and shadows. Nature in putting 
her together had left out the harder, heavier parts, 
the selfishness, the ambition, the power to insist and 
to calculate. Experience, however, had given her 
a burden to carry ; she was evidently sorrow-laden. 
She shifted the cruel weight from shoulder to 
shoulder, she ached and sighed under it, and in the 
depths of her sweet natural smile you saw it press- 
ing the tears from her very soul. Mrs. Gamyer's 
distresses, I confess, were in my eyes an added charm. 
I was desperately fond of a bit of romance, and as 
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I was plainly never to have one of my own, I made 
the most of my neighbour's. This secret sadness 
would have covered more sins than I ever had to 
forgive her. At first, naturally, I connected it 
with the death of her husband ; but, as time went 
on, I found reason to believe that there had been 
' little love between the pain She had been married 
against her will ; Mr. Garnyer was fifteen years 
her senior, and, as she frankly mentioned, coarsely 
and cruelly dissipated. Their married life had 
lasted but three years, and had come to an end to 
her great and manifest relief. Had he done her 
while it lasted some irreparable wrong? I suspected 
so ; she was like a garden-rose with half its petals 
plucked. He had left her with diminished means, 
though her property (mostly her own) was still 
ample for her needs. These, with those of her 
son, were extremely simple. To certain little 
luxuries she was obstinately attached ; but her 
manner of life was so monotonous and frugal that 
she must have spent but a fraction of her income. 
It was her single son — the heir of her hopes, the 
apple of her eye — that she entrusted to my care. 
He was five years old, and she had taught him his 
letters — a great feat she seemed to think ; she was 
as proud of it as if she had invented the alphabet 
for the occasion. She had called him Eustace, for 
she meant that he should have the best of every- 
thing — the prettiest clothes, the prettiest play- 
things and the prettiest name. He was himself 
as pretty as his name, though not at all in the 
manner of his mother. He was slight like her, 
but far more nervous and decided, and he had 
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neither her features nor her colouring. Least of 
all had he her expression. Mrs. Gamyer's attitude 
was one of tender, pensive sufferance modified by 
hopes — a certain half-mystical hope which seemed 
akin to religion, but which was not all religion, for 
the heaven she dreamed of was situated here below. 
The boy from his early childhood presented himself 
as a little man who would take a line of his 
own. He was not one who would ever wait for 
things, good or evil ; he would snatch boldly at 
the one sort and snap his fingers at the other. He 
had a pale, dark skin, not altogether healthy in 
tone ; a mass of fine brown hair, which seemed 
given him just to emphasise by its dancing sweep 
the petulant little nods and shakes of his head ; 
and a deep, wilful, malicious eye. His eye told 
me from the first that I should have no easy work 
with him, and with every possible relaxation of the 
nursery-code my place never became in the least a 
sinecure. His wits were so quick, however, and his 
imagination so lively, that I gradually managed to 
fill out his mother's meagre little programme of 
study. This had been drawn up with a sparing 
hand ; her only fear was of his being overworked. 
The poor lady had but a dim conception of what 
a man of the world is expected to know. She 
thought, I believe, that with his handsome face, 
his handsome property, and his doting mother, 
he would need to know little more than how to 
sign that pretty name of Eustace to replies to 
invitations to dinner. I wonder now that with her 
constant interference I contrived to set the child 
intellectually on his legs. Later, when he had a 
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tutor, I received a compliment for my persever- 
ance. 

The truth is, I became fond of him ; his very 
imperfections fascinated me. He would soon 
enough have to take his chance of the world's 
tolerance, and society would cease to consist for 
him of a couple of coaxing women. I told Mrs. 
Garnyer that there was never an easier child to 
spoil, and that those fondling hands of hers would 
sow a crop of formidable problems for future years. 
But Mrs. Garnyer was utterly incapable of taking 
a rational view of matters, or of sacrificing to-day 
to to-morrow; and her folly was the more incur- 
able as it was founded on a strange, perverse 
little principle — a crude, passionate theory — that 
love, love, pure love, is the sum and substance of 
maternal duty, and that the love which reasons 
and requires and refuses is cruel and wicked. " I 
know you think I am a silly goose," she said, "and 
not fit to have a child at all. But you are wrong 
— I promise you you are wrong. . I am very 
reasonable, I am very patient ; I have a great deal 
to bear — more than you know — and I bear it very 
well. But one can't be always on the stretch — 
always hard and wise and good. In some things 
one must break down and be one's poor natural, 
lonely self. Eustace can't turn out wrong ; it's 
impossible ; it would be too cruel. You must not 
say it nor hint it. I shall do with him what my 
heart bids me ; he is all I have ; he consoles me." 

My notions perhaps were a little old-fashioned ; 
but surely it will never altogether go out of fashion 
to teach a child that he is not to have the moon by 
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crying for it. Now Eustace had a particular fancy 
for the moon, for everything bright, inaccessible 
and absurd. His will was as sharp as a steel 
spring, and it was vain to attempt to bend it or 
break it He had an indefeasible conviction that 
he was number one among men ; and if he had 
been born in the purple, as they say, of some far- 
off Eastern court, or found himself the final morbid 
little offshoot of a long line of despots, he couldn't 
have had a greater idea of his prerogative. The 
poor child had no sense of justice — he had the 
extra virtues, but not the regular ones. He could 
condescend, he could forgive, he could allow 
things, if his leave had been asked, but he couldn't 
endure the hint of a conflicting right. He could 
love, love passionately; but he was so jealous and 
exacting that his love cost you very much more 
than it was worth. If he liked me and confided in 
me, I had worked hard for it — I had to " live up" 
to it. He thought it a very great honour that 
he should care to harness me up as his horse, to 
throw me his ball by the hour, to make me joggle 
with him on the see -saw (sitting close to the 
middle), till my poor bones ached. Nevertheless, in 
this frank, childish arrogance there was an almost 
irresistible charm, and I was absurdly flattered at 
his liking me. Poor me ! at twenty-three I was 
his first "conquest" — the first in a long list, as 
I believe it came to be. If he required a great 
margin, he used it with a peculiar grace of his 
own, and he admitted the corresponding obligation 
of being clever and brilliant. As a child even, he 
had a kind of personal distinction. His talents 
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were excellent, and teaching him, whatever it may 
have been, was at least not dull work. It was 
indeed less to things really needful than to the 
luxuries of learning that he took most kindly. He 
had an excellent ear for music, and though he 
never practised properly he turned off an air with 
wonderful expression. In this he resembled his 
mother, who was a natural musician. She, how- 
ever, was always at the piano, and whenever I 
think of her in those early years I see her sitting 
before it musingly, half sadly, with her pretty head 
on one side, her fair braids thrust behind her ears 
^-ears from which a couple of small but admirable 
diamonds were never absent — and her white hands 
wandering over the notes, seeking vaguely for a 
melody they seemed hardly to dare to remember. 
Eustace had an unsatiable appetite for stories, 
though he was one of the coolest and most merci- 
less of critics. I can imagine him now at my 
knee, with his big eyes fastened on my lips, 
demanding more wonders and more, till my short- 
winded invention had to cry for breath. Do my 
best, I could never startle him ; my giants were 
never big enough and my fairies never small 
enough, my enchanters, dragons, dungeons and 
castles never on the really grand scale of his own 
imaginative needs. I felt dreadfully below the 
mark. At last he would open his wilful little 
mouth and yawn in my face, with a dreadfully 
dry want of conviction. I felt flattered when by 
chance I had pleased him, for, by a precocious 
instinct, he knew tinsel from gold. " Look here," 
he would say, " you are remarkably ugly ; what 
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makes you so ugly ? Your nose is so big at the 
end." (You needn't protest ; I was ugly. Like 
most very plain women, I have improved with 
time.) Of course I used to rebuke him for his 
rudeness ; though I was secretly thankful, because 
it taught me a number of things. Once he said 
something, I forget what, that made me burst 
into tears. It was the first time, and the last ; for 
I found that, instead of exciting his pity, tears 
only moved his contempt, and apparently a kind of 
cynical, physical disgust. The best way was to turn 
the tables on him by pretending to be indifferent 
and superior. In that case he himself would con- 
descend to tears — bitter, wrathful tears. Then 
you had perhaps gained nothing, but you had lost 
nothing. In every other case you had lost. 

II. 

Of course these close relations lasted but a couple 
of years. I had made him very much wiser than 
myself; he was growing tall and boyish and 
terribly inquisitive. My poor little stories ceased 
to have any illusion for him, and he would spend 
hours lying on his face on the carpet, kicking up 
his neat little legs and poring over the Arabian 
NightSy the Fairy QiieeUy the other prime en- 
chanters of childhood. My advice would have 
been to pack him off to school ; but I might as 
well have asked his mother to send him to the 
penitentiary. He was to be educated en prince; 
he was to have an instructor to himself I thought 
sympathetically of the worthy pedagogue who was 
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to minister to Eustace without competition. But 
such a one was easily found — in fact, he was found 
three times over. Three private tutors came and 
went successively. They fell in love, punctually, 
with Mrs. Garnyer. Their love indeed she might 
have put up with ; but unhappily, unlike Viola, 
they " told " it — by letter — with an offer of their 
respective hands. Their letters were different, but 
to Mrs. Garnyer their hands were all alike, all 
very untidy paws. ** The horrid creatures ! " was 
her invariable commentary. " I wouldn't speak 
to them for the world. My dear, you must do 
it." And I, who had never declined an offer 
on my own account, went to work in this whole- 
sale manner for my friend ! You will say that, 
young as she was — pretty, independent, lonely — 
Mrs. Garnyer would have looked none the worse 
for a spice of coquetry. But she never would have 
forgiven herself a flirtation. Her greatest charm 
for me was her scorn for this sort of levity, and 
indeed her general contempt for cheap sentimental 
effects. It was as if, from having drunk at the 
crystal head-spring, she had lost her taste for 
standing water. She was absolutely indifferent to 
attention ; it inspired her, in fact, with a kind of 
terror. She had not a trace of personal vanity ; 
she was even without visible desire to please. 
Unfortunately, as you see, she pleased in spite of 
herself. As regards love, she had an imposing 
array of principles ; on this one point she was 
always very explicit " It's either a passion," she ^ 

said, " or it's nothing. You can know it by being V 

willing to give up everything for it — name and 
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fame, past and future, this world and the next. 
Do you keep back a feather's weight of tenderness 
or trust ? Then you are not in love. You must 
risk everything, for you get everything — if you 
are happy. I can't understand a woman trifling 
with such feelings. They talk about the unpardon- 
able sin ; that's it, it seems to me. Do you know 
the word in the language I most detest ? — Flirta- 
tion. Poh ! it makes me ill." When Mrs. Garnyer 
uttered this hint of a,n esoteric doctrine, her clear 
blue eyes would become clouded with the gathered 
mists of memory. In this matter she understood 
herself and meant what she said. 

Impatient as she was of being " made up to," 
she exposed herself very little to such dangers, and 
almost never went into the world. She met her 
few friends but two or three times a year, and was 
without a single intimate. As time went on she 
came to care more for me than for any one. 
When Eustace had outgrown my teaching she 
insisted on my remaining in any capacity I chose 
— as housekeeper, companion, seamstress, guest ; 
I might make my own terms. I became a little 
of each of these, and with the increasing freedom 
of our intercourse, grew to regard her as a younger 
and weaker sister. I gave her, for what it was 
worth, my best judgment on all things. Her 
own confidence always stopped short of a certain 
point; a little curtain of reticence was always 
suspended between us. Sometimes it appeared 
to grow thinner and thinner, becoming almost 
transparent and revealing the figures behind it 
Sometimes it seemed to move and flutter in the 
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murmur of our talk, as if in a moment it might 
drop away or melt away into air. But it was a 
magical web ; it played a hundred tormenting 
tricks, and year after year it hung in its place. Of 
course I had fits of immense curiosity, but I can't 
say more for the disinterested affection I felt for 
Mrs. Gamyer than that I never pried, never 
pressed her. I lingered near the door of her 
Blue -Beard's chamber, but I never peeped 
through the keyhole. She was a poor lady with 
a secret ; I took her into my heart, secret and all. 
She insisted that her isolation was her own choice, 
and pretended to be exceedingly glad that society 
let her so well alone. She made her widowhood 
serve as a motive for her monotonous years, and 
declared that her boy's education amply filled 
them. She was a widow, however, who never of 
her own accord mentioned her husband's name, 
and she wore her weeds very lightly. She was 
very fond of white, and for six months of the 
year was rarely seen in a dark dress. Occasionally, 
on certain fixed days, she would flame forth in 
some old-fashioned piece of finery from a store 
which she religiously preserved, and would flash 
about the house in rose-colour or blue. One day — 
her boy's birthday — she kept with extraordinary 
solemnity. It fell in the middle of September. 
On this occasion she would put on a faded ball- 
dress, overload herself with jewels and trinkets, 
dress her hair with flowers. Eustace, too, she 
would trick out in a suit of crimson velvet, and in 
this singular guise the pair would walk with 
prodigious gravity about the garden and up and 
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down the avenue. Every now and then she would 
stoop and give him a convulsive hug. The child 
himself seemed to feel the magnitude of this 
festival, and played his part with precocious effect. 
He would appear at dusk with the curl still in his 
hair, his velvet trousers unstained, his ruffles un- 
crumpled. In the evening the coachman let off 
rockets in the garden ; we feasted on ice-cream 
and a bottle of champagne was sent to the kitchen. 
No wonder Master Eustace carried himself like an 
heir-apparent! Once, I remember, the mother 
and son were overtaken in their festal promenade 
by some people who had come to live in the 
neighbourhood, and who drove up, rather officiously, 
to leave their cards. They stared, in amazement, 
from the carriage -window, and were told Mrs. 
Gamyer was not at home. A few days later we 
heard that Mrs. Gamyer was out of her mind ; she 
had been found masquerading in her grounds with 
her little boy, in the most indecent costume. 
From time to time she received an invitation, and 
occasionally she accepted one. When she went 
out she made her mourning more marked, and she 
always came home in a fret. "It is the last 
house I will go to," she used to say, as I helped 
her to undress. "People's neglect I can bear, and 
thank them for it; but heaven deliver me from 
their kindness! I won't be patronised — I won't, 
I won't! Shall I, my boy? We will wait till 
you grow up, shan't we, my darling? Then his 
poor little mother shan't be patronised, shall 
she, my brave little man ? " The child was con- 
stantly dangling at his mother's skirts, and was 
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seldom beyond the reach of some such passionate 
appeal. 

A preceptor had at last been found of a less in- 
flammable composition than the others — a worthy, 
elderly German of fair attainments, with a stout, 
sentimental wife — she gave music-lessons in town 
— who monopolised his ardour. He was a mild, 
patient man : a nose of wax, as the saying is — a 
pretty nose it grew to be in Eustace's supple fingers ! 
I will answer for it that in all those years he never 
carried a single point I believe that, like me, he 
had begun with tears ; but finding this an altogether 
losing game, he was content now to take off his 
spectacles, drop his head on one side, look implor- 
ingly at his pupil with his weak blue eyes, and 
then exhale his renunciation in a plaintive Lieber 
Gott! Under this discipline the boy bloomed 
like a flower ; but it was to my sense a kind of 
hot-house growth. His tastes were sedentary, and 
he lived most of the time within doors. He kept a 
horse, and took long lonely rides ; but there were 
whole days that he spent lounging over a book, 
trifling at the piano, or fretting over a water-colour 
sketch which he was sure to throw aside in 
disgust. One amusement he pursued with "un- 
wearying constancy ; it was a sign of especial 
good-humour, and I never knew it to fail him. 
He would sit for hours lounging in a chair, with 
his head thrown back and his legs extended, 
staring at vacancy, or what seemed to us so : but 
a vacancy filled with the silent revel of his imagina- 
tion and the scenes it presented to him. What was 
the substance of these ecstatic visions? The 
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broad, happy life on which he would enter some 
day, the great world whose far-off murmur 
caressed his ear — the joys of prosperous man- 
hood — pleasure, success, popularity — a kind of 
triumphant and transfigured egotism. His reveries 
swarmed with tinted pictures and transcendent 
delights ; his handsome young face, his idle 
insolent smile, wore the cold reflection of their 
brightness. His mother, after watching him for 
a while in these moods, would steal up behind 
him and kiss him softly on the forehead, as if to 
marry his sweet illusions to sweeter reality. For 
my part, I wanted to divorce them. It was a sad 
pity, I thought, that desire and occasion, in the 
lad's life, played so promptly into each other's 
hands. I longed to spoil the game, to shuffle the 
cards afresh and give him a taste of bad luck. I 
felt as if between them — she by her measureless 
concessions, he by his consuming arrogance — ^they 
were sowing a crop of dragon's teeth. This sultry 
summer of youth couldn't last for ever, and I knew 
that the poor lady would be the first to suffer by 
a change of weather. He would turn some . day, 
in his passionate vanity, and rend the gentle 
creature who had fed it with the delusive wine of 
her love. And yet he had a better angel as well 
as a worse, and it was a marvel to see how 
this superior spirit (a sort of human conscience) 
tussled with the fiend and, in spite of bruises 
and ruffled pinions, returned again arid again to 
the onset. There were days when his generous, 
boyish gaiety — the natural sunshine of youth and 
cleverness — warmed our women's hearts and 
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kindled our most trusting smiles. Me, as he grew 
older, he treated as a licensed old-time friend. I 
was the prince's jester — I used to tell him his 
truths, as the French say. He believed them just 
enough to feel an agreeable irritation in listening ; 
for the rest, doubtless, they seemed as vague and 
remote as the croaking of the frogs in the pond. 
There were moments, I think, when the eternal 
blue sky .of his mother's temper wearied his cap- 
ricious brain. At such times he would come and 
sprawl on the sofa near my little work-table, 
clipping my threads, mixing my reels, mislay- 
ing my various utensils, and criticising my work 
without reserve — chattering, gossiping, complaining, 
boasting. With all his faults Eustace had one 
sovereign merit — that merit without which even 
the virtues he lacked lose half their charm : he was 
magnificently candid. He was only too trans- 
parent The light of truth played through his 
interlaced pretensions, and against it they stood 
relieved in their hard tenacity, like fine young trees 
against a sunrise. He expressed his passions — 
expressed them only too loudly ; you received 
ample notice of his revenges. They came as a 
matter of course ; he never took them out in talk ; 
but you were warned. 

III. 

If these intense meditations of which I have 
spoken followed exclusively the train of his 
personal fortunes, his conversation was hardly 
more disinterested. It was altogether about him- 
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self — his ambitions, his ailments, his dreams, his 
opinions, his intentions. He talked a great deal 
of his property, and though he had a great 
aversion to figures he knew the amount of his 
expectations before he was out of jackets. He 
had a keen relish for luxury, and, indeed, as he 
respected pretty things and used them with a 
degree of tenderness which he by no means 
lavished upon animate objects, saving, sparing, 
and preserving them, this ser^-^d to me one of 
his most human traits, though, I admit, an ex- 
pensive virtue — ^and he promised to spend his 
fortune in books and pictures, in art and travel. 
His mother was frequently called upon to do the 
honours of his castles in the air. She would look 
at him always with her doting smile, and with a 
little glow of melancholy in her eyes — a faint 
tribute to some shadowy chance that even her 
Eustace might reckon without his host She 
would shake her head tenderly, or lean it on his 
shoulder and murmur, " Who knows, who knows ? 
It's perhaps as foolish, my son, to try and antici- 
pate our happiness as to attempt to take the 
measure of our misery. We know them each 
when they come. Whatever comes to us, at all 
events, we shall meet it together." Resting in 
this delicious contact, with her arm round his 
neck and her cheek on his hair, she would close 
her eyes in a sort of mild ecstasy. As I have 
never had a son myself I can speak of maternity 
but by hearsay ; but I feel as if I knew some of 
its secrets, as if I had gained from Mrs. Gamyer 
a revelation of maternal passion. The perfect 
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humility of her devotion, indeed, seemed to me 
to point to some motive deeper than common 
motherhood. It looked like a kind of penance, 
a kind of pledge. Had she done him some early 
'wrong? Did she meditate some wrong to come? 
Did she wish to purchase pardon for the past or 
impunity for the future ? One might have sup- 
posed from the lad's calni relish of her incense — 
as if it were the fumes of some perfumed chibouque 
palpitating lazily through his own lips — ^that he 
had a gratified sense of something to forgive. 
In fact,. he had something to forgive us all — our 
dulness, our vulgarity, our not guessing his un- 
uttered desires, the want of a pre-established 
harmony between our wills and his. It seemed 
to me, however, that there were even moments 
when he turned dizzy on the edge of this awful 
gulf of his mother's self-sacrifice. Fixing his 
eyes, then, an instant, to steady himself, he took 
comfort in the thought that she had ceased to 
suffer — her personal ambitions lay dead at the 
bottom. He could vaguely see them — distant, 
dim, motionless. It was to be hoped that no 
adventurous ghost of those shuffled-off passions 
would climb upward to the light. 

A frequent source of complaint, with Eustace, 
when he had no more handy dissatisfaction, was 
that he had not known his father. He had formed 
a mental image of the late Mr. Gamyer which I 
am afraid hardly tallied at all points with the 
original. The boy knew that he had been a man 
of pleasure, and he had painted his portrait in 
ideal hues. What a charming father — a man of 
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pleasure, Eustace thought, as if he had believed 
that gentlemen of this stamp take their pleasure 
in the nursery. What pleasures they might have 
shared ; what rides, what talks, what games, what 
adventures — what far other hours than those he 
passed in the deserted billiard-room (this had been 
one of Mr. Garnyer's most marked tastes), clicking 
the idle balls in the stillness. He learned to talk 
very early of arranging his life to resemble his 
father*s. What he had done his son would do. 
A dozen odds and ends which had belonged to 
Mr. Garnyer he carried to his room, where he 
paraded them on his mantel-shelf like relics on a 
high altar. When he was seventeen years old he 
began to smoke an old silver-mounted .pipe which 
had his father's initials embossed on the bowl. 
" It would be a great blessing," he said, as he 
puffed this pipe — it made him dismally sick, for 
he hated tobacco — "to have some man in the 
house. It's so fearfully womanish here. No one 
but you two and Hauff, and what's he but an old 
woman ? Mother, why have you always Mvtd in 
this way? What's the matter with you? You 
have no savoir vivre. What are you blushing 
about ? That comes of moping here all your days 
— that you blush for nothing. I don't want my 
mother to blush for anything or any one, not even 
for me. But I give you notice, I can stand it no 
longer. Now I'm seventeen it's time I should "see 
the world. I am going to travel. My father 
travelled ; he went all over Europe. There's a 
little French book upstairs, the poems of Pamy — 
it's awfully French, too — with * Henry Garnyer, 
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Paris, 1 802/ on the fly-leaf. I must go to Paris ; 
I shan't go to college. I have never been to 
school. I want to be complete — privately edu- 
cated altogether. Very few Americans are ; it's 
quite a distinction. Besides, I know all I want 
to know. Hauff brought me out sonie college- 
catalogues. They're absurd ; he laughs at them. 
We did all that three years ago. I know more 
about books than most young fellows ; what I 
want is knowledge of the world. My father had 
it, and you haven't, mother. But he had plenty 
of taste, too. Hauff says that little edition of 
Parny is very rare. I shall bring home lots of 
such things. Vous allez voir I" Mrs. Gamyer 
listened to such effusions of filial emulation in sad, 
embarrassed silence. I couldn't but pity her. 
She knew that her husband was no proper model 
for her child ; yet she couldn't in decency turn 
his heart against his father's memory. She took 
refuge in that tremulous reserve which committed 
her neither to condemnation of her husband nor 
to approval with her son. 

She had recourse at this period, as I had known 
her to do before, to a friend attached to a mercan- 
tile house in India — ^an old friend, she had told 
me ; " in fact," she had added, " my only friend — a 
man to whom I am under immense obligations." 
Once in six months there came to her from this 
distant benefactor a large square letter, heavily 
sealed and covered with foreign post-marks. I 
used to believe it to be a kind of bulletin of advice 
for the coming half-year. Advice about what? 
Her cares were so few, her habits so simple, that 
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they offered scanty matter for discussion. But 
now, of course, came a packet of good counsel in 
regard to these plans of Eustace's. I knew that 
she dreaded it ; but, since her oracle had spoken, 
she put on a brave face. She was certainly a very 
faithful believer. She concealed from Eustace the ex- 
tent of her dependence on this far-away monitor, for 
the boy would have resented such interference, even 
though it should fall in with his own projects. 
She had always read her friend's letters in secret ; 
this was the only practice of her life she failed to 
share with her son. Me she now for the first time 
admitted into her confidence. " Mr. Cope strongly 
recommends my letting him go," she said. " He 
says it will make a man of him. He needs to rub 
against other men. I suppose, at least," she cried, 
with her usual sweet fatuity, " it will do other men 
no harm ! Perhaps I don't love him as I ought, 
and I must lose him awhile to learn to prize him. 
If I only get him back again ! It would be mon- 
strous that I shouldn't ! But why are we cursed 
with these perpetual scruples and fears? It's a 
weary life !" She would have said more if she 
had known that it was not his departure but his 
return that was to be cruel. 

The excellent Mr. Hauff* was too limp and 
battered to be a bear-leader in distant lands ; but 
a companion was secured in the person of his 
nephew, an amiable young German, who was 
represented to know the world as well as he knew 
books. For a week before he left us Eustace was 
so friendly and good-humoured that we cried for 
him in advance. " I give her into your care," he 
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said to me. " If anything happens to her I shall 
hold you responsible. She is very woe-begone 
just now, but she will cheer up as soon as I am 
out of sight But, mother, you are not to be too 
cheerful, mind. You are not to forget me an 
instant If you do I will never forgive you. I 
insist on being missed. There's little enough 
merit in loving me when I am here ; I wish to 
be loved in my absence." For many weeks after 
he left he might have been satisfied. His mother 
wandered about like a churchyard-ghost keeping 
watch near a buried treasure. When his letters 
began to come she read them over a dozen times, 
and sat for hours, with her eyes closed, holding 
them in her hand. They were wretchedly meagre 
and hurried, but their very brevity gratified her. 
He was prosperous and happy, and could snatch 
but odd moments from the recreations of his age. 
One morning, after he had been away some 
three months, there came two letters, one from 
Eustace, the other from India, the latter very 
much in advance of its time. Mrs. Gamyer 
opened the Indian letter first I was pouring out 
tea ; I observed her from behind the urn. As her 
eyes ran over the pages she turned deadly pale ; 
then, raising her glance, she met mine. Iname- 
diately her paleness turned to crimson. She rose 
to her feet and hurried out of the room, leaving 
Eustace's letter untouched on the table. This 
little fact was eloquent, and my curiosity was 
excited. Later in the day it was partially satis- 
fied. She came to me with a singular, conscious 
look — ^the look of a sort of oppression of happiness 
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— and announced that Mr. Cope was coming 
home. He had obtained release from his engage- 
ments in India, and would arrive in a fortnight. 
She uttered no words of rejoicing, and I could see 
that her joy was of the unutterable sort. As the 
days elapsed, howevier, her emotion betrayed itself 
in a restless, aimless flutter of movement, so 
violent as to be painful to behold. She roamed 
about the house, singing to herself, gazing out 
of the windows, shifting the chairs and tables, 
smoothing the curtains, trying vaguely to brighten 
the faded look of things. Before every mirror she 
paused and inspected herself, with that frank 
audacity of pretty women which I have always 
envied, tucking up a curl of her fair hair or 
smoothing a crease in those muslins which she 
always kept so fresh. Of Eustace for the moment 
she rarely spoke ; the boy's prediction had not 
been so very .much amiss. Who was this wonder- 
ful Mr. Cope, this mighty magician ? 

I very soon learned. He arrived on the day he 
had fixed, and took up his residence in the house. 
From the moment I looked at him I felt that he 
was a man I should like. I suppose I was flattered 
by the notice he took of so humble a personage. 
He had often heard of me, he said ; he knew how 
good a friend I had been to Mrs. Garnyer ; he 
hoped very much I would be indulgent to him. 
I felt as if i were amply repaid for my years of 
domestic service. But, in spite of this pleasant 
assurance, I had a sense of being for the moment 
altogether de trop. He was united to his friend 
by a closer bond than I had suspected. I left 
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them alone with their old memories and references, 
and confined myself to my own room ; though 
indeed I had noticed between them a sort of 
sentimental intelligence in which words might pass 
without audible speech. Mrs. Garnyer underwent 
a singular change ; I seemed to know her now for 
the first time. It was as if she had flung aside a 
veil which muffled her tones and blurred her 
features. There was a new decision in her tread, 
a deeper meaning in her smile ; so, at thirty-eight 
her girlhood had come back to her ! She was as 
full of blushes and random prattle and foolish 
falterings for very pleasure as a young bride. | 

Upon Mr. Cope the years had set a more inefface- | 

able seal. He was a man of forty-five, but you 
might easily have given him ten years more. He j 

had that look which I have always liked, of people 
who have lived in hot climates : a bronzed com- 
plexion and a cool, deliberate gait, as if he had 
learned to think twice before moving. He was 
tall and lean, yet very powerful, like a large man 
somewhat "reduced." His hair was thin and 
perfectly white, and he wore a grizzled moustache. 
He dressed in loose, light-coloured garments of 
those fine Eastern stuffs. I had a singular im- , 

pression of having seen him before, but I could 
never say when or where. He was extremely 
deaf — so deaf that I had to force my voice ; 
though I observed that Mrs. Garnyer easily niade 
him hear by speaking slowly and looking at him. 
He had, peculiarly, that patient, appealing air which 
you find in very deaf persons less frequently than 
in the blind, but which is more touching when the ^ 
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eye is alive and sees what the ear loses. He had 
been obliged to make good company of himself, 
and the glimpses that one got of this resigned 
fellowship in stillness were of a kind to make one 
long to enter into it But with others, too, he 
was a charming talker, though he was obliged to 
keep the talk in his own hands. He took your 
response for granted with a kind of conciliating 
brightness, guessed your opinion with a glance, 
and phrased it usually better than you would 
have done. 

IV. 

For ten years I had been pitying Mrs. Gamyer ; 
it was odd now to find myself envying her. 
Patient waiting is no loss, and at last her day 
had come. I had always rather wondered at her 
patience ; but, after all, it was spiced with private 
reasons. She had lived by precept and example, 
by chapter and verse ; for his sake it was easy to 
be wise. I say for "his" sake, because, as a 
matter of course, I now connected her visitor with 
that element of mystery which had been one of 
my earliest impressions of Mrs. Garnyer. Mr. 
Cope's presence renewed my memory of it. I 
fitted the key to the lock, but on coming to open 
the casket I was disappointed to find that the 
principal part of the secret had evaporated. I 
made up my mind that Mr. Cope had been her 
first and only love. Her parents had frowned on 
him and forced her into a marriage with poor 
dissolute Mr, Garnyer- — a course the more revolting 
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as he had already spent half his own property and 
was likely to make sad havoc with his wife's. 
He had a high social value, which the girl's own 
family, who were plain enough people to have 
had certain primitive scruples in larger measure, 
deemed a compensation for his vices. The dis- 
carded lover, blinking she had not resisted as 
firmly as she might, embarked for India, and there, 
half in spite, half in despair, married as sadly amiss 
as herself He had trifled with his happiness ; he 
lived to repent. His wife lived, as well, to per- 
petuate his misery ; it was my belief that she had 
only recently died, and that this event was the 
occasion of his return. When he arrived he wore 
a weed on his hat ; the next day it had dis- 
appeared. Reunion had come to the pair in the 
afternoon of life, when the tricks and graces of 
passion are no longer becoming ; but when these 
have spent themselves something of passion still 
is left, and this my companions were free to* enjoy. 
They had beg^n to enjoy it with the chastened 
eagerness of which I caught the aroma. Such 
was my reading of the riddle. Right or not, at 
least it made sense. 

I had promised Eustace to write to him, and one 
afternoon as I sat alone, well pleased to have a 
theme, I despatched him a long letter, full of the 
praises of Mr. Cope, and, by implication, of his 
mother's improved condition. I wished to anticipate 
his possible suspicions and reconcile him with the 
altered situation. But after I had posted my 
letter it seemed to me that I had been too precipi- 
tate. I doubted whether, even amid the larger 
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life of the grand tour, he had unlearned the old 
trick of jealousy. Jealousy surely would have been 
quite misplaced, for Mr. Cope's affection for his 
hostess embraced the boy, embraced everything 
that concerned her. He regretted the lad's absence ; 
he manifested the kindliest interest in everything 
that spoke of him ; he turned over his books, he 
looked at his sketches, he examined and compared 
the half-dozen portraits which the fond mother had 
caused to be executed at various stages of his 
growth. One sultry day, when poor Mr. Hauff 
travelled out from town for news of his pupil, he 
made a point of being introduced and of shaking 
his hand. The tutor stayed to dinner, and on 
Mr. Cope's proposition we drank the boy's health 
in brimming glasses. The old German of course 
wept profusely ; it was Eustace's mission to make 
people cry. I thought too I saw a tear on Mr. 
Cope's lid. The cup of his contentment was full ; 
at a touch it overflowed. On the whole, however, 
he took this bliss of reunion more quietly than his 
friend. He was a melancholy man. He had the 
air of one for whom the moral of this fable of life 
has greater charms than the plot, and who has made 
up his mind to ask no favours of destiny. When 
he met me he used to smile gently, frankly, saying 
little ; but I had a great liking for his smile. It 
seemed to say much — to murmur, " Receive my 
compliments. You and I are a couple of tested 
souls ; we understand each other. We are not in 
a flutter with the privilege of existence, like charity- 
children on a picnic. We have had, each of us, 
to live for years without the thing we once fancied 
VOL. III. M 
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gave life its only value. We have tasted of servi- 
tude; and patience, taken up as a means, has grown 
grateful as an end. It has cured us of eagerness." 
So wisely it gossiped, the smile of our g^est No 
wonder I liked it 

One evening, a month after his advent, Mrs. 
Gamyer came to me with a strange, embarrassed 
air. " I have something to tell you," she said ; 
" something that will surprise you. Do you con- 
sider me a very old woman ? I am old enough to 
be wiser, you will say. But I have never been so 
wise as to-day. I am engaged to be married to 
Mr. Cope. There ! make the best of it I have 
no apologies to make to any one," she went on, 
almost defiantly. " It's between ourselves. If we 
suit each other, it's no one's business. I know 
what I am about He means to remain in this 
country ; we should be constantly together and 
extremely intimate. As he says, I am young 
enough to be — ^what do they call it?— compromised. 
Of course, therefore, I am young enough to marry. 
It will make no difference with you ; you will stay 
with me all the same. Who cares, after all, what 
I do ? No one but Eustace, and he will thank me 
for giving him such a father. Ah, I shall do well 
by my boy!" she cried, clasping her hands in 
ecstasy. " I shall do better than he knows. My 
property, it appears, is dreadfully entangled. Mr. 
Gamyer did as he pleased with it ; I was gfiven 
to him with my hands tied. Mr. Cope has been 
looking into it, and he tells me that it will be a 
long affair to put things to rights. I have been 
living all these years at the mercy of unprincipled 
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agents. But now I have given up everything to 
Mr. Cope. He will drive the money-changers from 
the temple ! It's a small reward to marry him. 
Eustace has no head for money-matters ; he only 
knows how to spend. For years now he needn't 
think of them — Mr. Cope is our providence. Don't 
be afraid ; Eustace won't object, and at last he 
will have a companion — the best, the wisest, the 
kindest. You know how he used to long for one 
— ^how tired he was of me and you. It will be a 
new life. Oh, I'm a happy mother — at last — at 
last ! Don't look at me so hard ; I am a blushing 
bride, remember. Smile, laugh, kiss me. There! 
You are a good creature. I shall make my boy 
a present — the handsomest that ever was made. 
Poor Mr. Cope — I am happier than he ! I have 
had my boy all these years, and he has had none. 
He has the heart of a father — he has longed for 
a son. Do you know," she added, with a strange 
smile, " that I think he marries me as much for 
my son's sake as for my own ? He marries me at 
all events — boy and all !" This speech was uttered 
with a forced and hurried animation which betrayed 
the effort to cheat herself into pure enthusiasm. 
The matter was not quite so simple as she tried to 
believe. Nevertheless, I was exceedingly pleased, 
and I kissed her in genuine sympathy. The more 
I thought of it the better I liked the marriage. It 
relieved me personally of a burdensome sense of 
ineffectual care, and it filled out solidly a kind of 
defenceless breach which had always existed on the 
worldly face of Mrs. Garnyer's position. More- 
over, it promised to be full of advantages for 
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Eustace. It was a pity indeed that Eustace had 
but a slender relish for things that were good for 
him. I venture to hope, however, that his worship 
of his father's memory had been, at bottom, the 
expression of a need for some higher authority and 
of a capacity to be respectful when there was some- 
thing really to respect. Yet I took the liberty of 
suggesting to Mrs. Gamyer that she perhaps 
counted too implicitly on her son's concurrence ; 
that he was always in opposition ; that a margin 
should be left for his possible perversity. Of course 
I was called a suspicious wretch for my pains. 

" For what do you take him ?" she cried. " I 
shall just put them face to face. Eustace has 
delicacy. A word to the wise, says the proverb. 
I know what I am about." 

She knew it, I think, hardly so well as she de- 
clared. I had deemed it my duty to make a 
modest little speech of congratulation to the bride- 
groom elect. He blushed — somewhat to my 
surprise — but he answered me with a few proper, 
grateful words. He was much preoccupied ; Mrs. 
Gamyer was of a dozen different minds about her 
wedding-day. I had taken for granted that they 
would wait for Eustace's return ; but I was some- 
what startled on learning that Mr. Cope disapproved 
of further delay. They had waited twenty years ! 
Mrs. Gamyer told me that she had not announced 
the news to Eustace — she wished it to be a " sur- 
prise." She seemed, however, not altogether to 
believe in her surprise. Poor lady ! she had made 
herself a restless couch. One evening, coming into 
the library, I found Mr. Cope pleading his cause. 
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For the first time I saw him excited, and he turned 
appealingly to me. "You have great influence 
with this lady," he said. " Argue my case. Are 
we people to care for Mrs. Grundy ? Has she been 
so very civil to us ? We don't marry to please her ; 
I don't see why she should arrange the wedding. 
Mrs. Garnyer has no trousseau to buy, no cards to 
send. Indeed, I think any more airs and graces 
are rather ridiculous. They don't belong to our 
years. There's little Master Grundy, I know," he 
went on, smiling — " a highly honourable youth ! 
But I will take charge of him. I should like im- 
mensely, of course, to have him at the wedding; 
but one of these days I shall make up for the 
breach of ceremony by punctually attending his 
own." It was only an hour before this, as it 
happened, ±hat I had received Eustace's answer to 
my letter. It was brief and hasty, but he had 
found time to insert some such words as this : " I 
don't at all thank you for your news of Mr. Cope. 
I knew that my mother only wanted a chance to 
forget me and console herself, as they say in 
France. Demonstrative mothers always do. I am 
like Hamlet — I don't approve of mothers consoling 
themselves. Mr. Cope may be an excellent fellow 
— I have no doubt he is ; but I do hope he will 
have finished his visit by the time I get back. The 
house isn't large enough for both of us. You will 
find me a bigger man than when I left home, I 
give you warning. I have got a bristling black 
moustache, and I am proportionately fiercer." I 
said nothing about, this letter, and a week later my 
companions were married. The time will always 
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be memorable to me, apart from this matter of my 
story, from the intense and overwhelming heat 
which then prevailed. It had lasted several days 
when the nuptials took place ; it bade fair to last 
all summer. The ceremony was performed by the 
little old Episcopal clergyman whose ministrations 
Mrs. Gamyer had regularly attended, and who had 
always given her a vague parochial countenance. 
His sister, a mature spinster who wore her hair 
cut short and called herself " strong-minded," and, 
thus qualified, had made overtures to Mrs. Gamyer 
— this lady and myself were the only witnesses. 
The marriage had nothing of a festive air; it seemed 
a solemn sacrifice to the unknown god. Mrs. 
Gamyer was very much oppressed by the heat ; in 
the vestibule, on leaving the church, she fainted. 
They had arranged to go for a week to the sea- 
side, to a place they had known of old. When 
she had revived we placed her in the carriage, and 
they immediately started. I, of course, remained 
in charge of the empty house, greatly envying them 
their cooling breezes. 
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V. 

On the morning after the wedding, sitting alone 
in the darkened library, I heard a rapid tread in 
the hall. My first thought, of course, was of 
burglars — my second of Eustace. In a moment 
he came striding into the room. His step, his 
glance, his whole outline, foretold trouble. He 
was extraordinarily changed, and all for the better. 
He seemed taller, older, manlier. He was bronzed . 
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by travel and dressed with great splendour. The 
moustache he had mentioned, though but a slender 
thing as yet, gave him, to my eye, a formidable 
foreign look. He gave me no greeting. 

" Where's my mother ?" he cried. 

My heart rose to my throat ; his tone seemed 
to put us horribly in the wrong. ** She's away — 
for a day," I said. " But you " — and I took his 
hand — " pray where have you dropped from ?" 

** From New York, from shipboard, from South- 
ampton. Is this the way my mother receives 
me?" 

" Why, she never dreamed you were coming." 

" She got no letter ? I wrote from New York." 

" Your letter never came. She left town yes- 
terday, for a week." 

He looked at me hard. " How comes it you 
are not with her ?" 

" I am not needed. She has — ^she has " 

But I faltered. 

" Say it — say it !" he cried ; and he stamped 
his foot " She has a companion." 

"Mr. Cope went with her," I said, in a still 
small voice. I was ashamed of my trepidation, I 
was outraged by his imperious manner, but the 
thought of worse to come unnerved me. 

" Mr. Cope — ^ah !" he answered, with an inde- 
finable accent. He looked about the room as if 
he wanted to pick out some offensive trace of Mr. 
Cope's passage. Then flinging himself into a 
chair, " What infernal heat !" he went on. " What 
a horrible climate you have got here ! Do bring 
me a glass of water," 
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I brought him his glass, and stood before him 
as he quickly drank it. ** Don't think you are 
not welcome if I ask what has brought you home 
so suddenly," I ventured to say. 

He gave me another hard look over the top of 
his glass. "A suspicion. It's none too soon. 
Tell me what is going on between my mother and 
Mr. Cope." 

** Eustace," I said, "before I answer you, let me 
remind you of the respect which, under all circum- 
stances, you owe your mother." 

He sprang from his chair. " Respect ! I am 
right then — they mean to marry ! Speak !" 
And as I hesitated, " You needn't speak," he cried. 
" I see it in your face. Thank God, Tm here !" 

His violence roused me. " If you have a will 
to enforce in the matter, you are indeed none too 
soon. You are too late — ^your mother is married." 
I spoke passionately, but in a moment I repented 
of my words. 

^^ Married r the poor boy shouted. "MARRIED, 
you say!" He turned deadly pale, and stood 
staring at me with his mouth wide open. Then, 
trembling in all his limbs, he dropped into a chair. 
For some moments he was silent, gazing at me 
with a kind of fierce stupefaction, overwhelmed by 
the treachery of fate. "Married," he went on. 
"When, where, how? Without me — without 
notice — without shame ! And you stood and 
watched it, as you stand and tell me now! I 
called you friend !" he cried, with the bitterest 
reproach. " But if my mother betrays me, what 
can I expect of you ? Married !" he repeated. 
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" Is the devil in it ? Til unmarry her ! When — 
when — when ?" And he seized me by the arm. 

"Yesterday, Eustace. I entreat you to be 
calm." 

"Calm? Is it a case for calmness? She 
was calm enough — that she couldn't wait for her 
son!" He flung aside the hand I had laid upon 
his to sooth him, and began a furious march 
about the room. " What has come to her ? Is 
she mad ? Has she lost her head, her heart, her 
memory — all that made her mine? You are 
joking — come, it's a horrible dream!" And he 
stopped before me, glaring through fiery tears. 
" Did she hope to keep it a secret ? Did she hope 
to hide away her husband in a cupboard ? Her hus- 
band! And I — I — I — ^what has she done with me? 
Where am I in this devil's game? Standing here 
crying like a schoolboy for a cut finger — for the 
bitterest of disappointments! She has blighted 
my life — she has blasted my rights. She has 
insulted me — dishonoured me. Am I a man to 
treat in that fashion? Am I a man to be made 
light of? Brought up as a flower and trampled 
as a weed ! Wrapped in cotton and then ex- 
posed — you needn't speak" — I had tried, for 
pity, to remonstrate — ^** you can say nothing that 
is not idiotic. There's nothing to be said but this 
— that I'm insulted. D.o you understand,?" He 
uttered the word with a concentrated rancour of 
vanity. '* I guessed it from the first. I knew it 
was coming. Mr. Cope — Mr. Cope — always Mr. 
Cope ! It poisoned my journey — it poisoned my 
pleasure — it poisoned Italy. You don't know what 
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that means. But what matter, so long as it has 
poisoned my home? I held my tongue — I swal- 
lowed my rage ; I was patient, I was gentle, I 
forbore. And for this ! I could have damned him 
with a word I At the seaside, hey ? Enjoying the 
breezes — splashing in the surf — picking up shells. 
It's idyllic, it's ideal : great heavens, it's fabulous, 
it's monstrous ! It's well she's not here. I don't 
answer for myself. Yes, you goose, stare, stare — 
wring your hands ! You see an angry man, an 
outraged man, but a man, mind you ! He means 
to act as one." 

This sweeping torrent of unreason I had vainly 
endeavoured to arrest. He pushed me aside, 
strode out of the room, and went bounding up- 
stairs to his own chamber, where I heard him close 
the door with a terrible bang and turn the key. 
My hope was that his passion would expend itself 
in this first explosion ; I was glad to bear the 
brunt of it. But I regarded it as my duty to 
communicate with his mother. I wrote her a 
hurried line : " Eustace is back — ^very ill. Come 
home." This I entrusted to the coachman, with 
injunctions to carry it in person to the place where 
she was staying. I believed that if she should 
start as soon as she received it she might reach 
home late at night Those were the days of 
private conveyances. Meanwhile I did my best 
to pacify the poor young man. There was some- 
thing almost insane in his resentment ; he seemed 
absolutely rabid. This was the sweet compliance, 
the fond assent, on which his mother had counted ; 
this was the "surprise"! I went repeatedly to 
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the door of his room with soft speeches and urgent 
prayers and offers of luncheon, of wine, of vague 
womanly comfort. But there came no answer 
but shouts and imprecations, and finally a sullen 
silence. Late in the day I heard him, from the 
window, order the gardener to saddle his horse ; 
and in a short time he came stamping down stairs, 
booted and spurred, pale, dishevelled, with blood- 
shot eyes. " Where are you going," I said, " in 
this awful heat ?" 

" To ride — ride — ride myself cool ! " he cried. 
" There's nothing so hot as my rage !" And in a 
moment he was in the saddle and bounding out 
of the gate. I went up to his room. Its wild 
disorder told me how he had raved up and down. 
A dozen things were strewn, broken, on the floor ; 
old letters were lying crumpled and torn ; I was 
sickened by the sight of a pearl necklace, snatched 
from his gaping valise, and evidently purchased as 
a present to his mother, ground into fragments on 
the carpet, as if by his boot-heels. His father's 
relics were standing in a row, untouched, on the 
mantel-shelf, save for a couple of pistols, mounted 
with his initials, in silver, which were tossed upon 
the table. I made a courageous effort to thrust 
them into a drawer and turn the key, but to my 
eternal regret I was afraid to touch them. Evening 
descended and wore away ; but neither Eustace 
nor his mother returned. I sat gloomily enough 
on the verandah, listening for wheels or hoofs. 
Towards midnight a carriage rattled over the 
gravel ; my friend descended, with her husband, 
at the door. She fluttered into my arms with a 
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kind of shrinking eagerness. " Where is he — ^how 
is he ? " she cried. 

I was spared the pain of answering, for at the 
same moment I heard Eustace's horse clatter into 
the stable-yard. He had rapidly dismounted, and he 
passed into the house by one of the lateral windows, 
which opened from the piazza into the drawing- 
room. There the lamps were lighted ; I led in 
my companions. Eustace had crossed the 
threshold of the window ; the lamplight fell upon 
him, relieving him against the darkness. His 
mother, with a shriek, flung herself toward him, 
but in an instant, with a deeper cry, she stopped 
short, pressing her hand to her heart. He had 
raised his hand, and, with a gesture which had all 
the spiritual force of a blow, he had cast her off. 
" Ah, my son, my son ! " she cried, with a piteous 
moan, and looking round at us in wild bewilder- 
ment. 

" I am not your son ! " said the boy, in a voice 
half stifled with passion. " I give you up ! You 
are not my mother! Don't touch me! You 
have cheated me — betrayed me — dishonoured 
me ! " In this mad peal of imprecations it was 
still the note of vanity which rang clearest 

I looked at Mr. Cope — he was deadly pale. He 
had seen the lad's gesture ; he was unable to 
hear his words. He sat down in the nearest chair 
and eyed him wonderingly. I hurried to his poor 
wife's relief; she seemed smitten with a sudden 
tremor, a deadly chill. She clasped her hands, 
but she could barely find her voice. " Eustace — . 
my boy — my darling — my own — do you know 
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what you say ? Listen, listen, Eustace. It's all 
for you — that you should love me more. I have 
done my best. I seem to have been hasty, but 

hasty to do for you — to do for you " Her 

strength deserted her ; she burst into tears. " He 
curses me — he denies me!" she cried. " He has 
- killed me ! " 

" Cry, cry ! " Eustace retorted ; " cry as I have 
been crying ! But don't be falser than you have 
been. That you couldn't even wait ! And you 
prate of my happiness! Is my happiness in a 
ruined home — in a disputed heart — in a bullying 
stepfather ! You have chosen him big and strong! 
Cry your ^yes out — ^you are no mother of mine." 

" He's killing me — he's killing me," groaned 
his mother. " Oh heavens, if I dared to speak I 
should kill him ! " She turned to her husband. 
" Go to him — go to him ! " she cried. He's ill, he's 
mad — he doesn't know what he says. Take his 
hand in yours — look at him, soothe him, cure him. 
It's the hot weather," she rambled on. " Let him 
feel your touch ! Eustace, Eustace, be cured ! " 

Poor Mr. Cope had risen to his feet, passing his 
handkerchief over his forehead, on which the 
perspiration stood in great drops. He went 
slowly towards the young man, bending his eyes 
on him half in entreaty, half in command. 
Before him he stopped and frankly held out his 
hand. Eustace glared at him defiantly, from 
head to foot, him and his proffered friendship, 
pressed upon him as it was in the kindest, wisest, 
firmest way. Then pushing his hand savagely 
down, " Hypocrite ! " he roared close to his face — 
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" can you hear that?" and marched straight out of 
the room. Mr. Cope shook his head with a 
world of tragic meaning, and for an instant 
exchanged with his wife a long look, brimming 
with anguish. She fell upon his neck with 
passionate sobs. But soon recovering herself, 
" Go to him," she repeated, " follow him ; say 
everything, spare nothing. No matter for me ; I 
have got my blow." 

VI. 

I HELPED her up to her room ; her strength 
had completely left her ; she only half undressed 
and let me lay her on her bed. She was in a 
state of the intensest excitement ; every nerve 
in her body was thrilling and quivering. She 
kept murmuring to herself, with a kind of heart- 
breaking incoherency. " Nothing can hurt me 
now ; I needn't be spared. Nothing can disgrace 
me — or grace me. I have got my blow. It's 
my fault — all, all, all ! I heaped up folly on folly 
and weakness on weakness. My heart's broken ; it 
will never be of any use again. You have been right, 
my dear — I perverted him, I taught him to strike. 
Oh what a blow ! He's hard — he's hard. He's 
cruel. He has no heart. He is blind with vanity 
and egotism. But it matters little now ; I shan't 
live to suffer. I have suffered enough. I am 
dying, my friend, I am dying." 

In this broken strain the poor lady poured out 
the bitterness of her grief I used every art to 
soothe and console her, but I felt that the tenderest 
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spot in her gentle nature had received an irre- 
parable bruise. " I don't want to live," she 
murmured. " I have seen something, too dreadful. 
It could never be patched up ; we should never 
be the same. He has shown his character — isn't it 
his character? It's bad!" 

In spite of my efforts to restore her to calmness 
she became, not more excited — for her strength 
seemed to be ebbing and her voice was low — but 
more painfully and incoherently talkative. Never- 
theless, from her distressing murmur I gathered 
the glimmer of a meaning. She seemed to wish 
to make a kind of supreme confession. I sat on 
the edge of her bed, with her hand in mine. From 
time to time, above her loud whispers, I heard the 
sound of the two gentlemen's voices. Adjoining 
her chamber was a large dressing-room ; beyond 
this was Eustace's apartment. The three rooms 
opened upon a long, uncovered balcony. 

Mr. Cope had followed the young man to his own 
room, and was addressing him in a low, steady 
voice. Eustace apparently was silent ; but there 
was something sullen and portentous to my ear in 
this unnatural absence of response. 

" What have you thought of me, my friend, all 
these years ?" his mother asked. " Have I seemed 
to you like other women ? I haven't been like 
others. I have tried to be so — and you see — 
you see ! Let me tell you. It don't matter 
whether you despise me — I shan't know it. 
These are my last words ; let them be frank." 

They were not, however, so frank as she in- 
tended. She seemed to lose herself in a dim 
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wildiemess of memories ; her faculty wandered, 
faltered, stumbled. Not from her words — ^they 
were ambiguous — ^but from her silence and from 
the rebound of my own quickened sympathy, as it 
were, I guessed the truth. It blossomed into 
being, vivid and distinct ; it flashed a long, 
illuminating glow upon the past — a lurid light 
upon the present. Strange it seemed now that 
my suspicions had been so late to bear fruit ; but 
our imagination is always too timid. Now all 
things were clear! Heaven knows that in this 
unpitying light I felt no contempt for the poor ^ 

woman who lay before me, panting with a supreme 
disappointment 

Poor victims of destiny — if I could only bring 
them to terms ! For the moment, however, the 
unhappy mother and wife demanded all my atten- 
tion. I left her and passed along the balcony, 
intending to make her husband come to her. The 
light in Eustace's room showed me the young man 
and his companion. They sat facing each other, | 

silent for the moment. Mr. Cope's two hands 
were on his knees, his eyes were fixed on the 
carpet, his teeth were set — as if, baffled, irate, 
desperate, he were preparing to play his last card. 
Eustace was looking at him hard, with a terribly ^ 

vicious expression. It made me sick. I was on 
the point of rushing in and forcing them some- 
how apart, when suddenly Mr. Cope raised his 
eyes and exchanged with the boy a look with 
which he seemed to read his very soul. He 
waved his hand in the air as if to say that he 
had been patient enough. 
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" If you were to see yourself as I see you," he 
said, " you would be immensely surprised ; you 
would know your absurd appearance. Young as 
you are, you are rotten with arrogance and pride. 
What would you say if I were to tell you that, 
least of men, you have reason to be proud ? 
Your stable-boy there has more. There's a leak 
in your vanity, there's a blot on your scutcheon ! 
You force me to take strong measures. Let me 
tell you, in the teeth of your monstrous egotism, 
what you are. YouVe a " 

I knew what was coming, but I hadn't the 
heart to hear it. The word, ringing out, overtook 
my ear as I hurried back to Mrs. Cope. It was 
followed by a loud, incoherent cry, the sound, 
prolonged for some moments, of a scuffle, and 
then the report of a pistol. This was lost in the 
noise of crashing glass. Mrs. Cope rose erect in 
bed and shrieked aloud, " He has killed him — and 
me!" I caught her in my arms ; she drew her 
last breath. I laid her gently on the bed and 
made my trembling way, by the balcony, to 
Eustace's room. The first glance reassured me. 
Neither of the men was visibly injured ; the 
pistol lay smoking on the floor. Eustace had 
sunk into a chair, with his head buried in his 
hands. I saw his face burning red through his 
fingers. 

" It's not murder," Mr. Cope said to me as I 
crossed the threshold, "but it has just missed 
being suicide. It has been fatal only to the 
looking-glass." The mirror was shivered. 

" It is murder," I answered, seizing Eustace by 
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the arm and forcing him to rise. "You have 
killed your mother. This is your father!" 

My friend paused and looked at me with a 
triumphant air, as if she was very proud of her 
effect Of course I had foreseen it half-an-hour 
ago. "What a dismal tale!" I said. "But it's 
interesting. Of course Mrs. Cope recovered." 

She was silent an ^instant " You are like me," 
she answered ; " your imagination is timid." 

" I confess," I rejoined, " I am rather at a loss 
how to dispose of our friend Eustace. I don't 
see how the two could very well shake hands — 
nor yet how they couldn't" 

" They did once — and but once. They were 
for years, each in his way, lonely men. They 
were never reconciled. The trench had been dug 
too deep. Even the poor lady buried there didn't 
avail to fill it up. Yet the son was forgiven — the 
father never!" 

1871. 



THE 
ROMANCE OF CERTAIN OLD CLOTHES. 

I. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
there lived in the Province of Massachusetts 
a widowed gentlewoman, the mother of three 
children, by name Mrs. Veronica Wingrave. She 
had lost her husband early in life, and had de- 
voted herself to the care of her' progeny. These 
young persons grew up in a manner to reward her 
tenderness and to gratify her highest hopes. The 
first-bom was a son, whom she had called Bernard, 
in remembrance of his father. The others were 
daughters — bom at an interval of three years 
apart. Good looks were traditional in the family, 
and this youthful trio were not likely to allow the 
tradition to perish. The boy was of that fair and 
ruddy complexion and that athletic structure 
which in those days (as in these) were the sign of 
good English descent — a frank, affectionate young 
fellow, a deferential son, a patronising brother, a 
steadfast friend. Clever, however, he was not ; 
the wit of the family had been apportioned chiefly 
to his sisters. The late Mr. William Wingrave 
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had been a great reader of Shakespeare, at a time 
when this pursuit implied more freedom of thought 
than at the present day, and in a community 
where it required much courage to patronise the 
drama even in the closet ; and he had wished to 
call attention to his admiration of the great poet 
by calling his daughters out of his favourite plays. 
Upon the elder he had bestowed the romantic 
name of Rosalind, a>id the younger he had called 
Perdita, in memory of a little girl bom between 
them, who had lived but a few weeks. 

When Bernard Wingrave came to his sixteenth 
year his mother put a brave face upon it and 
prepared to execute her husband's last injunction. 
This had been a formal command that, at the 
proper age, his son should be sent out to England, 
to complete his education at the university of 
Oxford, where he himself had acquired his taste 
for elegant literature. It was Mrs. Wingrave's 
belief that the lad's equal was not to be found in 
the two hemispheres, but she had the old traditions 
of literal obedience. She swallowed her sobs, and * 
made up her boy's trunk and his simple provincial 
outfit, and sent him on his way across the seas. 
Bernard presented himself at his father's college, 
and spent five years in England, without great 
honour, indeed, but with a vast deal of pleasure 
and no discredit On leaving the university he 
made the journey to France. In his twenty-fourth 
year he took ship for home, prepared to find poor 
little New England (New England was very small 
in those days) a very dull, unfashionable residence. 
But there had been changes at home, as well as in 
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Mr. Bernard's opinions. He found his mother's 
house quite habitable, and his sisters grown into 
two very charming young ladies, with all the 
accomplishments and graces of the young women 
of Britain, and a certain native-grown originality 
and wildness, which, if it was not an accomplish- 
ment, was certainly a grace the more. Bernard 
privately assured his mother that his sisters were 
fully a match for the most genteel young women 
in the old country; whereupon poor Mrs. Win- 
grave, you may be sure, bade them hold up their 
heads. Such was Bernard's opinion, and such, in 
a tenfold higher degree, was the opinion of Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd. This gentleman was a college- 
mate of Mr. Bernard, a young man of reputable 
family, of a good person and a handsome inherit- 
ance.; which latter appurtenance he proposed to 
invest in trade in the flourishing colony. He and 
Bernard were sworn friends ; they had crossed the 
ocean together, and the young American had lost 
no time in presenting him at his mother's house, 
where he had made quite as good an impression 
as that which he had received and of which I have 
just given a hint. 

The two sisters were at this time in all the 
freshness of their youthful bloom ; each wearing, 
of course, this natural brilliancy in the manner 
that .became her best. They were equally dis- 
similar in appearance and character. Rosalind, 
the elder — now in her twenty-second year — was 
tall and white, with calm gray eyes and auburn 
tresses ; a very faint likeness to the Rosalind of 
Shakespeare's comedy, whom I imagine a brunette 
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(if you will), but a slender, airy creature, full of 
the softest, quickest impulses. Miss Wingrave, with 
her slightly lymphatic fairness, her fine arms, her 
majestic height, her slow utterance, was not cut 
out for adventures. She would never have put on 
a man's jacket and hose ; and, indeed, being a 
very plump beauty, she may have had reasons 
apart from her natural dignity. Perdita, too, 
might very well have exchanged the sweet melan- 
choly of her name against something more in con- 
sonance with her aspect and disposition. She had 
the cheek of a gipsy and the eye of an eager child, 
as well as the smallest waist and lightest foot in all 
the country of the Puritans. When you spoke to 
her she never made you wait, as her handsome sister 
was wont to do (while she looked at you with a 
cold fine eye), but gave you your choice of a dozen 
answers before you had uttered half your thought. 
The young girls were very glad to see their 
brother once more; but they found themselves 
quite able to spare part of their attention for their 
brother's friend. Among the young men their 
friends and neighbours, the belle jeunesse of the 
Colony, there were many excellent fellows, several 
devoted swains, and some two or three who en- 
joyed the reputation of universal charmers and 
conquerors. But the homebred arts and some- 
what boisterous gallantry of these honest colonists 
were completely eclipsed by the good looks, the 
fine clothes, the punctilious courtesy, the perfect 
elegance, the immense information, of Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd. He was in reality no paragon ; he was a 
capable, honourable, civil youth, rich in pounds 
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Sterling, in his health and complacency and his 
little capital of uninvested affections. But he was 
a gentleman ; he had a handsome person ; he had 
studied and travelled ; he spoke French, he played 
the flute, and he read verses aloud with very great 
taste. There were a dozen reasons why Miss 
Wingrave and her sister should have thought their 
other male acquaintance made but a poor figure 
before such a perfect man of the world. Mr. 
Lloyd's anecdotes told our little New England 
maidens a great deal more of the ways and means 
of people of fashion in European capitals than he 
had any idea of doing. It was delightful to sit by 
and hear him and Bernard talk about the fine 
people and fine things they had seen. They would 
all gather round the fire after tea, in the little 
wainscoted parlour, and the two young men would 
remind each other, across the rug, of this, that and 
the other adventure. Rosalind and Perdita would 
often have given their ears to know exactly what 
adventure it was, and where it happened, and who 
was there, and what the ladies had on ; but in 
those days a well-bred young woman was not ex- 
pected to break into the conversation of her elders, 
or to ask too many questions ; and the poor girls 
used therefore to sit fluttering behind the more lan- 
guid — or more discreet — curiosity of their mother. 

II. 

That they were both very fine girls Arthur Lloyd 
was not slow to discover ; but it took him some 
time to make up his mind whether he liked the 
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big sister or the little sister best He had a strong 
presentiment — an emotion of a nature entirely 
too cheerful to be called a foreboding — that he 
was destined to stand up before the parson with 
one of them ; yet he was unable to arrive at a 
preference, and for such a consummation a prefer- 
ence was certainly necessary, for Lloyd had too 
much young blood in his veins to make a choice 
by lot and be cheated of the satisfaction of falling 
in love. He resolved to take things as they came 
— to let his heart speak. Meanwhile he was on 
a very pleasant footing. Mrs. Wingrave showed 
a dignified indifference to his " intentions," equally 
remote from a carelessness of her daughter's honour 
and from that sharp alacrity to make him come to 
the point, which, in his quality of young man of 
property, he had too often encountered in the 
worldly matrons of his native islands. As for Ber- 
nard, all that he asked was that his friend should 
treat his sisters as his own ; and as for the poor 
girls themselves, however each may have secretly 
longed that their visitor should do or say something 
" marked," they kept a very modest and contented 
demeanour. 

Towards each other, however, they were some- 
what more on the offensive. They were good 
friends enough, and accommodating bedfellows 
(they shared the same four-poster), betwixt whom 
it would take more than a day for the seeds of 
jealousy to sprout and bear fruit ; but they felt 
that the seeds had been sown on the day that Mr. 
Lloyd came into the house. Each made up her 
mind that, if she should be slighted, she would 
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bear her grief in silence, and that no one should 
be any the wiser ; for if they had a great deal of 
ambition, they had also a large share of pride. 
But each prayed in secret, nevertheless, that upon 
tier the selection, the distinction, might fall. They 
had need of a vast deal of patience, of self-control, 
of dissimulation. In those days a young girl of 
decent breeding could make no advances whatever, 
and barely respond, indeed, to those that were made. 
She was expected to sit still in her chair, with her 
eyes on the carpet, watching the spot where the 
mystic handkerchief should fall. Poor Arthur Lloyd 
was obliged to carry on his wooing in the little 
wainscoted parlour, before the eyes of Mrs. Win- 
grave, her son, and his prospective sister-in-law. 
But youth and love are so cunning that a hundred 
signs and tokens might travel to and fro, and not 
one of these three pairs of eyes detect them in their 
passage. The two maidens were almost always 
together, and had plenty of chances to betray 
themselves. That each knew she was being 
watched, however, made not a grain of difference 
in the little offices they mutually rendered, or in 
the various household tasks they performed in 
common. Neither flinched nor fluttered beneath 
the silent battery of her sister's eyes. The only 
apparent change in their habits was that they had 
less to say to each other. It was impossible to 
talk about Mr. Lloyd, and it was ridiculous to talk 
about anything else. By tacit agreement they 
began to wear all their choice finery, and to devise 
such little implements of conquest, in the way of 
ribbons and top-knots and kerchiefs, as were sane- 
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tioned by indubitable modesty. They executed in 
the same inarticulate fashion a contract of fair play 
in this exciting game. " Is it better so ?" Rosalind 
would ask, tying a bunch of ribbons on her bosom, 
and turning about from her glass to her sister. 
Perdita would look up gravely from her work and 
examine the decoration. '' I think you had better 
give it another loop," she would say, with great 
solemnity, looking hard at her sister with eyes that 
added, " upon my honour !"* So they were for ever 
stitching and trimming their petticoats, and press- 
ing out their muslins, and contriving washes and 
ointments and cosmetics, like the ladies in the 
household of the vicar of Wakefield. Some three 
or four months went by; it grew to be midwinter, 
and as yet Rosalind knew that if Perdita had 
nothing more to boast of than she, there was not 
much to be feared from her rivalry. But Perdita 
by this time — the charming Perdita — felt that her 
secret had grown to be tenfold more precious than 
her sister's. 

One afternoon Miss Wingrave sat alone — that 
was a rare accident — before her toilet-glass, comb- 
ing out her long hair. It was getting too dark 
to see ; she lit the two candles in their sockets, on 
the frame of her mirror, and then went to the 
window to draw her curtains. It was a gray 
December evening; the landscape was bare and 
bleak, and the sky heavy with snow-clouds. At* 
the end of the large garden into which her window 
looked was a wall with a little postern door, opening 
into a lane. The door stood ajar, as she could 
vaguely see in the gathering darkness, and moved 
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slowly to and fro, as if some one were swaying it 
from the lane without. It was doubtless a servant- 
maid who had been having a tryst with her 
sweetheart But as she was about to drop her 
curtain Rosalind saw her sister step into the 
garden and hurry along the path which led to the 
house. She dropped the curtain, all save a little 
crevice for her eyes. As Perdita came up the 
path she seemed to be examining something in 
her hand, holding it close to her eyes. When- she 
reached the house she stopped a moment, looked 
intently at the object, and pressed it to her lips. 

Poor Rosalind slowly came back to her chair 
and sat down before her glass, where, if she had 
looked at it less abstractedly, she would have seen 
her handsome features sadly disfigured by jealousy. 
A moment afterwards the door opened behind her 
and her sister came into the room, out of breath, 
her cheeks aglow with the chilly air. 

Perdita started. " Ah," said she, " I thought you 
were with our mother." The ladies were to go to 
a tea-party, and on such occasions it was the habit 
of one of the girls to help their mother to dress. 
Instead of coming in, Perdita lingered at the door. 

" Come in, come in," said Rosalind. " We have 
more than an hour yet. I should like you very 
much to give a few strokes to my hair." She knew 
that her sister wished to retreat, and that she 
could see in the glass all her movements in the 
room. " Nay, just help me with my hair," she said, 
**and I will go to mamma." 

Perdita came reluctantly, and took the brush. 
She saw her sister's eyes, in the glass, fastened 
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hard upon her hands. She had not made three 
passes when Rosalind clapped her own right hand 
upon her sister's left, and started out of her chair. 
"Whose ring is that?" she cried, passionately, 
drawing her towards the light 

On the young girl's third finger glistened a 
little gold ring, adorned with a very small sapphire. 
Perdita felt that she need no longer keep her 
secret, yet that she must put a bold face on her 
avowal. " It's mine," she said proudly. 

" Who gave it to you ?" cried the other. 

Perdita hesitated a moment " Mr. Lloyd." 

" Mr. Lloyd is generous, all of a sudden." 

" Ah no," cried Perdita, with spirit, " not all of 
a sudden ! He offered it to me a month ago." 

" And you needed a month's begging to take it ?" 
said Rosalind, looking at the little trinket, which 
indeed was not especially elegant, although it was 
the best that the jeweller of the Province could fur- 
nish. " I wouldn't have taken it in less than two." 

"It isn't the ring," Perdita answered, " it's what 
it means !" 

" It means that you are not a modest girl !" 
cried Rosalind. "Pray, does your mother know 
of your intrigue ? does Bernard ?" 

" My mother has approved my * intrigue,' as you 
call it Mr. Lloyd has asked for my hand, and 
mamma has given it Would you have had him 
apply to you, dearest sister?" 

Rosalind gave her companion a long look, full 
of passionate envy and sorrow. Then she dropped 
her lashes on her pale cheeks and turned away. 
Perdita felt that it had not been a pretty scene ; 
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but it was her sister's fault. However, the elder 
girl rapidly called back her pride, and turned herself 
about again. "You have my very best wishes," 
she said, with a low curtsey. " I wish you every 
happiness, and a very long life." 

Perdita gave a bitter laugh. " Don't speak in 
that tone !" she cried. " I would rather you should 
curse me outright. Come, Rosy," she added, " he 
couldn't marry both of us." 

" I wish you very great joy," Rosalind repeated, 
mechanically, sitting down to her glass again, 
" and a very long life, and plenty of children." 

There was something in the sound of these 
words not at all to Perdita's taste. "Will you 
give me a year to live at least?" she said. "In 
a year I can have one little boy — or one little girl 
at least. If you will give me your brush again I 
will do your hair." 

" Thank you," said Rosalind. " You had better 
go to mamma. It isn't becoming that a young 
lady with a promised husband should wait on a 
girl with none." 

" Nay," said Perdita, good-humouredly, " I have 
Arthur to wait upon me. You need my service 
more than I need yours." 

But her sister motioned her away, and she left 
the room. When she had gone poor Rosalind fell 
on her knees before her dressing-table, buried her 
head in her arms, and poured out a flood of tears 
and sobs. She felt very much the better for this 
effusion of sorrow. When her sister came back 
she insisted on helping her to dress — on her 
wearing her prettiest things. She forced upon 
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her acceptance a bit of lace of her own, and de- 
clared that now that she was to be married she 
should do her best to appear worthy of her lover's 
choice. She discharged these offices in stem 
silence ; but, such as they were, they had to do 
duty as an apology and an atonement ; she never 
made any other. 

Now that Lloyd was received by the family as 
an accepted suitor nothing remained but to fix 
the wedding-day. It was appointed for the 
following April, and in the interval preparations 
were diligently made for the marriage. Lloyd, on 
his side, was busy with his commercial arrange- 
ments, and with establishing a correspondence with 
the great mercantile house to which he had attached 
himself in England. He was therefore not so 
frequent a visitoi* at Mrs. Wingrave's as during the 
months of his diffidence and irresolution, and poor 
Rosalind had less to suffer than she had feared 
from the sight of the mutual endearments of the 
young lovers. Touching his future sister-in-law 
Lloyd had a perfectly clear conscience. There 
had not been a particle of love-making between 
them, and he had not the slightest suspicion that 
he had dealt her a terrible blow. He was quite 
at his ease; life promised so well, both domes- 
tically and financially. The great revolt of the 
Colonies was not yet in the air, and that his 
connubial felicity should take a tragic turn it was 
absurd, it was blasphemous, to apprehend. Mean- 
while, at Mrs. Wingrave's, there was a greater 
rustling of silks, a more rapid clicking of scissors 
and flying of needles, than ever. The good lady 
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had determined that her daughter should carry 
from home the genteelQSt outfit that her money could 
buy or that the country could furnish. All the 
sage women in the Province were convened, and 
their united taste was brought to bear on Perdita's 
wardrobe. Rosalind's situation, at this moment, 
was assuredly not to be envied. The poor girl 
had an inordinate love of dress, and the very best 
taste in the world, as her sister perfectly well 
knew. Rosalind was tall, she was stately and 
sweeping, she was made to carry stiff brocade and 
masses of heavy lace, such as belong to the toilet 
of a rich man's wife. But Rosalind sat aloof, with 
her beautiful arms folded and her head averted, 
while her mother and sister and the venerable 
women aforesaid worried and wondered over their 
materials, oppressed by the multitude of their 
resources. One day there came in a beautiful 
piece of white silk, brocaded with heavenly blue 
and silver, sent by the bridegroom himself — it not 
being thought amiss in those days that the hus- 
band-elect should contribute to the bride's trous- 
seau. Perdita could think of no form or fashion 
which would do sufficient honour to the splendour 
of the material. 

" Blue's your colour, sister, more than mine," she 
said, with appealing eyes. " It's a pity it's not for 
you. You would know what to do with it." 

Rosalind got up from her place and looked at 
the great shining fabric, as it lay spread over the 
back of a chair. Then she took it up in her hands 
and felt it — lovingly, as Perdita could see^and 
turned about toward the mirror with it. She let 
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it roll down to her feet, and flung the other end 

over her shoulder, gathering it in about her waist 

with her white arm, which was bare to the elbow. 

She, threw back her head, and looked at her image, 

and a hanging tress of her auburn hair fell upon 

the gorgeous surface of the silk. It made a 

dazzling picture. The women standing about 

uttered a little " Look, look !" of admiration. 

" Yes, indeed," said Rosalind, quietly, " blue is my 

colour." But Perdita could see that her fancy had 

been stirred, and that she would now fall to work 

and solve all their silken riddles. And indeed 

she behaved very well, as Perdita, knowing her 

insatiable love of millinery, was quite ready to 

declare. Innumerable yards of lustrous silk and 

satin, of muslin, velvet and lace, passed through 

her cunning hands, without a jealous word coming 

from her lips. Thanks to her industry, when the 

wedding-day came Perdita was prepared to espouse 

more of the vanities of life than any fluttering 

young bride who had yet received the sacramental 

blessing of a New England divine. 

It had been arranged that the young couple 
should go out and spend the first days of their 
wedded life at the country-house of an English 
gentleman — a man of rank and a very kind friend 
to Arthur Lloyd. He was a bachelor; he de- 
clared he should be delighted to give up the place 
to the influence of Hymen. After the ceremony 
at church — it had been performed by an English 
clergyman — ^young Mrs. Lloyd hastened back to 
her mother's house to change her nuptial robes for 
a riding-dress. Rosalind helped her to effect the 
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change, in the little homely room in which they 
had spent their undivided younger years. Perdita 
then hurried off to bid farewell to her mother, 
leaving Rosalind to follow. The parting was 
short ; the horses were at the door, and Arthur was 
impatient to start. But Rosalind had not followed, 
and Perdita hastened back to her room, opening 
the door abruptly. Rosalind, as usual, was before 
the glass, but in a position which caused the other 
to stand still, amazed. She had dressed herself 
in Perdita's cast-off wedding veil and wreath, and 
on her neck she had hung the full string of pearls 
which the young girl had received from her husband 
as a wedding-gift. These things had been hastily 
Jaid aside, to await their possessor's disposal on her 
return from the country. Bedizened in this un- 
natural garb Rosalind stood before the mirror, 
plunging a long look into its -depths and reading 
heaven knows what audacious visions. Perdita 
was horrified. It was a hideous image of their old 
rivalry come to life again. She made a step 
toward her sister, as if to pull off the veil and the 
flowers. But catching her eyes in the glass, she 
stopped. 

** Farewell, sweetheart," she said. " You might 
at least have waited till I had got out of the 
house !" And she hurried away from the room. 

Mr, Lloyd had purchased in Boston a house 
which to the taste of those days appeared as 
elegant as it was commodious ; and here he very 
soon established himself with his young wife. He 
was thus separated by a distance of twenty miles 
from the residence of his mother-in-law. Twenty 
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miles, in that primitive era of roads and convey- 
ances, were as serious a matter as a hundred at 
the present day, and Mrs. Wingrave saw but little 
of her daughter during the first twelvemonth of 
her marriage. She suffered in no small degree 
from Perdita's absence ; and her affliction was not 
diminished by the fact that Rosalind had fallen 
into terribly low spirits and was not to be roused 
or cheered but by change of air and company. 
The real cause of the young lady's dejection the 
reader will not be slow to suspect Mrs. Wingrave 
and her gossips, however, deemed her complaint a 
mere bodily ill, and doubted not that she would 
obtain relief from the remedy just mentioned. 
Her mother accordingly proposed, on her behalf, 
a visit to certain relatives on the paternal side, 
established in New York, who had long com- 
plained that they were able to see so little of their 
New England cousins. Rosalind was despatched 
to these good people, under a suitable escort, and 
remained with them for several months. In the 
interval her brother Bernard, who had begun the 
practice of the law, made up his mind to take a 
wife. Rosalind came home to the wedding, ap- 
parently cured of her heartache, with bright roses 
and lilies in her face and a proud smile on her 
lips. Arthur Lloyd came over from Boston to 
see his brother-in-law married, but without his 
wife, who was expecting very soon to present him 
with an heir. It was nearly a year since Rosalind 
had seen him. She was glad — she hardly knew 
why — that Perdita had stayed at home. Arthur 
looked happy, but he was more grave and import- 
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ant than before his marriage. She thought he 
looked "interesting," — for although the word, in 
its modern sense, was not then invented, we may 
be sure that the idea was. The truth is, he was 
simply anxious about his wife and her coming 
ordeal. Nevertheless, he by no means failed to 
observe Rosalind's beauty and splendour, and to 
note how she effaced the poor little bride. The 
allowance that Perdita had enjoyed for her dress 
had now been transferred to her sister, who turned 
it to wonderful account. On the morning after 
the wedding he had a lady's saddle put on the 
horse of the servant who had come with him from 
town, and went out with the young girl for a ride. 
It was a keen, clear morning in January ; the 
ground was bare and hard, and the horses in good 
condition — to say nothing of Rosalind, who was 
charming in her hat and plume, and her dark blue 
riding coat, trimmed with fur. They rode all the 
morning, they lost their way, and were obliged to 
stop for dinner at a farm-house. The early winter 
dusk had fallen when they got home. Mrs. 
Wingrave met them with a long face. A 
messenger had arrived at noon from Mrs. Lloyd ; 
she was beginning to be ill, she desired her 
husband's immediate return. The young man, at 
the thought that he had lost several hours, and 
that by hard riding he might already have been 
with his wife, uttered a passionate oath. He 
barely consented to stop for a mouthful of supper, 
but mounted the messenger's horse and started off 
at a gallop. 

He reached home at midnight. His wife had 
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been delivered of a little girl. " Ah, why weren't 
you with me ?" she said, as he came to her bedside. 

" I was out of the house when the man came. 
I was with Rosalind," said Lloyd, innocently, 

Mrs. Lloyd made a little moan, and turned 
away. But she continued to do very well, and 
for a week her improvement was uninterrupted. 
Finally, however, through some indiscretion in the 
way of diet or exposure, it was checked, and the 
poor lady grew rapidly worse. Lloyd was in 
despair. It very soon became evident that she 
was breathing her last. Mrs. Lloyd came to a 
sense of her approaching end, and declared that 
she was reconciled with death. On the third 
evening after the change took place she told her 
husband that she felt she should not get through 
the night. She dismissed her servants, and also 
requested her mother to withdraw — Mrs. Wingrave 
having arrived on the preceding day. She had 
had her infant placed on the bed beside her, and 
she lay on her side, with the child against her 
breast, holding her husband's hands. The night- 
lamp was hidden behind the heavy curtains of the 
bed, but the room was illumined with a red glow 
from the immense fire of logs on the hearth. 

" It seems strange not to be warmed into life 
by such a fire as that," the young woman said, 
feebly trying to smile. " If I had but a little of 
it in my veins ! But I have given all my fire to 
this little spark of mortality." And she dropped 
her eyes on her child. Then raising them she 
looked at her husband with a long, penetrating 
gaze. The last feeling which lingered in her 
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heart was one of suspicion. She had not re- 
covered from the shock which Arthur had given 
her by telling her that in the hour of her agony 
he had been with Rosalind. She trusted her 
husband very nearly as well as she loved him ; 
but now that she was called away for ever she felt 
a cold horror of her sister. She felt in her soul 
that Rosalind had never ceased to be jealous of 
her good fortune ; and a year of happy security 
had not effaced the young girl's image, dressed in 
her wedding-garments, and smiling with simulated 
triumph. Now that Arthur was to be alone, what 
might not Rosalind attempt ? She was beautiful, 
she was engaging ; what arts might she not use, 
what impression might she not make upon the 
young man's saddened heart ? Mrs. Lloyd looked 
at her husband in silence. It seemed hard, after 
all, to doubt of his constancy. His fine eyes were 
filled with tears ; his face was convulsed with 
weeping ; the clasp of his hands was warm and 
passionate. How noble he looked, how tender, 
how faithful and devoted! "Nay," thought 
Perdita, "he's not for such a one as Rosalind. 
He'll never forget me. Nor does Rosalind truly 
care for him ; she cares only for vanities and 
finery and jewels." And she lowered her eyes on 
her white hands, which her husband's liberality 
had covered with rings, and on the lace ruffles 
which trimmed the edge of her night-dress. " She 
covets my rings and my laces more than she 
covets my husband." 

At this moment the thought of her sister's 
rapacity seemed to cast a dark shadow between 
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her and the helpless figure of her little girl. 
" Arthur," she said, " you must take off my rings. 
I shall not be buried in them. One of these days 
my daughter shall wear them — my rings and my 
laces and silks. I had them all brought out and 
shown me to-day. It's a great wardrobe — there's 
not such another in the Province ; I can say it 
without vanity, now that I have done with it It 
will be a great inheritance for my daughter when 
she grows into a young woman. There are things 
there that a man never buys twice, and if they are 
lost you will never again see the like. So you 
will watch them well. Some dozen things I have 
left to Rosalind ; I have named them to my 
mother. I have given her that blue and silver ; 
it was meant for her ; I wore it only once, I 
looked ill in it. But the rest are to be sacredly 
kept for this little innocent. It's such a providence 
that she should be my colour ; she can wear my 
gowns ; she has her mother's ^yts,. You know 
the same fashions come back every twenty years. 
She can wear my gowns a5 they are. They will lie 
there quietly waiting till she grows into them — 
wrapped in camphor and rose-leaves, and keeping 
their colours in the sweet-scented darkness. She 
shall have black hair, she shall wear my carnation 
satin. Do you promise me, Arthur?" 

*' Promise you what, dearest ?" 

" Promise me to keep your poor little wife's old 
gowns." 

** Are you afraid I shall sell them?" 

"No, but that they may get scattered. My 
mother will have them properly wrapped up, and 
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you shall lay them away under a double-lock. 
Do you know the great chest in the attic, with the 
iron bands ? There is no end to what it will hold. 
Yoxi can put them all there. My mother and the 
housekeeper will do it, and give you the key. 
And you will keep the key in your secretary, and 
never give it to any one but your child. Do you 
promise me ?" 

" Ah, yes, I promise you," said Lloyd, puzzled 
at the intensity with which his wife appeared to 
cling to this idea. 

"Will you swear?" repeated Perdita. 

"Yes, I swear." 

*'Well — I trust you — I trust you," said the 
poor lady, looking into his eyes with eyes in 
which, if he had suspected her vague apprehen- 
sions, he might have read an appeal quite as much 
as an assurance. 

Lloyd bore his bereavement rationally and 
manfully. A month after his wife's death, in the 
course of business, circumstances arose which 
offered him an opportunity of going to England. 
He took advantage of it, to change the current 
of his thoughts. He was absent nearly a year, 
during which his little girl was tenderly nursed 
and guarded by her grandmother. On his return 
he had his house again thrown open, and an- 
nounced his intention of keeping the same state 
as during his wife's lifetime. It very soon came 
to be predicted that he would marry again, and 
there were at least a dozen young women of whom 
one may say that it was by no fault of theirs that, 
for six months after his return, the prediction did 
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not come true. During this interval he still left s 
his little daughter, in Mrs. Wingrave's hands, the \ 
latter assuring him that a change of residence at 
so tender an age would be full of danger for her 
health. Finally, however, he declared that his 
heart longed for his daughter's presence and that 
she must be brought up to town. He sent his 
coach and his housekeeper to fetch her home. 
Mrs. Wingrave was in terror lest something should 
befall her on the road ; and, in accordance with 
this feeling, Rosalind offered to accompany her. 
She could return the next day. So she went up 
to town with her' little niece, and Mr. Lloyd met 
her on the threshold of his house, overcome with 
her kindness and with paternal joy. Instead of 
returning the next day Rosalind stayed out the 
week ; and when at last she reappeared, she had 
only come for her clothes. Arthur would not 
hear of her coming home, nor would the baby. 
That little person cried and choked if Rosalind 
left her ; and at the sight of her grief Arthur lost 
his wits, and swore that she was going to die. 
In fine, nothing would suit them but that the 
aunt should remain until the little niece had 
grown used to strange faces. ^ 

It took two months to bring this consummation 
about ; for it was not until this period had elapsed 
that Rosalind took leave of her brother-in-law. 
Mrs. Wingrave had shaken her head over her 
daughter's absence ; she had declared that it was 
not becoming, that it was the talk of the whole 
country. She had reconciled herself to it only 
because, during the girl's visit, the household 
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1 enjoyed an unwonted term of peace. Bernard 

I Wingrave had brought his wife home to live, 

) between whom and her sister-in-law there was as 

^ little love as you please. Rosalind was perhaps 

no angel ; but in the daily practice of life she 
was a sufficiently good-natured girl, and if she 
: quarrelled with Mrs. Bernard, it was not without 

provocation. Quarrel, however, she did, to the 
great annoyance not only of her antagonist, but 
of the two spectators of these constant altercations. 
Her stay in the household of her brother-in-law, 
1 therefore, would have been delightful, if only 

because it removed her from contact with the 
object of her antipathy at home. It was doubly 
— it was ten times — delightful, in that it kept her 
near the object of her early passion. Mrs. Lloyd's 
sharp suspicions had fallen very far short of the 
truth. Rosalind's sentiment had been a passion 
at first, and a passion it remained — a passion of 
whose radiant heat, tempered to the delicate state 
of his feelings, Mr. Lloyd very soon felt the 
influence. Lloyd, as I have hinted, was not a 
modern Petrarch ; it was not in his nature to 
practise an ideal constancy. He had not been 
many days in the house with his sister-in-law 
before he began to assure himself that she was, in 
the language of that day, a devilish fine woman. 
Whether Rosalind really practised those insidious 
arts that her sister had been tempted to impute 
to her it is needless to inquire. It is enough to 
say that she found nieans to appear to the very 
best advantage. She used to seat herself every 
morning before the big fireplace in the dining- 
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room, at work upon a piece of tapestry, with her 
little niece disporting herself on the carpet at her 
feet, or on the train of her dress, and playing with 
her woollen balls. Lloyd would have been a very 
stupid fellow if he had remained insensible to the 
rich suggestions of this charming picture. He 
was exceedingly fond of his little girl, and was 
never weary of taking her in his arms and tossing 
her up and down, and making her crow with 
delight Very often, however, he would venture 
upon greater liberties than the young lady was 
yet prepared to allow, and then she would suddenly 
vociferate her displeasure. Rosalind, at this, would 
drop her tapestry, and put -out her handsome 
hands with the serious smile of the young girl 
whose virgin fancy has revealed to her all a 
mother's healing arts. Lloyd would give up the 
child, their eyes would meet, their hands would 
touch, and Rosalind would extinguish the little 
girl's sobs upon the snowy folds of the kerchief 
that crossed her bosom. Her dignity was perfect, 
and nothing could be more discreet than the 
manner in which she accepted her brother-in-law's 
hospitality. It may almost be said, perhaps, that 
there was something harsh in her reserve. Lloyd 
had a provoking feeling that she was in the house 
and yet was unapproachable. Half-an-hour after 
supper, at the very outset of the long winter 
evenings, she would light her candle, make the 
young man a most respectful curtsey, and march 
off to bed. If these were arts, Rosalind was a 
great artist. But their effect was so gentle, so 
gradual, they were calculated to work upon the 
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I 

' young widower's fancy with a crescendo so finely 

shaded, that, as the reader has seen, several weeks 
elapsed before Rosalind began to feel sure that 
her returns would cover her outlay. When this 

» became morally certain she packed up her trunk 

and returned to her mother's house. For three 
days she waited; on the fourth Mr. Lloyd made 
his appearance — a respectful but pressing suitor. 
Rosalind heard him to the end, with great humility, 
and accepted him with infinite modesty. It is 

^ hard to imagine that Mrs. Lloyd would have for- 

given her husband ; but if anything might have 
disarmed her resentment it would have been the 
ceremonious continence of this interview. Rosa- 
lind imposed upon her lover but a -short probation. 
They were married, as was becoming, with great 
privacy — -almost with secrecy — in the hope per- 
haps, as was waggishly remarked at the time, that 

1 the late Mrs. Lloyd wouldn't hear of it. 

The marriage was to all appearance a happy 
one, and each party obtained what each had 
desired — Lloyd "a devilish fine woman," and 
Rosalind — but Rosalind's desires, as the reader 
will have observed, had remained a good deal of 
a mystery. There were, indeed, two blots upon 

^ their felicity, but time would perhaps efface them. 

During the first three years of her marriage Mrs. 

I Lloyd failed to become a mother, and her husband 

on his side suffered heavy losses of money.' This 

\ latter circumstance compelled a material retrench- 

ment in his expenditure, and Rosalind was perforce 
less of a fine lady than her sister had been. She 

\ contrived, however, to carry it like a woman of 

I 
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considerable fashion. She had long since ascer- 
tained that her sister's copious wardrobe had been 
sequestrated for the benefit of her daughter, and 
that it lay languishing in thankless gloom in the 
dusty attic. It was a revolting thought that these 
exquisite fabrics should await the good pleasure 
of a little girl who sat in a high chair and ate 
bread-and-milk with a wooden spoon. Rosalind 
had the good taste, however, to say nothing about 
the matter until several months had expired. 
Then, at last, she timidly broached it to her 
husband. Was it not a pity that so much finery 
should be lost ? — for lost it would be, what with 
colours fading, and moths eating it up, and the 
change of fashions. But Lloyd gave her so abrupt 
and peremptory a refusal, that she saw, for the 
present, her attempt was vain. Six months went 
by, however, and brought with them new needs 
and new visions. Rosalind's thoughts hovered 
lovingly about her sister's relics. She went up 
. and looked at the chest in which they lay im- 
prisoned. There was a sullen defiance in its three 
great padlocks and its iron bands which only 
quickened her cupidity. There was something 
exasperating in its incorruptible immobility. It 
was like a grim and grizzled old household servant, 
who locks his jaws over a family secret. And 
then there was a look of capacity in its vast 
extent, and a sound as of dense fulness, when 
Rosalind knocked its side with the toe of her little 
shoe, which caused her to flush with baffled 
longing. " It's absurd," she cried ; " it's improper, 
it's wicked"; and she forthwith resolved upon 
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another attack upon her husband. On the fol- 
lowing day, after dinner, when he had had his 
wine, she boldly began it. But he cut her short 
with great sternness. 

" Once for all, Rosalind," said he, " it's out of 
the question. I shall be gravely displeased if you 
return to the matter." 

" Very good," said Rosalind. " I am glad to 
learn the esteem in which I am held. Gracious 
heaven," she cried, " I am a very happy woman ! 
It's an agreeable thing to feel one's self sacrificed 
to a caprice!" And her eyes filled with tears of 
anger and disappointment. 

Lloyd had a good-natured man's horror of a 
woman's sobs, and he attempted — I may say he 
condescended — to explain. " It's not a caprice, 
dear, it's a promise," he said — " an oath." 

" An oath ? It's a pretty matter for oaths ! 
and to whom, pray ? " 

" To Perdita," said the young man, raising his 
eyes for an instant, but immediately dropping 
them. 

** Perdita — ah, Perdita!" and Rosalind's tears 
broke forth. Her bosom heaved with stormy sobs 
— sobs which were the long-deferred sequel of the 
violent fit of weeping in which she had indulged 
herself on the night when she discovered her 
sister's betrothal. She had hoped, in her better 
moments, that she had done with her jealousy ; 
but her temper, on that occasion, had taken an 
ineffaceable fold. "And pray, what right had 
Perdita to dispose of my future?" she cried. 
"What right had she to bind you to meanness 
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the figure of his wife. In an instant he crossed 
the interval between them, bereft of utterance. 
The lid of the chest stood open, exposing, amid 
their perfumed napkins, its treasure of stuffs and 
jewels. Rosalind had fallen backward from a 
kneeling posture, with one hand supporting her 
on the floor and the other pressed to her heart. 
On her limbs was the stiffness of death, and on 
her face, in the fading light of the sun, the terror 
of something more than death. Her lips were 
parted in entreaty, in dismay, in agony ; and on 
her blanched brow and cheeks there glowed the 
marks of ten hideous wounds from two vengeful 
ghostly hands. 

1868. 
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A MOST EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 

I. 

Late in the spring of the year 1865, just as the 
War had come to an end, a young invalid officer 
lay in bed in one of the uppermost chambers of 
one of the great New York hotels. His medita- 
tions were interrupted by the entrance of a waiter, 
who handed him a card superscribed Mrs, Augustus 
Masofiy and bearing on its reverse the following 
words in pencil : " Dear Colonel Mason — I have 
only just heard of your being here, so ill and alone. 
It's too dreadful. Do you remember me ? Will 
you see me ? If you do, I think you will remember 
me. I insist on coming up. — M. M." 

Mason was undressed, unshaven, weak, very 
feverish. His ugly little bedroom was in a state 
of confusion which had not even the merit of 
being picturesque. Mrs. Mason's card was at 
once a puzzle and a heavenly intimation of com- 
fort. But all that it represented was so dim to 
the young man's enfeebled perception that it took 
him some moments to collect his thoughts. 

"It's a lady, sir," said the waiter, by way of 
assisting him. 

" Is she young or old ? " asked Mason. 

VOL. III. P 
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*' Well, sir, she's a little of both." 

" I can't ask a lady to come up here," groaned 
the invalid. 

" Upon my word, sir, you look beautiful," said the 
waiter. " They like a sick man. And I see she's of 
your own name," continued Michael, in whom con- 
stant service had bred great frankness of speech ; 
** the more shame to her for not coming before !" 

Colonel Mason made up his mind that, as the 
visit had been of Mrs. Mason's own seeking, he 
would receive her ^ without more ado. "If she 
doesn't mind it, I am sure I needn't," said the 
poor fellow, who hadn't the strength to be over- 
punctilious. So in a very few moments his 
visitor was ushered up to his bedside. He saw 
before him a handsome, middle-aged, fair, stout 
woman, who displayed no other embarrassment 
than such as was easily explained by the loss of 
breath consequent on the ascent of six flights of 
stairs. 

"Do you remember me ? " she asked, taking the 
young man's hand. 

He lay back on his pillow and looked at her. 
" You used to be my aunt — my aunt Maria," he 
said. 

" I am your Aunt Maria still. It's very good 
of you not to have forgotten me." 

" It's very good of you not to have forgotten 
me," said Mason, in a tone which betrayed a 
deeper feeling than the simple wish to return a 
civil speech. 

" Dear me, you have had the war and a hundred 
dreadful things. I have been living in Europe, 
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you know. Since my return I have remained in 
the country, in your uncle^s old house, on the river, 
of which the lease had just expired when I came 
home. I came to town yesterday on business, 
and accidentally heard of your condition and of 
your being in this hole. I knew you had gone 
into the army, and I had been wondering a dozen 
times what had become of you, and whether you 
wouldn't turn up now that the war is at last over. 
Of course I didn't lose a moment in coming to 
you. I'm so sorry for you." Mrs. Mason looked 
about her for a seat. The chairs were encumbered 
with odds and ends belonging to her nephew's ward- 
robe, with strange military promiscuities, and with 
the remnants of his last repast. The good lady sur- 
veyed the scene with the mute irony of compassion. 

The young man lay watching her comely face 
in contented submission to whatever form of 
utterance this feeling might take. " You are the 
first woman — to call a woman — I have seen in I 
don't know how many months," he said, contrasting 
her neat, rich appearance with that of his room, 
and reading her thoughts. 

" I should suppose so. I propose to be very 
feminine." She disembarrassed one of the chairs, 
and brought it to the bed. Then, seating herself, 
she ungloved one of her hands, and laid it softly 
on the young man's wrist. " What a great full- 
grown young fellow you have become ! " she 
pursued. " Now, tell me, are you very ill ? " 

" You must ask the doctor," said Mason. " I 
really don't know. I am extremely uncomfortable, 
but I suppose it's partly my circumstances." 
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"Lord, do you call these circumstances — all these 
queer things? I have seen the doctor. Mrs. 
Middlemas is an old friend of mine ; and when I 
come to town I always go to see her. It was from 
her I learned this morning that you were here in 
this state. We had begun by rejoicing over the new 
prospects of peace; and from that, of course, we had 
got to lamenting the numbers of young men who 
are to enter upon it with lost limbs and shattered 
health. It happened that Mrs. Middlemas men- 
tioned several of her husband's patients as ex- 
amples, and yourself among the number. You 
were a remarkable young man, miserably sick, 
without family or friends, and with no asylum but 
a suffocating little closet in a noisy hotel. You 
may imagine that I pricked up my ears, and 
asked your baptismal name. Dr. Middlemas 
came in and told me. Your name is luckily an 
uncommon one : it's absurd to suppose that there 
could be two Ferdinand Masons. In short, I felt 
that you were my husband's brother's child, and 
that at last I too might have my little turn at 
hero-nursing. The little that the Doctor knew of 
your history agreed with the little that I knew, 
though I confess I was sorry to hear that you 
had never spoken of our relationship. But why 
should you ? At all events you have got to 
acknowledge it now. I regret your not having 
said something about it before, only because the 
Doctor might have brought us together a month 
ago, and you would now have been well." 

" It will take more than a month to make me 
well," said Mason, feeling that, if Mrs. Mason 
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intended to exert herself on his behalf, she should 
know the real state of the case. " I never spoke 
of you, because I had quite lost sight of you. I 
supposed you were still in Europe ; and indeed," 
he added, after a moment's hesitation, " I heard 
that you had married again." 

" Of course you did," said Mrs. Mason, placidly. 
" I used to hear it once a month myself. But I 
had a much better right to suppose that you were 
married. Thank heaven, however, there's nothing 
of that sort between us. We can each do as we 
please. I promise to cure you in a month, in 
spite of yourself" 

"What's your remedy?" asked the young man, 
with a smile very courteous, considering how 
sceptical it was. 

"My first remedy is to take you out of this 
horrible trou, I talked it all over with Dr. 
Middlemas. He says you must get into the 
country. Why, my dear boy, this is enough to 
kill you outright— one Broadway outside of your 
window and another outside of your door! Listen 
to me. My house is directly on the Hudson — 
only a matter of two hours by rail. You know I 
have no children. My only companion is my 
niece, Caroline Hofmann. You shall come and 
stay with us until you are as strong as you need 
be — if it takes twenty years. You shall have 
sweet, cool air, and proper food, and excellent 
attendance, and the devotion of a sensible woman. 
I shall not listen to a word of objection. You 
shall do as you please, get up when you please, 
dine when you please, go to bed when you please. 
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and say what you please. I shall ask nothing of 
you but to let yourself be 'done for.' Do you 
remember how, when you were a boy at school, 
after your father's death, you were taken with 
measles, and your uncle had you brought to our 
own house ? I helped to nurse you myself, and I 
remember what nice manners you had in the very 
midst of your measles. Your uncle was very fond 
of you ; and if he had had any considerable 
property of his own I know he would have re- 
membered you in his will. But of course he 
couldn't leave away his wife's money. What I 
wish to do for you is a very small part of what he 
would have done, if he had only lived and heard 
of your gallantry and your sufferings. So it's 
settled. I shall go home this afternoon. To- 
morrow morning I shall despatch my servant to 
you with instructions. He's a highly respectable 
Englishman, he thoroughly knows his business, 
and he will put up your things and save you 
every particle of trouble. You have only to let 
yourself be dressed and driven to the train. I 
shall, of course, meet you at your journey's end. 
Now don't tell me you are not strong enough." 

" I feel stronger at this moment than I have 
felt in a dozen weeks," said Mason. " It's useless 
for me to attempt to thank you." 

"Quite useless. I shouldn't listen to you. 
And I suppose," added Mrs. Mason, looking over 
the bare walls and scanty furniture of the room, 
" you pay a fabulous price for this bower of bliss. 
Do you need money?" 

The young man shook his head. 
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"Very well then," resumed Mrs. Mason, con- 
clusively, "from this moment you are my pro- 
perty." 

The young man lay speechless from the very 
fulness of his heart ; but he strove by the pressure 
of his fingers to give her some assurance of his 
gratitude. His companion rose, and lingered be- 
side him, drawing on her glove, and smiling 
quietly with the look of a long-baffled philan- 
thropist who has at last discovered an infinite 
opportunity. Poor Ferdinand's weary visage 
reflected her smile. Finally, after the lapse of 
years, he too was being cared for. He let his 
head sink into the pillow, and silently inhaled the 
fragrance of her good manners and good nature. 
He was on the point of taking her dress in his 
hand and asking her not to leave him — now that 
solitude would be so much more dismal. His 
eyes, I suppose, betrayed this touching apprehen- 
sion — doubly touching in a war -wasted young 
officer. As she prepared to bid him farewell, 
Mrs. Mason stooped and kissed his forehead. 
He listened to the rustle of her dress across the 
carpet, to the gentle closing of the door and to 
her retreating footsteps. And then, giving way to 
his weakness, he put his hands over his face and 
cried like a homesick school-boy. He had been 
reminded of the exquisite side of life. 

Matters went forward as Mrs. Mason had ar- 
ranged them. At six o'clock on the following 
evening Ferdinand found himself deposited at .one 
of the small stations of the Hudson River rail- 
road, exhausted by his journey and yet excited at 
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the prospect of its drawing to a close. Mrs. 
Mason was in waiting in a low basket-phaeton, 
with a magazine of cushions and coverlets. Ferdi- 
nand transferred himself to her side, and they 
drove rapidly homeward. Mrs. Mason's house 
was a commodious villa, with a circular lawn, 
a sinuous avenue and a well-grown plantation 
of shrubbery. As the phaeton drew up before the 
porch a young lady appeared in the doorway. 
Mason will be forgiven if he regarded himself as 
presented ex officio^ as I may say, to this young 
lady. Before he really knew it, and in the 
absence of the servant who, under Mrs. Mason's 
directions, was busy in the background with his 
luggage, he had availed himself of her proffered 
arm, and had allowed her to assist him through 
the porch, across the hall, and into the parlour, 
where she graciously consigned him to a sofa 
which, for his especial use, she had caused to be 
wheeled up before a fire lighted for his especial 
comfort. He was unable, however, to take ad- 
vantage of her good offices. Prudence dictated 
that without further delay he should betake him- 
self to his room. 

II. 

On the morning after his arrival he got up 
early, and made an attempt to be present at 
breakfast ; but his strength failed him, and he 
was obliged to dress at his leisure and content 
himself with a simple transition from his bed to 
his arm-chair. The apartment assigned him was 
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designedly on the ground-floor, so that he was 
spared all struggles with the staircase — a charming 
room, brightly carpeted and upholstered, and 
marked by a certain fastidious freshness which 
betrayed the uncontested dominion of women. It 
had a broad, high window, draped in chintz and 
crisp muslin and opening upon the greenery of 
the lawn. At this window, wrapped in his 
dressing-gown, and lost in the embrace of the 
most facile of arm-chairs, he slowly discussed his 
simple repast Before long his hostess made her 
appearance on the lawn outside the window. As 
this quarter of the house was covered with warm 
sunshine Mason ventured to open the window and 
talk to her, while she stood on the grass beneath 
her parasol. 

" It's time to think of your physician," she 
said. " You shall choose for yourself. The great 
man here is Dr. Gregory, a practitioner of the old 
school. We have had him but once, for my niece 
and I have the health of dairy-maids. On that 
one occasion he — ^well, he made a fool of himself 
His practice is among the * old families,' and he 
only knows how to treat certain ol'd-fashioned, 
obsolete conjplaints. Anything brought about by 
the war would be quite out of his range. And 
then he vacillates, and talks about his own 
maladies d lui. And, to tell the truth, we had a 
little repartee which makes our relations somewhat 
ambiguous." 

"I see he would never do," said Mason, laughing. 
" But he's not your only physician ?" 

" No : there is a young man, a new-comer, a 
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Dr. Knight, whom I don't know, but of whom I 
have heard very good things. I confess that I 
have a prejudice in favour of the new generation. 
Dr. Knight has a position to establish, and I 
suppose he's likely to be especially attentive and 
careful I believe, moreover, that he has been a 
surgeon in the army." 

" I knew a man of his name," said Mason. " I 
wonder if this is he. His name was Horace 
Knight — ^a fair-haired, near-sighted man." 

" I don't know," Mrs. Mason replied ; "perhaps 
Caroline knows." She retreated a few steps, and 
called to an upper window. " Caroline, what is 
Dr. Knight's first name?" 

Mason listened to Miss Hofmann's answer — "I 
haven't the least idea." 

« Is it Horace ?" 

" I don't know." 

" Is he light or dark ?" 

" I have never seen him." 

" Is he near-sighted ?" 

" How in the world should I know?" 

" I suspect he's as good as any one," said Fer- 
dinand. " With you, my dear aunt, what does the 
doctor matter?" 

Mrs. Mason accordingly sent for Dr. Knight, 
who, on arrival, turned out to be her nephew's old 
acquaintance. Although the young men had been 
united by no greater intimacy than the superficial 
comradeship resulting from a winter in neighbouring 
quarters, they were very well pleased to come to- 
gether again. Horace Knight was a young man 
of good birth, good looks, good faculties and good 
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intentions, who, after a three years' practice of 
surgery in the army, had undertaken to seek his 
fortune — since evidently none was to come to him 
unsought — in Mrs. Mason's neighbourhood. His 
mother, a widow with a small income, had recently 
removed to the country for economy, and her son 
had been unwilling to allow her to live alone. 
This long-settled, almost legendary region, more- 
over, offered a promising field for a man of energy 
— a field well stocked with large families of easy 
income and of those conservative habits which lead 
people to feel their pulse and look at each other's 
tongues. The local practitioner had survived the 
glory of his prime, and was not, perhaps, entirely 
guiltless of Mrs. Mason's charge that he had not 
kept up with the- progress of the new diseases. The 
world, in fact, was getting too new for him, as well 
as for his old patients. He had had money 
invested in the South — precious sources of revenue, 
which the war had swallowed up at a gulp ; he had 
grown frightened and nervous and querulous ; he 
had lost his presence of mind and his spectacles 
in several important conjunctures ; he had been 
repeatedly and distinctly quite out of his reckoning ; 
a vague dissatisfaction pervaded the breasts of his 
patrons ; he was without competitors : in short, 
fortune was propitious to Dr. Knight. Mason 
remembered the young surgeon only as an amus- 
ing and intelligent companion ; but he sopn had 
reason to believe that his medical skill would leave 
nothing to be desired. He arrived rapidly at a 
clear understanding of Ferdinand's condition ; he 
asked intelligent questions, and gave simple and 
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definite instructions. The disorder was obstinate 
and virulent, but there was no apparent reason why- 
care and prudence should not subdue it 

" Your strength is very much reduced," he said, 
as he took his hat and gloves to go ; " but you 
must have an excellent constitution. It seems to 
me, however — if you will pardon my saying so — 
to be partly your own fault that you have sunk so 
low. You have opposed no resistance ; you haven't 
cared to get well." 

" I confess I haven't — particularly. But I don't 
see how you should know it" 

" Oh, I know everything." 

" Well, it was natural enough. Until Mrs. Mason 
discovered me, I hadn't a friend in the world. I 
had become demoralised by solitude. I had 
almost forgotten the difference between sickness 
and health. I had nothing before my eyes to 
remind me of what people are supposed to live 
for — of the motives and interests for the sake of 
which a man continues in health and recovers from 
disease. I had forgotten that I ever cared for 
work or play, or anything but the preservation of 
my miserable carcass. My carcass had become 
quite too miserable to be an object worth living for. 
I was losing time and money at an appalling rate; 
I was getting worse rather than better ; and I 
therefore gave up resistance. It seemed better to 
die easy than to die hard. I put this all in the 
past tense, because within these three days I have 
become quite another man." 

" I wish very much I had known about you," 
said Knight " I would have made you come home 
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with me, if I could have done nothing else. It 
was certainly not a rose-coloured prospect. But 
what do you say now?" he continued, looking 
round the room. " I never have seen anything 
so pink." 

Mason assented with an eloquent smile. 

" I congratulate you cordially. Mrs. Mason — 
if you don't miiid my speaking of her — is so 
thoroughly (and, I should suppose, incorrigibly) 
philanthropic that it's quite a surprise to find her 
extremely sensible." 

" Yes ; and so practical and successful," said 
Ferdinand, " that if s quite a surprise to find her 
philanthropic. She's a dear woman." 

" But I should say that your especial blessing 
was your servant. He looks as if he had come 
out of an English novel." 

" My especial blessing ! You haven't seen Miss 
Hofmann, then ?" 

" Yes : I met her in the hall. She looks as if 
she had come out of an American novel. I don't 
know that that's great praise ; but, at all events, I 
make her come out of it." 

" You are bound in honour then," said Mason, 
laughing, " to put her into another." 

Mason's impression that he was now very happy 
needed no enforcement at the Doctor's hands. 
He felt that it would be his own fault if these quiet, 
irresponsible days were not among the most de- 
lightful of his life. He determined to give him- 
self up without stint to mere convalescence, utterly 
to vegetate. His illness alone would have been 
excuse enough for his simply floating with the 
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tide ; but Mason had other reasons for idleness. 
For three years he had been stretched without 
intermission on the rack of duty. Although con- 
stantly exposed to hard service, it had been his 
fortune never to receive a serious wound ; and, 
until his health broke down, he had taken fewer 
holidays than any officer of Volunteers. With an 
abundance of a certain kind of equanimity and 
self-control — a faculty of ready self-adaptation to 
the accomplished fact, in any direction — ^he was 
yfet in his secret soul a singularly nervous, over- 
scrupulous being. On the few occasions when he 
had been absent from the scene of his military 
duties, although duly authorised and warranted in 
the act, he had suffered so acutely from the appre- 
hension that something was happening, or was 
about to happen (some chance for distinction, 
some augmentation of honour), which not to have 
witnessed or to have had- a hand in would be 
matter of eternal regret that he can be barely said 
to have enjoyed his recreation. The sense of lost 
time was, moreover, his perpetual bugbear — the 
feeling that precious hours were now fleeting un- 
counted, which in more congenial labours would 
suffice for making a lasting mark. This feeling he 
strove to propitiate as much as possible by assiduous 
reading and study, in the loathsome leisure of 
winter -quarters. I cite the fact merely as an 
evidence of the uninterrupted austerity of his life 
for a long time before he was laid up. I might 
triple this period, indeed, by a glance at his college- 
years, and at certain busy months which intervened 
between this close of his youth and the opening of 
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the war. Mason had always laboured. He was 
fond of work, to begin with ; and, in addition, the 
complete absence of family-ties had allowed him 
to follow his tastes without hindrance or criticism. 
This circumstance had been at once a great gain 
to him and a serious loss. He reached his twenty- 
seventh year a very accomplished scholar, as 
scholars go, but a great dunce in certain social 
matters. He was quite ignorant of all those lighter 
and more evanescent branches of science attached 
to being somebody's son, brother or cousin. At 
last, however, as he reminded himself, he was to 
discover what it was to be the nephew of somebody's 
husband. Mrs. Mason was to teach him the 
meaning of the adjective domestic. It would have 
been hard to learn it in a pleasanter way. Mason 
felt that he should extract some instruction from 
his idleness itself, and should probably leave the 
house a wiser as well as a better man. It became 
probable, thanks to that quickening of the faculties 
which acconipanies the exercise of the domestic 
affections, that in this last respect he would not be 
disappointed. Very few days sufficed to reveal to 
him the many excellent qualities of his hostess — 
her warm capacious heart, her fairness of mind, 
her good temper, her good taste, her large fund of 
experience and reminiscence, and, indeed, more 
than all, a certain passionate devotedness, to which 
fortune, in leaving her a childless widow, had done 
but scant justice. The two accordingly established 
a friendship^a friendship that promised as well for 
the happiness of each as any that ever undertook 
to meddle with that province. If I were telling 
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my story from Mrs. Mason's point of view, I might 
make a very good thing of the statement that this 
lady had regularly determined to be very fond of 
my hero ; but I am compelled to let it stand in 
this simple shape. Excellent, charming person 
that she was, she had every right to the satisfaction 
which belonged to a liberal yet not exaggerated 
estimate of her guest. She had divined him — 
so much the better for her. That it was very 
much the better for him is obviously one of the 
elementary facts of my narrative ; a fact of which 
Mason became so rapidly and completely aware 
that he stopped thinking about it, as one ceases 
to think of an article of faith. 

III. 

In the space of ten days, then, most of the 
nebulous impressions produced by change of scene 
had gathered into substantial form. Others, how- 
ever, were still in the nebulous state — diffusing a 
gentle light upon Ferdinand's path. Chief among 
these was the mild radiance of which Miss Hof- 
mann was the centre. For three days after his 
arrival Mason had been confined to his room by 
the fatigue and fever which inevitably followed 
his journey. It was not till the fourth day, 
therefore, that he was able to renew the acquaint- 
ance so auspiciously commenced. When at last, 
at dinner-time, he reappeared in the drawing-room. 
Miss Hofmann greeted him almost as an old 
friend. Mason had already discovered that she 
was young and conciliatory ; he now rapidly 
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advanced to the perception that she was uncom- 
monly pretty. Before dinner was over he had 
made up his mind that she was a lovely being. 
Mrs. Mason had found time to give him a full 
account of her life. She had lost her mother in 
infancy, and had been adopted by her aunt in the 
early years of this lady's widowhood. Her father 
was a man of evil habits — a drunkard, a gambler, 
a rake, outlawed from decent society. His only 
dealings with his daughter were to write her every 
month or two a begging letter, her mother's 
property having been settled on the girl. Mrs. 
Mason had taken her niece to Europe, and given 
her every advantage. She had had an expensive 
education ; she had travelled ; she had gone into 
the world ; she had been presented, like a good 
republican, to sundry European sovereigns ; she 
had been admired ; she had had half-a-dozen 
offers of marriage, to her aunt's knowledge, and 
others, perhaps, of which she was ignorant, and 
had refused them all. She was now twenty-five 
years of age, beautiful, accomplished and conscious 
of good investments. She was an excellent girl, 
with a will of her own. " I am very fond of her," 
Mrs. Mason remarked, "and I suppose she is equally 
fond of me ; but we long ago gave up all. idea of 
playing at mother and daughter. We have never 
had a disagreement since she was fifteen years 
old ; but we have never had an agreement either. 
Caroline isn't clinging or dependent. She is honest, 
good-tempered, and perfectly discriminating. She 
foresaw that we were still to spend a number of 
years together, and she wisely declined at the 
VOL. III. Q 
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outset to affect a range of feelings that wouldn't 
stand the wear and tear of time. She knew that 
she should make a poor daughter, and she con- 
tented herself with being a good niece. I never 
interfere with her life. She has it quite in her 
own hands. My position is little more than an 
affectionate curiosity as to what she will do with 
it. Of course she will marry, sooner or later ; but 
I am curious to see the man of her choice. In 
Europe, you know, girls have no acquaintances 
but such as they share with their parents and 
guardians ; and in that way I know most of the 
gentlemen who have tried to make themselves 
acceptable to my niece. There were some nice 
young men in the number ; but there was not one 
— or, rather, there was but one — for whom Caro- 
line cared a straw. That one she liked, I believe ; 
but they had a quarrel, and she lost him. She 
has a very nice way of arranging such matters. I 
am sure no girl ever before got rid of so many 
admirers with so few scenes of violence. Ah, 
she's a dear, good girl!" Mrs. Mason pursued. 
" She has saved me infinite trouble in my day. 
And when I think what she might have been, with 
her beauty and her little fortune ! She has kept 
all her pr^tendants as friends. There are two of 
them who write to her still. She doesn't answer 
their letters ; but once in a while she meets them, 
and thanks them for writing, and that contents 
them. The others are married, and Caroline 
remains single. I suppose it won't last for ever. 
Still, although she isn't one of the yearning sort, 
she won't marry a man she doesn't care for, merely 
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because she's growing old. Indeed, it's only the 
sentimental girls, to my belief, that do that. They 
covet a man for his money or his family, and then 
give the feeling some fine name. But there's one 
thing, Mr. Ferdinand," added Mrs. Mason, at the 
end of these remarks, "you will be so good as not 
to fall in love with my niece. I can assure you 
that she will not fall in love with you, and a 
hopeless passion will not hasten your recovery. 
Caroline is a civilised woman ; you can live with 
her very well without that She is good for 
common daylight, and you'll have no need of 
wax -candles and ecstasies." 

"Be easy in your mind," said Ferdinand, 
laughing. " I'm quite too attentive to myself at 
present to think of any one else. Miss Hofmann 
might be dying for a glance of my eye, and I 
shouldn't hesitate to sacrifice her. To fall in love 
a man must be all there, and you see I am not." 

At the end of ten days summer had fairly set 
in ; and Mason found it possible, and indeed 
profitable, to spend a large portion of his time in 
the open air. He was unable either to ride or to 
walk, and the only form of exercise which he 
found practicable was an occasional drive in Mrs. 
Mason's phaeton. On these occasions Mrs. Mason 
was his usual companion. The neighbourhood 
offered an interminable succession of beautiful 
drives ; and poor Ferdinand took an immense 
satisfaction in reclining idly upon a pile of 
cushions, warmly clad, empty-handed, silent, 
with only his eyes in motion, and rolling rapidly 
between fragrant hedges and springing crops. 
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and beside the outskirts of woods, and along 
the heights which overlooked the river. De- 
tested war was over, and all nature had ratified 
the peace. Mason used to gaze up into the 
cloudless sky until his eyes began to water, 
and you would have actually supposed he 
was shedding sentimental tears. Besides these 
passive wanderings with his hostess, he had 
adopted another method of inhaling the sunshine. 
He used frequently to spend several hours at a 
time on a verandah beside the house, sheltered 
from the observation of visitors. Here, with an 
arm-chair and a footstool, a cigar and half-a-dozen 
volumes of novels, to say nothing of the society of 
either of the ladies, and sometimes of both, he 
suffered the mornings to pass unmeasured and 
uncounted. The chief incident of these mornings 
was the Doctor's visit, in which, of course, there 
was a strong element of prose — and very good 
prose, as I may add, for the Doctor was turning 
out an excellent fellow. But, for the rest, the 
summer unrolled itself like a gentle strain of music. 
Mason knew so little, from direct observation, of 
the vie intime of cultivated, intelligent women, 
that their habits, their manners, their household 
motions, possessed in his view all the charm of a 
spectacle — a spectacle which he watched with the < 
indolence of an invalid, the sympathy of a man 
of taste, and a little of the awkwardness which 
women gladly allow, and indeed encourage, in a 
soldier, for the pleasure of forgiving it. It was a 
very simple matter to Miss Hofmann that she 
should be charmingly dressed, that her hands i 
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should be white and her attitudes felicitous : these 
things for her had long since become mechanical. 
But to Mason, who was familiar only with books 
and men, they were objects of constant, half- 
dreamy contemplation. He would sit for half-an- 
hour at once, with a book on his knees and the 
pages unturned, scrutinising with ingenious in- 
directness the agreeable combination of colour and 
outline which made up the physical personality 
of Miss Hofmann. There was no question as to 
her beauty, or as to its being a warm, sympathetic 
quality, and not a conventional, superficial perfec- 
tion. She was the least bit taller than most 
women, and had an appearance of activity. Her 
hair was of a dark and lustrous brown, turning 
almost to black, and lending itself readily to those 
multitudinous ringlets which were then in fashion. 
Her forehead was rather high and very clear, and 
her eyes were of that pure sea-green which you 
may observe of a summer's afternoon when the 
declining sun shines through the crest of a wave. 
Her complexion was the hue of perfect health. 
These, with her full, mild lips, her generous and 
flexible figure, her magnificent hands, were items 
numerous enough to occupy Mason's attention, 
and it was but seldom that he allowed it to be 
diverted. Mrs. Mason was frequently called away 
by her household cares, but Miss Hofmann's time 
was apparently quite her own. Nevertheless, it 
came into Ferdinand's head one day that she 
gave him her company only from a sense of duty, 
and when, according to his wont, he had allowed 
this impression to. ripen in his mind, he ventured 
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to assure her that, much as he delighted in her 
society, he should be sorry to believe that her 
gracious bestowal of it interfered with more, pro- 
fitable occupation. " I am no companion," he said. 
" I don't pretend to be one. I sit here deaf and 
dumb, and blind and halt, patiently waiting to be 
healed — waiting till vagabond Nature strolls my 
way and brushes me with the hem of her garment" 

" You don't tire me at all," Miss Hofmann had 
been good enough to reply on this occasion. 
"What do you take me for? The hero of a 
hundred fights, a young man who has been re- 
duced to a shadow in the service of his country 
— I should be very fastidious if I asked for any- 
thing better." 

" Oh, if it's on theory ! " said Mason. And, in 
spite of Miss Hofmann's protest, he continued to 
assume that it was on theory that she continued 
to look after him. But she stuck to her post, 
and with a sort of placid inveteracy which seemed 
to the young man to betray either a great deal 
of indifference or a great deal of self-command. 
"She thinks I am stupid," he said to himself 
" Of course she thinks me stupid. How should 
she think otherwise? She and her aunt have 
talked me over ; Mrs. Mason has enumerated my 
virtues, and Miss Hofmann has added them up : 
total, a rather amiable bore. She has armed 
herself with patience. I must say it becomes her 
very well." Nothing was more natural, however, 
than that Mason should exaggerate the effect of 
his social incapacity. His remarks were desultory, 
but not infrequent ; often trivial, but always good- 
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humoured and easy to meet. The intervals of 
.silence, indeed, which enlivened his conversation 
with Miss Hofmann, might have been taken for 
the natural, familiar pauses in the talk of old 
friends. 

IV. 

Once in a while she would sit down at the 
piano and play to him. The verandah communi- 
cated with the little sitting-room by means of a 
long window, one side of which stood open. 
Mason would move his chair to this aperture, so 
that he might see the music as well as hear it 
Seated at the instrument, at the farther end of 
the half-darkened room, with her figure in half- 
profile, and her features, her movements, the colour 
of her dress, but half defined in the cool obscurity, 
Miss Hofmann would wake up the echoes of 
Schubert and Mendelssohn. Mason's eyes rested 
awhile on the vague white folds of her dress, on 
the heavy convolutions of her hair, and the gentle 
movement of her head in sympathy with the 
music ; then a glance in the other direction 
revealed another picture — the dazzling mid-day 
sky, the close-cropped lawn, lying almost black in 
its light, and the patient, round-backed gardener, 
in white shirt-sleeves, clipping the hedge or rolling 
the gravel. One morning, what with the music, 
the light, the heat, and the fragrance of the flowers 
— from the perfect equilibrium of his senses, as it 
were — Ferdinand fell into a doze. On waking he 
found that he had slept an hour, and that the sun 
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had invaded the verandah. The music had 
ceased ; but on looking into the parlour he saw 
Miss Hofmann still at the piano. A gentleman 
was leaning on the instrument, with his back 
toward the window, intercepting her face. Mason 
sat for some moments, hardly sensible, at first, of 
his transition to consciousness, languidly guessing 
at her companion's identity. In a short time his 
observation was quickened by the fact that the 
picture before him was animated by no sound 
of voices. The silence was odd — almost unnatural. 
Mason moved his chair, and the gentleman, looking 
round, showed the face of Horace Knight. The 
Doctor called out "Good morning!" from his place, 
and finished his conversation with Miss Hofmann 
before coming out to his patient. When he 
moved away from the piano Mason saw the 
reason of his friends' silence. Miss Hofmann had 
been trying to decipher a difficult piece of music, 
the Doctor had been trying to assist her, and 
they had both been brought to a stop. 

"What a clever fellow he is !" thought Mason. 
" There he stands, rattling off musical terms as if 
he had never thought of anything else. And yet 
when he talks pathology, it's impossible to talk 
more to the point." Mason continued to be very 
well satisfied with Knight's handling of his ailments. 
He had been in the country now for three weeks, 
and he would hesitate indeed to say that he felt 
materially better ; but he had a much higher 
standard. There were moments when he feared 
to inquire too closely, because he had a sickening 
apprehension that he should discover that in one 
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or two important particulars he was not what he 
should be. In the course of time he imparted 
these fears to his physician. " But I may be 
mistaken," he added, "and for this reason. During 
the last fortnight I have become much more 
difficult. So long as I was in that beastly hotel 
I accepted each additional symptom as a matter 
of course. The more the better, I thought. But 
now I expect them to give an account of them- 
selves. Now I have a positive wish to recover." 

Dr. Knight looked at his patient for a moment 
curiously. " You are right," he said ; " a little 
impatience is a very good thing." 

" Oh, I am not impatient I am patient to a 
ridiculous extent. I allow myself six months, at 
the very least." 

"That is certainly not unreasonable," said 
Knight. " And will you allow me a question ? 
Do you think of spending those six months in 
this place?" 

" How can I tell you ? I suppose I shall finish 
the summer here, unless the summer finishes 
me. Mrs. Mason will hear of nothing else. In 
September I hope to be well enough to go back 
to town, even if I am not well enough to think of 
work. What do you advise ?" 

" I advise you to put away the very name of 
work. That is imperative. Haven't you been 
at work all your life long ? Can't you spare a 
pitiful little twelvemonth to recuperation and 
enjoyment?" 

"Ah, enjoyment, enjoyment!" said Mason, 
ironically. 
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" Yes, enjoyment," returned the Doctor. " What 
has it done to you that you should speak of it in 
that manner?" 

" Oh, it bothers me," said Mason. 

"You are very fastidious. It's better to be 
bothered by pleasure than by pain." 

" I don't deny it But there is a way of being 
indifferent to pain. I don't mean to say that I 
have found it out, but in the course of my illness 
I have caught a glimpse of it But it's beyond 
my strength to be indifferent to pleasure. In two 
words, I am afraid of dying of kindness." 

"Ah, gammon!" 

" Yes, it's gammon ; and yet it's not. There 
would be nothing miraculous in my not getting 
well." 

"It will be your fault if you don't It will 
prove that you are fonder of being sick than of 
being sound, and that you're not fit company for 
reasonable mortals. Shall I tell you ?" continued 
the Doctor, after a moment's hesitation. " When 
I knew you in the army I always found you a peg 
beyond my comprehension. You took things too 
hard. You had questions and considerations about 
everything. And on top of it all you were devoured 
with a mania for appearing to take things easily 
and not trouble your head. You played your 
part very well, but you must do me the justice to 
confess that it was a part." 

" I hardly know whether that's a compliment or 
an impertinence. I hope, at least, that you don't 
mean to accuse me of playing a part at the present 
moment" 
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" On the contrary. I am your medical adviser ; 
you are frank." 

" It's not because you're my medical adviser that 
I am frank," said Mason. ** I shouldn't think of 
bothering you in that capacity with my miserable 
caprices and whims ;" and Ferdinand paused a 
moment "You're a man!" he pursued, laying 
his hand on his companion's arm. "There's 
nothing here but women — ^heaven reward them! 
I am saturated with whispers and perfumes and 
smiles, and the rustling of dresses. It takes a 
man to understand a man." 

" It takes more than a man to understand you, 
my dear Mason," said Knight, with a kindly smile. 
" But I will try." 

Mason remained silent, leaning back in his 
chair, with his eyes wandering slowly over the 
wide patch of sky disclosed by the window, and 
his hands languidly folded on his knees. The 
Doctor examined him with a look half amused, 
half perplexed. But at last his face grew more 
stern and a little fold appeared in his forehead. 
He placed his hand on Mason's arm and shook 
it gently, while Ferdinand met his gaze. The 
Doctor frowned, and, as he did so, his companion 
gave a vague, scarcely audible, rather foolish, laugh. 
" If you don't get well," said Knight, — ^** if you don't 
get well " And he paused. 

"What will be the consequence?" asked Ferdi- 
nand, still laughing. 

" I shall hate you ; I shall think you did it on 
purpose." 

" What shall I care for your hating me ?" 
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" I shall tell people that you were a poor 
spiritless creature — that you are no loss." 

" I give you leave," said Ferdinand. 

The Doctor got up. " I don't like patients 
who are so mysterious," he said. 

Ferdinand began to laugh louder, and ended in 
a fit of coughing. 

" I'm getting too amusing," Knight remarked ; 
" I must go." 

" Laugh and grow fat," exclaimed Ferdinand. 
" I promise to get well." But that evening, at 
least, he was no better, as it turned out, for his 
momentary exhilaration. Before turning in for 
the night he went into the drawing-room to spend 
half-an-hour with the ladies. The room was 
empty, but the lamp was lighted, and he sat down 
by the table and read a chapter in a novel. He 
felt excited, light-headed, light-hearted, half-intoxi- 
cated, as if he had been drinking strong coffee. 
He put down his book, and went over to the 
mantelpiece, above which hung a mirror, and 
looked at the reflection of his face. For almost 
the first time in his life he examined it, wondering 
considerably if there was anything in it. He was 
able to say to himself only that he looked very 
thin and pale, and utterly unfit for the business of 
life. At last he heard an opening of doors 
overhead, and a rustling of voluminous skirts on 
the stairs. Mrs. Mason came in, fresh from the 
hands of her maid, and dressed for a party. 
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"And is Miss Hofmann going?" asked Mason. 
He felt that his heart was beating and that he 
hoped Mrs. Mason would say no. His momentary 
sense of strength, the mellow lamplight, the open 
piano, and the absence of the excellent woman 
before him, struck him as so many reasons for her 
remaining at home. But the sound of the young 
lady's step upon the stairs was not encouraging. 
She forthwith appeared upon the threshold, dressed 
in crape of a kind of violent blue, with desultory 
clusters of white roses. For some ten minutes 
Mason had the pleasure of watching that series of 
pretty movements and preparations with which 
women in full dress beguile the interval before 
their carriage is announced ; their glances at the 
mirror, their slow assumption of their gloves, their 
mutual revisions and felicitations. 

"Isn't she lovely?" said Miss Hofmann to the 
young man, nodding at her aunt, who looked 
precisely the handsome woman that she was. 

"Lovely, lovely, lovely!" said Ferdinand, so 
emphatically, that Miss Hofmann transferred her 
glance to him ; while Mrs. Mason good-humouredly 
turned her back, and Caroline saw that Mason was 
engaged in a survey of her own person. 

" I wish very much you might come," the girl said. 

" I shall go to bed,*' answered Ferdinand, simply. 

" Well, that's much better. We shall go to bed 
at two o'clock. Meanwhile I shall caper about 
the rooms to the sound of a piano and fiddle, and 
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Aunt Maria will sit against the wall with her toes 
tucked under a chair. Such is life !" 

" You will dance then," said Mason, not very 
brilliantly. 

" I shall dance. Dr. Knight has invited me." 

"Does he dance well, Caroline?" asked Mrs. 
Mason. 

"That remains to be seen. I have a strong 
suspicion that he doesn't." 

"Why?" Ferdinand inquired. 

" He does so many other things well." 

" That's no reason," said Mrs. Mason. " Do 
you dance, Ferdinand ?" 

" The dance of death !" Mason murmured. 

" I like a man to dance," said Caroline, " and 
yet I like him not to dance." 

** That's a very womanish speech, my dear," 
Mrs. Mason rejoined. 

"I suppose it is. It's inspired by my white 
gloves, my low dress, my artificial roses. When 
once a woman gets on such things. Colonel Mason, 
expect nothing but nonsense. — Aunt Maria," the 
young lady continued, "will you button my glove ?" 

" Let me do it," said Ferdinand. " Your aunt 
has her gloves on." 

"Thank you." And Miss Hofmann extended 
a long white arm, and drew back with her other 
hand the bracelet from her wrist. Her glove had 
a succession of buttons, and Mason performed the 
operation with great deliberation and neatness. 

"And now," said he gravely, "I hear the carriage. 
You want me to put on your shawl." 

" If you please." Miss Hofmann passed her 
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white cloak into his hands, and then turned about 
her fair shoulders. Mason solemnly covered them, 
while the waiting-maid, who had come in, per- 
formed the same service for the elder lady. 

" Good-bye," said the latter, giving him her 
hand. " You are not to come out into the air." 
And Mrs. Mason, attended by her maid, transferred 
herself to the carriage. Miss Hofmann gathered 
up her loveliness and prepared to follow. Fer- 
dinand stood leaning against the parlour -door, 
watching her ; and as she rustled past him she 
nodded farewell, with a silent smile. A character- 
istic smile, Mason thought it, — a smile in which 
there was no expectation of triumph and no 
affectation of reluctance, but just the faintest 
suggestion of perfectly good-humoured resignation. 
Mason went to the window and saw the carriage roll 
away with its lighted lamps, and then stood looking 
out into the darkness. The sky was cloudy. As 
he turned away the maid-servant came in, and took 
from the table a pair of rejected gloves. " I hope 
you are feeling better, sir," she said, politely. 

" Thank you ; I think I am." 

" It's a pity you couldn't have gone with the 
ladies." 

" I am not well enough yet to think of such 
things," said Mason, trying to smile. But as he 
walked across the floor he felt himself attacked 
by a sudden sensation which cannot be better 
described than as a general collapse. He felt 
dizzy, faint, and sick. His head swam and his 
knees trembled. "I am • very ill," he said, sitting 
down on the sofa ; " you must call William." 
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William speedily arrived, and conducted the 
young man to his room. " What on earth have 
you been doing, sir?" asked this most irreproach- 
able of serving-men, as he helped him to undress. 

Ferdinand was silent a moment. " I have been 
putting on Miss Hofmann's shawl," he said. 

"Is that all, sir?" 

" And I have been buttoning her glove." 

" Well, sir, you must be very prudent." 

" So it appears," said Ferdinand. 

He slept soundly, however, and the next morn- 
ing was the better for it " I certainly am better," 
he said to himself, as he slowly proceeded to his 
toilet. "A month ago such an attack as that 
of last evening would have given me a fever. 
Courage, then ! The devil isn't dead, but he's 
dying." 

In the afternoon he received a visit from Horace 
Knight. "So you danced last evening at Mrs. 
Bradshaw's," he said to his friend. 

" Yes, I jumped about a little. It's a great 
piece of frivolity for a man in my position ; but I 
thought there would be no harm in doing it just 
once, to show them I know how. My abstinence 
in future will tell the better. Your ladies were 
there. I danced with Miss Hofmann. She was 
dressed in blue, and she was the most beautiful 
woman in the room. Every one was crowding 
round her." 

" I saw her before she went off," Mason said. 

" You should have seen her there," Knight went 
on. " The music, the excitement, the spectators, 
and all that, bring out a woman's beauty." 
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" So I suppose." 

" What strikes me," pursued the Doctor, " is her 
— what shall I call it? — her vitality, her quiet 
buoyancy. Of course you didn't see her when 
she came home. If you had you would have 
noticed, unless I am very much mistaken, that she 
was as fresh and elastic at two o'clock as she had 
been at ten. While all the other women looked 
tired and jaded and used up, she alone showed 
no signs of exhaustion. She was neither pale nor 
flushed, but still light-footed, rosy, erect. She's a 
capital one to go. You see I can't help looking 
at such things rather professionally. She has a 
magnificent organisation. Among all those other 
poor girls she seemed to have something of the 
inviolable strength of a goddess ;" and Knight 
smiled, himself, at this unexpected flight " She 
wears her artificial roses and dew-drops as if she 
had gathered them on the mountain-tops instead 
of buying them in Broadway. She moves with 
long steps, her dress rustles, and to a man of fancy 
it's the sound of Diana on the forest-leaves." 

Ferdinand nodded assent. " So you are a man 
of fancy." 

" In my private capacity," said the Doctor. 

VI. 

Ferdinand was not inclined to question his 
friend's estimate of Miss Hofmann or to weigh 
his words. They only served to confirm an 
impression which was already strong in his own 
mind. Day by day he had felt the growth of this 
VOL. III. R 
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impression. ** He must be a strong man who 
would approach her," he said to himself. " He 
must be as swift and sure as she herself, or in 
the progress of courtship she will leave him far 
behind. He must be able to forget his lungs and 
his liver and his digestion. To have broken down 
in his country's defence, even, will avail him 
nothing. What is that to her? She needs a 
man who has defended his country without break- 
ing down — 2l being complete, intact, well-seasoned, 
invulnerable. Then — ^then," thought Ferdinand, 
"perhaps she will consider him. Perhaps it will 
be to refuse him. Perhaps, like Diana, to whom 
Knight compares her, she is meant to live without 
us fellows. It's certain, at least, that she is able 
to wait She will be young at fifty-five. Women 
who are young at fifty-five are perhaps not the 
most sympathetic. They are likely to have felt 
for nobody and for nothing. But it's often less 
their own fault than that of the men and women 
around them. This one at least can feel ; the 
thing is to move her. Her soul is an instrument 
of a hundred strings, only it will take a strong 
hand to draw sound. Once really touched, they 
will reverberate for ever and ever." 

In a word, Mason began to romance to himself 
exactly as if he had been in love, and there is no 
manner of doubt that he was. It will be seen 
that his passion was not arrogant nor uncom- 
promising, but, on the contrary, considerate, 
discreet, modest — almost timid. For ten long 
days, the most memorable days of his life — days 
which, if he had kept a journal, would have been 
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left blank — he held his tongue. He would have 
suffered everything rather than reveal his emotions, 
or allow them to come accidentally to Miss Hof- 
mann's knowledge. He would cherish them in 
silence until he should feel in all his sinews that 
he was himself again, and then he would open his 
heart Meanwhile he would be patient ; he would 
be the most irreproachable, the most austere, the 
most insignificant of convalescents. He was as 
yet unfit to touch her, to look at her, to speak to 
her. A man was not to go a-wooing in his 
dressing-gown and slippers. 

There came a day, however, when, in spite of 
his vigilance, Ferdinand came near losing his 
balance. Mrs. Mason had arranged with him to 
drive in the phaeton after dinner. But it befell 
that, an hour before the appointed time, she was 
sent for by a neighbour who had been taken ill. 

" But it's out of the question that you should 
lose your drive," said Miss Hofmann, who brought 
him her aunt's apologies. " If you are still dis- 
posed to go I shall be happy to take the reins. 
I shall not be as good company as Aunt Maria, 
but perhaps I shall be as good company as 
Thomas." It was settled, accordingly, that Miss 
Hofmann should act as her aunt's substitute, and 
at five o'clock the phaeton left the door. The 
first half of their drive was passed in silence ; and 
almost the first words they exchanged fell from 
their lips as they finally drew near a tract of 
enclosed land, beyond which, through the trees 
at its further extremity, they caught a glimpse of 
a turn in the river. Miss Hofmann involuntarily 
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pulled up. The sun had sunk low, and the 
cloudless western sky glowed with an exquisite 
tone. The trees which concealed the view flung 
over the grass a great screen of shadow, which 
reached out into the road. Between their scattered 
stems gleamed the broad white current of the 
Hudson. Our friends both knew the spot Mason 
had seen it from a boat, when one morning a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, thinking to do 
him a kindness, had invited him to take a short 
sail ; and with Miss Hofmann it had long been a 
frequent resort 

" How beautiful!" she exclaimed, as the phaeton 
stopped. 

" Yes, if it wasn't for those trees," said Ferdi- 
nand. " They conceal the best part of the view." 

" I should rather say they indicate it," answered 
his companion. " From here they conceal it ; but 
they suggest to you to make your way in, and lose 
yourself behind them, and enjoy the prospect in 
privacy." 

" But you can't take a vehicle in." 

" No : there is only a footpath, although I have 
ridden in. One of these days, when you are 
stronger, you must drive to this point, and get 
out, and walk over to the bank." 

Mason was silent a moment — a moment during 
which he felt in his limbs the tremor of a bold 
resolution. " I noticed the place the day I went 
out on the water with Mr. Masters. I immediately 
marked it as my own. The bank is quite high, 
and the trees make a little amphitheatre on its 
summit. I think there is a bench." 
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*' Yes, there are two benches," said Caroline. 

" Suppose, then, we try it now," said Mason, with 
an effort. 

"But you can never walk over that meadow. 
You see it's broken ground. And, at all events, I 
can't consent to your going alone." 

" That, madam," said Ferdinand, rising to his 
feet in the phaeton, " is a piece of folly I should 
never think of proposing. Yonder is a house, and 
in it there are people. Can't we drive there, and 
place the horse in their custody ?" 

" Nothing is more easy, if you insist upon it. 
The house is occupied by a poor German family, 
and there are a couple of children, who are old 
friends of mine. When I come here on horseback 
they always clamour for 'coppers.' From their 
little garden the walk is shorter." 

So Miss Hofmann turned the horse toward the 
cottage, which stood at the head of a lane, a few 
yards from the road. A little boy and girl, with 
bare heads and bare feet — the former extremities 
very white, and the latter very black — came out 
to meet her. Caroline greeted them good- 
humouredly in German. The girl, who was the 
elder, consented to watch the horse, while the boy 
volunteered to show the visitors the shortest way 
to the Hudson. Mason reached the point in 
question without extreme fatigue, and found a 
prospect which would have repaid even greater 
trouble. To the right and to the left, a hundred 
feet below them, stretched the broad channel of 
the noble river. In the distance rose the gentle 
masses of the Catskills, with all the intervening 
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region vague and neutral in the gathering twilight. 
A faint odour of coolness came up to their faces 
from the stream below. 

**You can sit down/' said the little boy, doing 
Ihe honours. 

" Yes, Colonel, sit down," said Caroline. " You 
have already been on your feet too much." 

Ferdinand obediently seated himself, unable to 
deny that he was glad to do so. Miss Hofmann 
released from her grasp the skirts which she had 
gathered up in her passage from the phaeton, and 
strolled to the edge of the cliff, where she stood 
for some moments talking with her little guide. 
Mason could only hear that she was speaking 
German. Presently Miss Hofmann turned back, 
still talking— or rather listening — to the child. 

« He is very pretty," she said in French, as she 
stopped before Ferdinand. 

Mason broke into a laugh. " To think that 
that dirty little youngster should forbid us the 
use of two languages ! Do you speak French, my 
child ?" 

" No," said the boy sturdily, " I speak German." 

" Ah, there I can't follow you ! " 

The child stared a moment, and then replied, 
with pardonable irrelevancy, " I will show the way 
down to the water." 

" There I can't follow you either. I hope you 
will not go, Miss Hofmann," added the young 
man, observing a movement on Caroline's part. 

" Is it hard ?" she asked of the child. 

" No, It's easy." 

" Shall I tear my dress?" 
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The child shook his head ; antf Caroline de- 
scended the bank under his guidance. 

As a certain time elapsed before she reappeared, 
Ferdinand ventured to the edge of the cliff, and 
looked down. She was sitting on a rock, on the 
narrow margin of sand, with her hat in her lap, 
twisting the feather in her fingers. In a few 
moments it seemed to Ferdinand that he caught 
the tones of her voice, wafted upward as if she 
were gently singing. He listened intently, and at 
last succeeded in distinguishing several words ; 
they were German. "Confound her German!" 
thought the young man. Suddenly Miss Hof- 
mann rose from her seat, and, after a short 
interval, reappeared on the platform. "What 
did you find down there?" asked Ferdinand, 
almost savagely. 

" Nothing — a little strip of a beach and a pile of 
stones." 

" You have torn your dress," said Mason. 

Miss Hofmann surveyed her drapery. " Where, 
if you please ? " 

" There, in front." And Mason poked out his 
walking-stick, and inserted it into the injured fold of 
muslin. There was a certain unexpected violence 
in the movement which attracted Miss Hofmann^s 
attention. She looked at her companion, and, see- 
ing that his face was discomposed, supposed that 
he was annoyed at having been compelled to wait. 

" Thank you," she said ; " it's easily mended. 
And now suppose we go back." 

"No, not yet," said Ferdinand. "We have 
plenty of time." 
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" Plenty of' time to catch cold," said Miss Hof- 
mann, kindly. 

Mason had planted his stick where he had let it 
fall on withdrawing it from contact with his com- 
panion's skirts, and stood leaning against it, with 
his eyes on the girl's face. " What if I do catch 
cold ?" he asked, abruptly. 

" Come, don't talk nonsense," said Miss Hof- 
mann. 

" I never was more serious in my life." And, 
pausing a moment, he drew a couple of steps 
nearer. She had gathered her ^mantilla closely 
about her, and stood with her arms lost in it, 
holding her elbows. " I don't mean that quite 
literally," Mason continued. " I wish to get well, 
on the whole. But there are moments when this 
perpetual self-coddling seems beneath the dignity 
of man, and I am tempted to purchase one short 
hour of enjoyment, of happiness, at the cost — ^well, 
at the cost of my life, if necessary !" 

This was a richer speech than Ferdinand had 
yet made ; the reader may estimate his habitual 
reserve. Miss Hofmann must have been some- 
what surprised, and even a good deal puzzled. But 
it was plain that he expected a rejoinder. 

" I don't know what temptations you may have 
had," she answered, smiling ; " but I confess that 
I can think of none in your present circumstances 
likely to involve the great sacrifice you speak of 
What you say. Colonel Mason, is rather " 

" Rather what ?" 

" Rather ungrateful. Aunt Maria flatters her- 
self that she has made existence as easy and as 
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peaceful for you — as stupid, if you like — as it can 
possibly be for a — a clever man. And now, after 
all, to accuse her of introducing temptations !" \^ 

"Your Aunt Maria is the best of women. Miss 
Hofmann," said Mason. "But I am very far 
from being a clever man. I am deplorably weak- 
minded Very little things excite me. Very 
small pleasures are gigantic temptations. I would 
give a great deal, for instance, to stay here with 
you for half-an-hour." 

It is a delicate question whether Miss Hofmann 
now ceased to be perplexed ; whether she per- 
ceived in the young man's accents — it was his 
tone, his attitude, his eyes, that were fully signifi- 
cant, rather than his words — an intimation of that 
sublime and simple truth in the presence of which 
a wise woman puts off coquetry and prudery, and 
tries to be human and charitable. But charity 
is nothing if not discreet ; and Miss Hofmann 
may very well have effected the little transaction 
I speak of, and yet have remained, as she did 
remain, gracefully wrapped in her mantle, with the 
same serious smile on her face. Ferdinand's 
heart was thumping under his waistcoat ; the 
words in which he sought to tell her that he loved 
her were fluttering there like frightened birds in a 
storm-shaken cage. Whether his lips would form 
them or not depended on the next words she 
uttered. On the faintest sign of defiance or of 
impatience he would really give her something to 
coquet withal. I repeat that. I do not undertake 
to follow Miss Hofmann's feelings ; I only know 
that her words were those of a woman of superior 
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instincts. " My dear Colonel Mason," she said, " I 
wish we might remain here the whole evening. 
Such moments as these are quite too pleasant to 
be wantonly sacrificed I simply put you on 
your conscience. If you believe that you can 
safely do so — ^that you will not have some dread- 
ful chill, or fit, or spasm, in consequence — let us 
by all means stay awhile. If you do not so 
believe, let us go back to the carriage. There is 
no good reason that I see for our behaving like 
veiy small children." 

If Miss Hofmann apprehended a "scene" — I 
do not assert that she did — she was saved. 
Mason extracted from her words a refined assur- 
ance that he could afford to wait " You are an 
angel. Miss Hofmann," he said, as a sign that he 
had understood her. " I think we had better go 
back." 

Miss Hofmann accordingly led the way along 
the path, and Ferdinand slowly followed. A man 
who has submitted to a woman's wisdom generally 
feels bound to persuade himself that he has capi- 
tulated on his own terms. I suppose it was in 
this spirit that Mason said to himself as he walked 
along, " Well, I got what I wanted." 

VII. 

The next morning he was again an invalid. He 
woke up with symptoms which as yet he had 
scarcely felt at all; and he was obliged to 
acknowledge the bitter truth that, small as it was, 
his effort the day before had exceeded his strength. 
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1^ The walk, the evening air, the dampness of the 

^ spot, had combined to produce a violent attack of 

fever. As soon as it became plain that, in vulgar 

terms, he was " in for it," he took his heart in his 

hands and let himself go. As his condition grew 

worse, he was fortunately relieved from the custody 

' of this valuable organ, with all it contained of 

\- hopes deferred and shattered visions, by several 

intervals of prolonged unconsciousness. 
j For three weeks he was a very sick man ; 

for a couple of days his recovery was doubted 
of Mrs. Mason nursed him with inexhaustible 
'} patience and with the solicitude of real affection. 

She was resolved that greedy death should not 
possess himself, through any fault of hers, of a 
career so full of bright possibilities and of that 
active gratitude which a good-natured elderly 
woman would relish, as she felt that of her proUg^ 
to be. Her vigils were finally rewarded. One 
fine morning poor long -silent Ferdinand found 
words to tell her that he was better. His re- 
covery was very slow, however, and it failed to 
bring him back to his old point : it stopped many 
degrees short of that. He was thus doubly a 
convalescent — a sufficiently miserable fellow. He 
professed to be very much surprised to find 
himself still among the living. He remained 
silent and grave, with a fresh fold in his forehead, 
like a man honestly perplexed at the vagaries of 
destiny. " It must be," he said to Mrs. Mason 
— ^*'it must be that I am reserved for great 
things." 

Ferdinand learned that, in order to make the 
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house as quiet as possible, Miss Hofmann had 
gone to stay with a friend, at a distance of some 
five miles. On the first day that the young man 
was well enough to sit in his arm-chair Mrs. 
Mason spoke of her niece's return, which was 
fixed for the morroW. " She will want veiy much 
to see you," she said. " When she comes may I 
bring her into your room ?" 

** Good heavens, no !" exclaimed Ferdinand, to 
whom the idea was veiy repugnant He met her 
accordingly at dinner, three days later.. He left 
his room just in time for this repast, in company 
with Dr. Knight, who happened then to be taking 
his departure. In the hall they encountered Mrs. 
Mason, who invited the Doctor to remain, in 
honour of his patient's reappearance in society. 
The Doctor hesitated a moment, and, as he did so, 
Ferdinand heard Miss Hofmann's step descending 
the stair. He turned towards her just in time to 
catch on her face the vanishing of a glance of 
intelligence. As Mrs. Mason's back was against 
the staircase, her glance was evidently meant for 
Knight. He excused himself on the plea of an 
engagement, to Mason's regret, while the latter 
greeted the younger lady. Mrs. Mason proposed 
another day — ^the following Sunday ; the Doctor 
assented, and it was not till some time later that 
Ferdinand found himself wondering why Miss 
Hofmann should have told him — in that inaud- 
ible way — not to remain. He rapidly perceived 
that during the period of their separation this 
young lady had not become any less attractive. 
It seemed to Mason, moreover, that the ripe 
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cluster of her charms was held together by a 
certain pensive gentleness, a tender, submissive 
look, which he had hitherto failed to observe ; and 
some reflections to which Mrs. Mason treated him 
in a day or two persuaded him that he was not 
the victim of an illusion. 

" I wonder what is the matter with Caroline," 
she said. " If it were not that she tells me that 
she never was better, I should believe she was 
going to be ill. Pray, is your sickness catching ? 
I have never seen her so mild and vague. She 
looks like a person who has a great fright — but a 
fright not altogether unpleasant." 

" She has been staying in a house full of 
people," said Mason. "She has been excited, 
and amused, and preoccupied ; she returns to you 
and me (excuse the juxtaposition — it exists) ; a 
kind of reaction asserts itself" Ferdinand's ex- 
planation was ingenious rather than plausible. 

Mrs. Mason had a better one. " I have an 
impression that George Stapleton, the second of 
the sons, is an old admirer of Caroline's. It's 
hard to believe that he could have been in the 
house with her for a fortnight without renewing 
his suit in some form or other." 

Ferdinand was not made uneasy, for he had 
seen and talked with Mr. George Stapleton — a, 
young man, very good-looking, very good-natured, 
very clever, very rich, and very unlikely, as he 
conceived, to be cared for by Miss Hofmann. 
"You don't mean to say that your niece has 
listened to him," he answered, calmly enough. 
\. " Listened ! yes. He has made himself agree- 
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able, and he has succeeded in making an impression 
— a temporaiy impression," added Mrs. Mason, 
with a business-like air. 

" I can't believe it," said Ferdinand. 

" Why not ? He's a very nice fellow." 

"Yes — ^yes," said Mason, "very nice indeed. 
He is very rich too." And here the talk was 
interrupted by Caroline's entrance. 

On Sunday the two ladies went to church. It 
was not till after they had gone that Ferdinand 
left his room. He came into the little parlour, 
took up a book, felt something of the stir of his 
old intellectual life. Should he ever again know 
what it was to measure his mind with something ? 
In the course of an hour the ladies came home with 
that air of relief and reaction which people wear 
on emerging from their devotions. Mrs. Mason 
soon went out again, leaving the others together. 
Miss Hofmann asked Ferdinand what he had been 
reading ; and he was thus led on to declare that 
he really believed he should, after all, get the use 
of his head again. She listened with the respect 
which an intelligent woman who leads an idle life 
necessarily feels for a clever man when he consents 
to make her in some degree the confidant of his 
intellectual purposes. Mason talked with her for 
half-an-hour, and told himself afterwards that he 
had " swaggered " a good deal. But she appeared 
to take his swagger very seriously ; she drew him 
out so ! • 
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VIII. 



Knight duly made his appearance at dinner, and 
proved himself once more the entertaining gentle- 
man whom our friends had long since learned to 
appreciate. But Mason, fresh from his contest 
with morals and metaphysics, was forcibly struck 
with the fact that he was one of those men from 
whom these sturdy beggars receive more kicks 
than halfpence. He was nevertheless obliged to 
admit that, if he was not a man of meditation, 
he was a highly civilised being. • After dinner the 
company adjourned to the piazza, where, in the 
course of half-an-hour, the Doctor proposed to Miss 
Hofmann to take a turn in the grounds. All 
around the lawn there wound a narrow footpath, con- 
cealed from view, in spots, by clusters of shrubbery. 
Ferdinand and his hostess sat watching their 
retreating figures as they slowly measured the 
sinuous strip of gravel ; Miss Hofmann's light 

I dress and the Doctor's white waistcoat gleaming 

at intervals through the dark verdure. At the 
end of twenty minutes they returned to the house. 
The Doctor came back only to make his bow and 

L to take his departure ; and, when he had gone, 

1 Miss Hofmann retired to her own room. The next 

morning she mounted her horse and rode over to 
see the friend with whom she had stayed at the 
time of Mason's relapse. Ferdinand saw her 
pass his window, erect in the saddle, with her 

L horse scattering the gravel with his nervous steps. 

I Shortly afterwards Mrs. Mason came into the 
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room, sat down by the young man, made her 
habitual inquiries as to his condition, and then 
paused in such a way that he instantly felt she 
had something to tell him. "You have some- 
thing to tell me," he said ; " what is it ? " 

Mrs. Mason blushed a little, and laughed. " I 
was first made to promise to keep it a secret. If 
I am so transparent now that I have leave to tell 
it, what should I be if I hadn't ? Guess." 

Ferdinand shook his head with the least bit of 
irritation. " I can't guess." 

" Caroline is engaged." 

" To whom ? " 

" Not to Mr. Stapleton — to Dr. Knight." 

Ferdinand was silent a moment, but he neither 
changed colour nor dropped his eyes. Then, at 
last, "Did she wish you not to tell me?" he 
inquired. 

" She wished me to tell no one. But I prevailed 
upon her to let me tell you^ 

"Thank you," said Ferdinand, trying to smile. 

" It's a great surprise," continued Mrs. Mason. 
" I never suspected it. And there I was talking 
about Mr. Stapleton ! I don't see how they have 
managed it. Well, I suppose it's for *the best. 
But it seems odd that Caroline should have refused 
so many superior offers to cast her lot at last with 
a country doctor ! " 

Ferdinand felt for an instant as if the power of 
speech was deserting him ; but he made a success- 
ful effort to recover it. 

" She might do worse," he said, mechanically. 

Mrs. Mason glanced at him as if she had been 
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Struck by the sound of his voice. " You are not 
surprised, then ? " 

" I hardly know. I never supposed there was 
anything between them, and yet, now that I look 
back, there has been nothing against it. They 
have talked of each other neither too much nor 
too little. Upon my word, they're an accomplished 
couple ! " Glancing back at the manner in which 
his friends had kept their secret, Ferdinand — 
strange as it may seem — could not repress a 
certain impulse of sympathetic admiration. He 
had had no vulgar rival. "Yes," he repeated 
gravely, "she might do worse." 

" I suppose she might. He's poor, but he's 
clever ; and I am sure I hope to goodness he 
loves her ! " 

" May I ask whether they became engaged 
yesterday on that walk around the lawn ?" 

" No ; it would be fine if they had, under our 
very noses ! It was all done while Caroline was 
at the Stapletons'. It was agreed between them 
yesterday that she should tell me at once." 

" And when are they to be married ? " 

" In October, if possible. Caroline told me to 
tell you that she counts upon your staying for the 
wedding." 

" Staying where ? " asked Mason, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

" Staying here, of course — in the house." 

Ferdinand looked his hostess full in the face, 
taking her hand as he did so. "'The funeral 
baked meats did coldly furnish forth the marriage 
tables.' " 

VOL. III. S 
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"Ah, hold your tongue!" cried Mrs. Mason, 
pressing his hand. " How can you be so horrible? 
When Caroline leaves* me, Ferdinand, I shall be 
quite alone. The tie which binds us together will 
be very much loosened by her marriage. I can't 
help thinking that it was never very close when I 
consider that I have had no part in the most 
important step of her life. I don't complain. I 
suppose it's natural enough. Perhaps it's the 
fashion— come in with striped petticoats and pea- 
jackets. Only it makes me feel like an old 
woman. It removes me twenty years at a bound 
from my own engagement, and the day I burst out 
crying on my mother's neck because your uncle 
had told a young girl I knew that he thought I 
had a lovely figure. I had then! Nowadays I sup- 
pose they tell the young ladies themselves, and have 
them cry on their own necks. It's a great saving of 
time. But I shall miss Caroline all the same ; and 
then, Ferdinand, I shall make a great deal of you." 

" The more the better," said Ferdinand ; and at 
this moment Mrs. Mason was called away. 

Ferdinand had not been in the army for nothing ; 
he had received a blow as sharp as a sabre-cut, 
and he resolved to bear it like a soldier. He 
refused to allow himself a single moment of self- 
compassion. On the contrary, he spared himself 
none of the hard names that occur to a man who 
finds he has been living in a fool's paradise. For 
not guessing Caroline's secret he was perhaps 
excusable. Women were all inscrutable, and 
this one especially so. But Knight was a man 
like himself — a man whom he esteemed and liked, 
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but whom he was reluctant to credit with a deeper 
and more noiseless current of feeling than his own, 
for his own was no babbling brook, betraying its 
course through green leaves. Knight had loved 
modestly and decently, but frankly and heartily, 
like a man who was not ashamed of what he was 
doing, and if he had not found it out it was his 
own fault What else had he to do? He had 
been a besotted day-dreamer, while his friend had 
simply come to the point. He deserved his 
injury, and he would bear it in silence. He had 
been unable to get well on an illusion ; he would 
now try getting well on a truth. This was very 
tonic treatment, the reader will admit, likely to 
kill if it didn't cure. 

Miss Hofmann was absent for several hours. 
At dinner-time she had not returned, and Mrs. 
Mason and the young man accordingly sat down 
without her. After dinner Ferdinand went into 
the little parlour, quite indifferent as to how soon 
he should meet her. Seeing or not seeing her, 
time hung equally heavy. Shortly after her com- 
panions had risen from table she rode up to the 
door, dismounted, tired and hungry, passed directly 
into the dining-room, and sat down to eat in her 
habit. In half-an-hour she came out, and, crossing 
the hall on her way upstairs, saw Mason in the 
parlour. She turned round, and, gathering up her 
long skirt, stopped at the door to bid him good- 
day. He left his chair, and went towards her. 
Her face wore a somewhat tired smile. 

" So you are going to be married," he began, 
abruptly. 
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** So they say." 

" I congratulate you. Excuse me if I don't do 
it with the last grace. I feel all I dare to feel." 

"Don't be afraid," said Caroline, patting her 
skirt softly with her whip. 

" I am not sure that it's not more unexpected 
than even such things have a right to be. There's 
no doubt about it ?" 

" None whatever." 

" Well, Knight is a very good fellow. I haven't 
seen him yet," he went on, as Caroline was silent 
** I don't know that I am in any hurry to see him. 
But I mean to talk to him. I mean to tell him 
that if he doesn't do his duty by you I shall " 

« Well ?" 

" I shall remind him of it." 

" Oh, I shall do that," said Miss Hofmann. 

Ferdinand looked at her gravely. " By heaven, 
you know," he cried with intensity, "it must be 
either one thing or the other !" 

" I don't understand you." 

" Oh, I understand myself You are not a 
woman to be wasted, sacrificed." 

Caroline made a gesture of impatience. "I 
don't understand you," she repeated. " You must 
excuse me. I am very tired." And she went 
rapidly up stairs. 

On the following day Ferdinand had an oppor- 
tunity to offer his felicitations to the Doctor. " I 
don't congratulate you on doing it," he said, " so 
much as on the way you have done it." 

" What do you know about the way ?" asked 
Knight 
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" Nothing whatever. That's just my point 
You took good care of that. And you are to be 
married in October?" 

" I hope so. Very quietly, I suppose. The 
parson to do it, and Mrs. Mason and my mother 
and you to see it's done properly." And the 
Doctor put his hand on Ferdinand's shoulder. 

"Oh, I am the last person to choose," said 
Mason. " If he were to omit anything I should 
take good care not to call attention to it." It is 
often said that, next to great joy, no state of mind 
is so frolicsome as great distress. It was in virtue 
of this truth, I suppose, that Ferdinand was able 
to be facetious. He kept his spirits — he talked 
and smiled and lounged about with the same look 
of reluctant incapacity as before. During the 
interval before the time appointed for the wedding 
it was agreed between the parties interested that 
Miss Hofmann should go over and spend a few 
days with her future mother-in-law, where she 
might partake more freely and privately than at 
home of the pleasure of her lover's company. She 
was absent a week ; a week during which Ferdi- 
nand was thrown entirely upon his hostess for 
entertainment and diversion — things he had a 
very keen sense of needing. There were moments 
when it seemed to him that he was living by mere 
force of will, and that if he loosened the screws 
for a single instant he should sink back upon his 
bed again and never leave it. He had forbidden 
himself to think of Caroline, and had prescribed a 
course of meditation upon that other mistress, his 
first love, with whom he had long since exchanged 
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pledges — her of a hundred names — work, letters, 
philosophy, fame. But, after Caroline had gone, 
it was exceedingly difficult not to think of her. 
Even in absence -she was supremely conspicuous. 
The most that Ferdinand could do was to take 
refuge in books — an immense number of which 
he now read, fiercely, passionately, voraciously — 
in conversation with Mrs. Mason, and in such 
society as he found in his path. Mrs. Mason was 
a great gossip — a gossip on a scale so liberal as 
to transform the foible into a virtue — a gossip, 
moreover, of imagination and sympathy, dealing 
with the future as well as the present and the 
past — with all the things people might do, as well 
as those they had already done or not done. 
With her, then, Ferdinand talked of his own 
future, into which she entered with enthusiasm, 
almost with violence. Mrs. Mason planned out 
a residence in Europe for her nephew, in the 
manner of one who knew her ground. Caroline 
once married, she herself would go abroad and fix 
herself in one of the several capitals in which an 
American widow with an easy income may con- 
trive to support existence. She would make her 
dwelling a base of supplies — a pied-d^-terre — for 
Ferdinand, who, taking his time to it, should 
visit every object of interest in the ancient and 
modern world. She would leave him free to go 
and come as he pleased, and to live as he listed ; 
and I may say that, thanks to Mrs. Mason's 
observation of foreign manners, this allowance 
covered in her view quite as much as it did in 
poor Ferdinand's, who had never been out of his 
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own country. All that she would ask of him 
would be to show himself two or three times a 
year in her drawing-room, and tell her stories 
of what he had seen ; that drawing-room which 
she already saw in her mind's 'eye — a compact 
little entresol, with tapestry hangings in the door- 
ways and a coach-house in the court. Mrs. Mason 
was not a severe moralist ; but she was too 
enlightened a woman to wish to demoralise- her 
nephew — to persuade him to trifle with his 
future — that future of which the war had already 
made light in its own impudent fashion. She 
loved him ; she thought him the most brilliant, 
the most promising, of the new generation. She 
looked to the day when his name would be on 
men's lips, and it would be a great piece of good 
fortune to have inadvertently married his uncle. 
Herself a great observer of men and manners, she 
wished to give him advantages which had been 
sterile in her own case. 

IX. 

In the way of society Ferdinand made calls with 
his hostess, went out twice to dine, and caused 
Mrs. Mason herself to entertain company at dinner. 
He presided on these occasions with distinguished 
urbanity. It happened, moreover, that invitations 
had been out some days for a party at the 
Stapletons' — Miss Hofmann's friends — and that, 
as there was to be no dancing, Ferdinand boldly 
announced his intention of being present " Who 
knows ?" he said ; " it may do me more good than 
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harm. We can go late, and come away early." 
Mrs« Mason doubted of the wisdom of the act ; 
but she finally assented, and prepared herself. It 
was late when they left home, and when they 
arrived the rooms — rooms of exceptional vastness 
— were at their fullest Mason received on this 
his first appearance in society a flattering welcome, 
and in a very few moments found himself in 
exclusive possession of Miss Edith Stapleton, 
Caroline's particular friend. This young lady has 
had no part in our story, because our stoiy is 
perforce short, and condemned to confine itself to 
the essential. If I had had more room to turn 
round I should long since have whispered to the 
reader that Miss Stapleton — who was a charming 
girl — had conceived a decided preference for our 
Ferdinand over all other men whomsoever. That 
Ferdinand was utterly ignorant of the circumstance 
is our excuse for passing it by; and we linger 
upon it, therefore, only long enough to suggest 
that the young girl must have been very happy 
at this particular moment 

" Is Miss Hofmann here ?" Mason asked, as he 
accompanied her into an adjoining room. 

'*Do you call that being here?" said Miss 
Stapleton, looking across the apartment 

There he beheld Miss Hofmann, shining like a 
queen and fronted by a semi-circle of half-a-dozen 
men. Her head and shoulders rose serene from 
the vaporous surge of her white dress, and she 
looked and listened with that half-abstracted air 
which is pardonable in a woman beset by admirers. 
When Caroline's eyes fell upon her friend she 
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stared a moment, surprised, and then made him 
the friendliest bow in the world — a bow so friendly 
that her little circle divided to let it pass and 
looked round to see where the deuce it was going. 
Taking advantage of this circumstance. Miss Hof- 
mann advanced several steps. Ferdinand went 
towards her, and there, in sight of all the company, 
she gave him her hand and smiled at him with 
extraordinary sweetness. They went back together 
to Miss Stapleton, and Caroline made him sit down, 
she and her friend placing themselves on either 
side. For half-an-hour Ferdinand had the honour 
of engrossing the attention of the two most 
charming persons present — and, thanks to this 
distinction, indeed the attention of the whole 
company. After which the two young ladies 
conducted him from room to room and presented 
to him the people of importance as if he had been 
a prince. Ferdinand rose to the level of the oc- 
casion, and conducted himself with unprecedented 
gallantry. Upon others, doubtless, he made a 
sufficiently good impression, but to himself he was 
an object almost of awe. He was obliged, however, 
to fortify himself with repeated draughts of wine ; 
and even with the aid of this artificial stimulant he 
was unable to conceal from Mrs. Mason and his 
physician that he was looking far too much like an 
invalid to be properly where he was. 

" Was there ever anything like the avidity of 
these dreadful girls?" said Mrs. Mason to the 
Doctor. " They will let a man swoon at their feet 
sooner than abridge a tite-d-tite that amuses them. 
Then they'll have up another. Look at little Miss 
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Masters, yonder, with Ferdinand and George 
Stapleton before her. ' She has got them contra- 
dicting each other, and she looks like a Roman 
fast lady at the circus. What does she care, so. 
long as she makes her evening ? They like a man 
to look as if he were going to die — it's interesting." 

Knight went over to his friend, and told him 
with much decision that it was high time he should 
be at home and in bed. ** You're looking fearfully," 
he added, candidly, as Ferdinand resisted. 

" You are looking as fresh as a rose. Colonel 
Mason," said Miss Masters, a very audacious little 
person, overhearing this speech. 

" It isn't a matter of taste," said the Doctor, 
angrily ; " it's a fact." And he led away his. 
patient. 

Ferdinand insisted that he had not hurt himself; 
that, on the contrary, he was feeling uncommonly 
well ; but his face contradicted him. He continued 
for two or three days more to go through the forms 
of returning vitality with a courage worthy of a 
better cause. Then at last he broke down alto- 
gether. He settled himself on his pillows, and 
fingered his watch, and began to wonder how many 
revolutions he should still witness of those exquisite 
little needles. The Doctor came, and gave him 
a sound rating for his imprudence. Ferdinand 
listened to him patiently, and then assured him 
that prudence or imprudence had nothing to do 
with it, that death had taken fast hold of him, and 
that now his only concern was to make easy terms 
with his captor. In the course of the same day 
he sent for a lawyer and made certain alterations 
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in his will. He had no known relatives, and his 
modest patrimony stood bequeathed to a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance who had no real need of 
it. He now divided it into two unequal portions, 
the smaller of which he devised to William Bowles, 
Mrs. Mason's man-servant and his personal 
attendant ; and the larger — which represented a 
considerable sum — to Horace Knight. He informed 
Mrs. Mason of these arrangements, and was pleased 
to have her approval. 

From this moment his strength began rapidly 
to ebb, and the shattered fragments of his long- 
resisting will floated down its shallow current into 
dissolution. It was useless to attempt to talk, to^ 
beguile the interval, to watch the signs, or to count 
the hours. A constant attendant was established 
at his side, and Mrs. Mason appeared only at 
infrequent moments. It seemed to the poor woman 
that her heart was broken, and she spent a 
great deal of time in weeping. Miss Hofmann 
remained, naturally, at Mrs. Knight's. " As far as 
I can judge," Horace had said to her, " it will be a 
matter of a week. But it's the most extraordinary 
case I ever heard of The man was steadily getting 
well. Everything was going on as it ought — up 
to that Sunday I dined at your aunt's. Then, 
suddenly, he went straight back. It's very puzzling." 
On the fifth day he had driven Miss Hofmann 
home, at her suggestion that it was no more than 
decent that she should give the young man some 
sign of sympathy. Horace went up to Ferdinand's 
bedside, and found the poor fellow in the languid 
middle condition between sleeping and waking in 
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which he had passed the last forty-eight hours. 
"Colonel," he asked gently, "do you think you 
could see Caroline ? " 

For all answer Ferdinand opened his eyes. 
Horace went out, and led his companion back into 
the darkened room. She came softly up to the 
bedside, stood looking down for a moment at the 
sick man, and then stooped over him. 

" I thought I would come and make you a little 
visit," she said. " Does it disturb you ?" 

" Not in the least," Mason answered, looking at 
her steadily. " Not half as much as it would have 
done a week ago. Please sit down." 

"Thank you. Horace won't let me. I will 
come again." 

" You will not have another chance," said Fer- 
dinand. " I am not good for more than two days 
yet. Tell them to go out I wish to see you 
alone. I wouldn't have sent for you, but, now 
that you are here, I might as well take advantage 
of it." 

" Have you anything particular to say ?" asked 
Knight, kindly. 

" Oh come," said Mason, with a smile which he 
meant to be good-natured, but which was only 
ghastly; "you are not going to be jealous of me 
at this time of day." 

Knight looked at Miss Hofmann for permission, 
and then left the room with the nurse. But a 
minute had hardly elapsed before Miss Hofmann 
hurried into the adjoining apartment, with her face 
pale and discomposed. 

" Go to him 1" she exclaimed. " He is dying !" 
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When they reached him he was dead. 

In the course of a few days his will was opened, 
and Knight came to the knowledge of his legacy. 
" He was a good, generous fellow," he said to Mrs. 
Mason and Miss Hofmann, " and I shall never be 
satisfied that he might not have recovered. It was 
a most extraordinary case." He was considerate 
enough of his audience to abstain from adding that 
he would have given a great deal to be able to 
make an autopsy. Miss Hofmann's nuptials were 
of course not deferred ; they took place in October, 
"very quietly." It seemed to her lover in the 
interval that she was very silent and thoughtful ; 
but this certainly was natural under the circum- 
stances. 

1868. 



THE END. 
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